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FOREWORD 

The greatest war the world has ever known, through which 
we are passing as this vohime is preparing for the press, 
has taught us in England many things and many lessons. 
Not the least of these has been the complete awakening to 
our commercial imperfections, the knowledge of our utter 
lack of scientific organisation in prosecuting our huge 
export trade in overseas markets, and the complacency 
with which we ha\'e allowed much of it where we were 
formerly supreme to fall to the share of competing coun- 
tries whose systems and methods have unquestionably 
been far in advance of our own. Wc have been wofully 
indifferent, haphazard and slipshod, and in the main ha\e 
been content with the enormous volume of trade we 
transacted with comparative ease in Colonial and foreign 
markets because the known prestige of British-made 
goods throughout the world has always found ready — 
perhaps too ready — customers for them. 

Not only will every nerve have to be strained after this 
devastating war is over to regain the trade we have lost, 
and to maintain it at its former level, but it must be vastly 
increased according as our manufacturers and merchants 
show effort and determination to do so. To help to an 
intelligent understanding of how this can be accomplished, 
and the steps that must be taken, the Ex-porter's Handbook 
should prove of inestimable value. Having been privi- 
leged to peruse the proofs, I unhesitatingly affirm — and 
I speak with a life-long experience of export matters — 
that it is singularly instructive and informative, and there 
is not a single branch of the export trade which the author 
has not treated with commendable thoroughness and 
extreme accuracy. Indeed, for the manufacturer and the 
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merchant it should become the standard work on i s 
subject. Only one who has had an intimate acquam - 
ance with, and made a careful study of the export tra e, 
could have penned a work of such vital import to the 
shipping world. Even a cursory glance at the contents 
reveals the author as an expert of exceptional merit with 
great lucidity of expression, but a closer perusal proves 
that he possesses the additional gift of concisely stating 
facts. In short, eschewing theory, he instructs as to what 
has to be done to carry on export trade successfully and 
how to do it, what pitfalls to avoid and what methods to 
adopt, and those who follow the counsel tendered will not 
materially err. As to the author's fitness to instruct, it 
may not be out of place if I state that he is a writer of 
considerable distinction on subjects exclusively relating 
to the export trade, and many of his contributions have 
been reproduced in the publications of a large number of 
foreign and colonial governments. The Author has been 
a leading member of my own staff for the past fourteen 
years, and it is because I know that anything he writes 
is based upon supreme knowledge that I earnestly com- 
mend the following pages to the close attention of those 
for whom the handbook is primarily written. 

W. EGLINGTON. 

LO.NDON, 1916. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

This book is not a war publication, except bj- the accident 
of its issue during war-time. It was designed and partly 
written before the outbreak of hostihties, and I have 
purposely adhered to my original plan of making a hand- 
book which shall be of permanent rather than p:issing 
usefulness to British exporters, particularly th(.isc manu- 
facturers who may be turning to this branch of trade for 
the first time. The temptation has been great to point 
some of the commercial lessons of the war, but I have 
refrained. Nevertheless, as an exposition of the principles 
and methods of export business the book should prove 
a potent weapon in the hands of British manufacturers 
and merchants who are determined to gain and hold in the 
future a larger share of that great world trade which 
Germany, above all other nations, has sought in the past, 
and will probably seek still more keenly to appropriate 
when peace removes Great Britain's blockade. Export 
trade is vital to our financial stability ^^•hile the war is in 
progress ; it will be doubly so when international com- 
petition is resumed ; therefore I feel that in issuing this 
volume now I may succeed in doing some small service of 
the moment, as well as in those future days when the 
business men of Great Britain are once more free fully to 
take up the work of consolidating and perpetuating the 
blood-won fruits of the war. 

F. M. D. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ADVANTAGES OF EXPORT TRADE 

Export trade never wholly bad — Shippers not dependent on the 
fluctuations of a single market — Higher Profits — Debts obviated 
because orders are " confiimed " — Direct trade forbidden — 
The " cheap " shipping representative — British firms' special 
advantages — Magnitude of British export trade — United States' 
shipments — A vast field of opportunity. 

Among those manufacturers whose business is confined 
solely to the English market, there are few who do not at 
some time or another turn their eyes questioningly towards 
export trade. As a natural outlet for expansion, as a 
stand-by in dull times, and as a compensating factor when 
competition presses hardly, shipping business offers attrac- 
tions which cannot be ignored. It is never wholly bad, 
for if one overseas market happens to be depressed there 
are always half a dozen others which are prospering. 

Export Trade Never Wholly Bad. 

To-day South Africa is in front ; to-morrow Australia 
takes the lead ; and the day after that both may be found 
pressing along the path of progress and profit. Tlien, 
perhaps, India takes up the running after pausing to reco^■er 
from the effects of passing drought and famine ; or Canada 
regains breath after an over-speculative land boom ; or, 
again, South America may speed up once more after stead)'- 
ing the pace in order to readjust credit conditions ; and 
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all the while the minor markets of the world are pouring 
their indents into Europe and the United States by every 
mail. Always, in fact, there is some road open to acti^'e 
and flourishing business for the export manufacturer and 
merchant, whereas those firms who confine their attention 
to the home trade are helpless in face of the inevitable 
fluctuations of a single market, and must travel alternately 
to and fro between the opposite poles of success and 
disaster, profit and loss, according to what the pohticians 
call the " swing of the pendulum." 

Higher Profits — Fewer Bad Debts. 

That is one of the reasons that impel many firms to open 
shipping departments, and another equally potent is the 
higher percentage of profit to be secured in the export 
trade. The prices obtained in some lines may not be what 
they were some years ago, but they are still infinitely more 
satisfactory than the buyers for provincial wholesale 
concerns are willing to pay, and, under the British system 
of commission buying for export, bad debts need never 
rise above a merely negligible quantity so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned. 

This factor of safety in the shipping trade is especially 
noteworthy, and adds to the aggregate profits as much as, 
and even more than, the liberal prices usually obtained. 
The secret of it lies in that magic phrase, " All orders must 
be confirmed in London," or its alternative, " Indents 
through home merchants only," a rule against which the 
new-comer to the business is apt to rebel in his ignorance, 
though experience soon teaches its value. It may seem 
a simple and reasonable course for a manufacturer, mer- 
chant or factor, probably accustomed to going direct to 
the retailer at home, to accept and execute any order which 
may chance to come to him direct from abroad, especially 
if accompanied by proper guarantees or actual cash, and, 
in fact, it is often done even by experienced firms. Never- 
theless, the rule is golden which forbids the practice, as 
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will be recognised when the chapter dealing with the subject 
comes to be read. At this point it is sufficient merely to 
explain that as, under the British system, the sole financial 
responsibility for oversea orders is taken in England by 
" confirming " houses — either commission agents or impor- 
ters' own London establishments — or by merchant shippers 
supplying clients abroad on their own account, any manu- 
facturer may enter upon the task of building up a trade 
with the leading Colonies, and also with many foreign 
markets, with considerably less risk than is involved in 
ordinary home business. 

Shipping Representatives. 

So far, then, it is clear that the a^'erage manufacturer 
has every inducement to enter the shipping trade, his only 
difficulty being to shape a practical course. He usually 
begins by following the line of apparently least resistance, 
and knocks persistently at the doors of the London shipping 
houses. To do this he employs a " shipping represent- 
ative " — not generally at a burdensome salary — who is 
presumed to have a more or less valuable connection among 
shippers. When, eventually, results are summed up, and 
are found to consist mainly of instructions for sample 
sets, with a " snatch " order or two at cut prices, it becomes 
necessary to admit failure, and to find a more effectual 
policy. If the manufacturer is persistent, and is inclined 
to throw a good many sprats to catch his mackerel, he will 
in time piece together the shipping puzzle, and gain his 
due reward. If he is not of that kidney he will simply retire 
vanquished and cut his loss, not because the trade seems 
to him less valuable, but for the miserably unsatisfactory 
and tantalising reason that he cannot gain entry to it. 

British Firms' Special Advantages. 

Yet the route to success in the export trade is straight- 
forward and plainly marked, even though it may be no 
royal road. It is also a route along which the Britisher 
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above all should travel with most ease and facility. His 
is the predominant commercial language not only through- 
out his own vast Empire, but in many important foreign 
markets, notably in the Far East. His, too, is the splendid 
heritage of centuries of shipping trade dating back to days 
earlier than those of the bold merchant adventurers of 
Elizabethan times. His, again, is the national prestige 
arising from the fact that " British-made " is regarded by 
buyers in every part of the world as the one indisputable 
hall-mark of quality. And yet again, his is the advantage 
that British export methods have been imposed upon, 
and are understood by, importers everywhere to a degree 
that no other country can claim. Finally, he is offered 
the opportunity to take his share of a national export 
trade which far transcends that of any competitor, exceed- 
ing in value the stupendous total of £635,000,000 per 
annum in normal times, as compared with about 
£500,000,000 by the United States, of which latter's ship- 
ments, by the way, at least £100,000,000 represent food- 
stuffs and other non-competitive goods, thus reducing 
the total for comparative purposes to about £400,000,000, 
or less than two-thirds of Great Britain's shipping 
activities. 

The export trade therefore offers a ^•ast field of oppor- 
tunity, the business being generally safer, more profitable, 
and more regular than that of the home market. To the 
British manufacturer it should be especially inviting for 
the reasons already stated, and, indeed, it is his birthright 
as well as his opportunity. To make a successful start 
in it, however, calls for a reasonable amount of practical 
knowledge of the general principles on which the export 
system is based, and, given this, the difficulties and blunders 
which spell disaster and disappointment for so many 
would-be shippers vanish entirely. 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE EXPORT TRADE 

Home trade fetishes must be abandoned — Different markets offex 
different problems, requirements and methods — No need to 
shoot at a venture — The ultimate export buyer — The white, 
black, yellow, or brown consumer at the base of the export 
system — Colonial " town trade " retailers — The general store- 
keeper — Native and Asiatic storekeepers — The peripatetic 
trader — Wholesale merchant is the actual importer — Merchant 
shipper and commission buyer — Machinerj^ of export business 
summarised — Influencing the specific indent without antagonis- 
ing merchants and buying agents — Salesmanship commences 
at the importer's door. 

The first lesson to be learned by the business man who 
contemplates entering the shipping trade is to loosen the 
strings that tie him to ideas and practices connected solely 
with home trade. Knowledge gained in the latter should 
prove invaluable, but it may also be a delusion and a snare 
if allowed to close the door against consideration of the 
widely differing conditions of the markets of the world. 

Different Markets, Different Methods. 

Each of those markets offers its own problems, its special 
requirements, and its individual methods of doing business. 
Not only so, but the trade channels through which all or 
any of those markets may be worked are wholly distinct 
from those employed in distributing merchandise to the 
home public. 

As already stated, usually the first and only idea of the 
man anxious to enter the export trade is to appoint a 
shipping representative in London, and then to sit down 
and wait for more light on the subject. So far as it goes 
this is a very reasonable move, but it does not go far enough 
even for a first step. Before taking action of any kind it 
would be infinitely wiser to survey the entire road to be 
travelled. Clearness of idea and intention is even more 
essential in embarking on export activities than in attempt- 
ing most other Hues of business, yet it is astounding how 
many arrows are shot at a venture by would-be shippers. 

5 
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The Ultimate Export Buyer. 

To begin with, it is only a matter of common sense to 
ascertain precisely what sort of people are the ultimate 
customers for the goods to be exported, for how can a 
London buyer, even when invested with the widest discre- 
tionary powers by his oversea clients, be persuaded of the 
advisability of placing an order if the salesman himself 
cannot prove his case thoroughly ? Then, too, it is merely 
blundering in darkness to attempt to build up a trade with- 
out a knowledge of the channels of distribution to be used, 
or of the various interests to be served, and the influences 
that may militate either for or against success. These 
are the elementary details to be grappled with at starting. 

Take first for consideration the skeleton of the export 
system, the main lines on which it is operated. Its broad 
basis, of course, is the consumer — white, black, yellow, or 
brown. For practical purposes, however, interest com- 
mences with the retailer, who exists in a multitude of types, 
and trades under widely diversified conditions. If engaged 
in what is known in the Colonies as " town trade," he usually 
differs but little from the same class in European centres, 
being equally efficient and keen in the attractive fitting 
and dressing of his store, and, if trading on a sufficiently 
extensive scale, equally insistent on having his own buying 
agent in London, Manchester, Paris, or other European 
centres. 

The General Storekeeper. 

A far larger class, however, are the general storekeepers 
of the small towns and agricultural districts. These 
include many strangely di^•erse types. Readers of fiction 
with a Colonial setting all know the gentlemanlv voung 
clerk who is sent "up country" by the benevolent and 
appreciative wholesale firm who employ him to open a 
store as their trusted factor or " tied " customer. Well, 
he exists to-day in only few cases, and in even fewer 
locahties. More common, and more true to nature is 
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the hard-headed, hard-li\-ing white man who has invested 
a small capital of his own in his store, is only too often tied 
by indebtedness to a wholesale firm, and is fighting for 
his life against the keen competition of some Greek, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, or Syrian trader able to live on the 
traditional ha'porth of rice a da\-. In some markets, 
particularly in the Far East, the white storekeeper is non- 
existent, the ground being co\-ered by native traders, or, 
as in the case of British East Africa, b>' brown aliens in 
the shape of the ubiquitous Goanese. 

Roughly, it may be said, native markets are served by 
Asiatic storekeepers, or, as in native locations and some 
" stations," by general dealers of European nationality, 
who exist partly on a system of barter ; while the peri- 
patetic trader, with no premises but his wagon, has also 
to be reckoned with. In the smaller towns and villages 
the general storekeeper monopolises business, sehing 
everything from a needle to an anchor, from fancy drapery 
to a plough or a rifle. He is always a local magnate, 
and his store is as much a centre of social hfe as the church 
itself. Besides being every kind of tradesman rolled 
into one, he is also something of a banker ; he buys 
up the produce of his district for sale to the wholesale 
merchants ; he often keeps a liquor bar ; serves as legal 
and medical adviser to the community ; acts as agent 
for anything and anybody ; and not infrequently ends his 
career as a member of his District Legislature, with the 
prefix " Honourable." 

The storekeeper, no matter to which of these classes he 
belongs, is the immediate link with the consuming public, 
but it must clearly be understood that he is only in rare 
and exceptional cases an importer. It is not his custom 
that the shipper has to solicit, for in the export business 
there is not, or should not be, any parahel whatever to 
the home system under which many manufacturers go 
direct to the retailer. The wholesale merchant is, for the 
present at any rate, the necessary go-between, and it is 
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he accordingly who forwards the indents on which the 
manufacturer's shipping representative books his orders. 

Merchant Shipper and Commission Buyer. 

The colonial or foreign wholesale merchant is, therefore, 
the actual buyer and importer, and it is his custom that 
the manufacturer must sohcit. Yet the oversea merchant 
does not as a rule place orders direct, nor is he financially 
responsible to the manufacturer whose goods he imports. 
That is where the merchant shipper and the commission 
buyer come in. These two classes are the main channels 
through which indents reach the manufacturer ; or, rather, 
through which the various orders embodied in indents are 
distributed among manufacturers. 

The merchant shipper may briefly be described as one 
who buys on his own initiative and responsibility, and 
factors the goods wherever he can find a market abroad. 
The more advantageously he buys, so much the greater 
is the profit he can make for himself. On the other hand, 
he loses when the markets go against him. His clientele 
consists of importers who have no buying house or agents 
of their own. He executes indents at first-hand, and is an 
independent middleman. His customers generally pay 
cash against documents, or accept bills at from 30 to 90 
or more days after sight, according to the distance of their 
market, and the consequent time required for shipment 
and deli^'er3^ In some cases he may give credit when 
reasonable guarantees are forthcoming, or when personal 
knowledge of the indentor renders the transaction safe. 

His custom is of enormous value to the manufacturer, 
for his clientele covers a very large section of the importing 
community, including firms of both large and small means ; 
in addition to which he is not restricted to purchases 
definitely indicated by his clients, but, buying on his own 
account according to the state of the supply markets, he 
has always stocks to move, and thus becomes in some sense 
an effective selling agent on behalf of the manufacturers 
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whose goods he has bought. Particularly is this the case 
in regard to the average merchant's speculative buying 
to meet anticipated rises, under which system it is common 
for him to contract to take, sa^-, so many tons of bar iron 
within a stated period, and consequently he is under the 
necessity of finding customers for that quantity. 

The position and functions of the commission buying 
agent are quite different. He buys at a fixed rate of 
commission for certain oversea importers, who are known 
as his "marks," and are in some cases "supported" bv 
him to a considerable amount of credit. He receives 
indents from his " marks," places the necessary orders with 
the manufacturers, gives the latter shipping instructions, 
and accepts full financial responsibility. In kiw the buying 
agent is the manufacturer's customer, though in actual 
fact, of course, the importer is the ultimate customer. 

As will readily be realised, the question of credit is a 
vital problem in the export trade, for legal redress against 
defaulters in distant countries is difficult to obtain ; while 
it is impossible for a manufacturer in Great Britain to secure 
reliable and intimate information concerning the status 
of chents in all parts of the world. Hence the primary 
necessity for the existence of the merchant shipper and the 
commission buying agent, with their specialised interests 
and knowledge. 

Summary. 

Thus, broadly, the machinery of export business has 
been sketched in. The importer, either a wholesale mer- 
chant or a large retailer, prepares and dispatches his period- 
ical indents to his own buying house or agent in Europe ; 
or, lacking either of these, to a general shipper. These 
latter then distribute the business to the best advantage 
among manufacturers, and hold themselves financially 
responsible. 

Upon an understanding of these simple facts the manu- 
facturer must base his campaign to secure export trade. 
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Obviousl}' he must make the oversea importer want to buy 
his goods, or they wiH not figure specificahy in the indents. 
On the other hand, he must take no action which will 
appear to make him go behind the shipper or commission 
buyer, for to antagonise either of these means closing the 
door of the shipping business to him. There are, it is true, 
certain trades and circumstances in which direct trading 
between the manufacturer and the oversea importer does 
not clash with the interests of home merchants and buying 
agents, and therefore becomes either necessary or permis- 
sible, but these are merely the exceptions which prove the 
rule. 

The only safe principle, as will be rendered apparent in 
its proper place, is to avoid direct trading in any form. 
At the same time, however, it is useless to rely on the 
orders which a shipping representative may pick up in 
London or elsewhere in Great Britain. In fact, salesman- 
ship must commence at the importer's own door. How this 
apparent anomaly may be overcome will also be 
demonstrated in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INDENT ; WHAT IT IS 

NDENT and order not identical — Origin of the term " indent " — 
It has no set form — How the Home buyer handles it — Factors 
which influence his expert judgment — The " Open " or " Dis- 
cretionary " Indent — Classes of goods which must be bought 
at the Home buyer's discretion — The " Specific " Indent — 
Reasons for its increasing adoption — A new power at the 
manufacturer's disposal — \Miy the manufacturer's selling 
campaign must be transferred from Home centres to oversea 
markets. 

\t this point it may be as well to render clear what an 
ndent actually is. It is not, as so many are inclined to 
Delieve, nothing more or less than an order under another 
lame. In actual fact it is an instruction to buy a given 
irticle or, more generally, a list of diverse articles. 

The origin of the term seems to be identical with that 
3f the legal deed known as an indenture, and arose from 
;he old practice of cutting or indenting the edges of dupli- 
:ated deeds, so that they were exactly alike on comparison. 
However that may be, the indent constitutes in theory 
m authoritative and binding instruction to an agent, and 
t is also prepared in duphcate, or even in triphcate, one 
:opy being retained by the importer. 

There is, however, no set form for the indent. Every 
mporting house follows its own custom in preparing these 
iocuments. In some cases a complete foolscap folder is 
ased, with neatly engrossed first page, the indenting firm's 
name imprinted at the top of each of the succeeding pages, 
ind the items carefully collated under their respective 
:rade headings. From this elaborate style down to a 
ihumb-marked scrap of paper the indent varies its guise, 
Dut in essence it is the same thing regardless of its form. 

Handling the Indent. 

On its arrival, the buying agent analyses it, and fixes 
ap with the representatives of suitable manufacturers 

11 
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of the different classes of goods to sliow fiim tfie 
samples and give him quotations — that is, if the articL 
required are neither proprietary branded lines, nor defi: 
itely specified in the indent as to maker, range, siz 
price, etc. 

This buying process is very far from being a simp 
matter of carrying out cut-and-dried instructions. ] 
every well-equipped buying office a special room is pr 
vided, with carefully arranged hghting, and broad counte 
for the display of samples. Experts, too, are employ( 
for each trade, or group of allied trades, and on the 
judgment the success and profit of the importer material 
depend. Further, questions of price and quality are w 
the only matters which have to be taken into consideratio 
Designs and patterns to suit local tastes in different ma 
kets, and in different districts of each market, have to 1 
selected on the strength of the buyer's intimate knowled; 
of these things — he has usually served in the capacity 
salesman or buyer on the spot for a number of years. Tin 
required for delivery is another matter which has to 1 
taken into account, as well as the general reliability of tl 
manufacturer, and his experience in packing and preparir 
for shipment. These things necessarily turn the sea 
when competition is keen. 

Next comes the making out of the actual orders. Th 
is done on forms of which the only special characteristic 
that each invariably bears the identifying numbers of tl 
indent, and of the item in the indent, on which the ord' 
is based. In addition to the actual order, detailed instru 
tions are also provided by the buyer as to packing, markin 
invoices required for consular and other purposes, etc. Tl 
final stage of the whole procedure is reached when, tl 
manufacturer having notified the agent that the goods a: 
ready for shipment, the latter are inspected by the buyer- 
a practice, by the way, which is honoured quite as muc 
in the breach as in the observance by many firms — wl 
then issues the necessary shipping instructions. 
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' Specific " and " Open" Indents. 

Although, as has been stated, the indent is in essence 
ilways the same, it is necessary to explain that for practical 
mrposes two classes are recognised — the " open " and the 
' specific." These terms are self-explanatory, but the)- 
)ossess a fuller significance than is at first apparent. 

The " open " indent simply contains general instructions 
o buy goods of a certain class or classes, lea^•ing upon the 
ommission buyer the entire responsibility of buying where 
ind what he regards as most advantageous. His expert 
udgment is solely relied upon in regard to suiting the 
ndentor's local market, as well as securing the best possible 
ombination of quality and price. As a rule the " open " 
ndent is elastic even as regards quantities, the buyer, in 
act, being given a wide latitude in e^•ery respect. This, 
t is ob^'ious, is necessary in buying many kinds of goods, 
he market quotations for which may change daily, or 
vhich depend for their saleability on constant \'ariety and 
lovelty of pattern. ]\len's fancy hosiery, neckwear, etc., 
nav be quoted as examples of articles which must always 
)e selected at the London buyer's discretion, for samples 
ihown in an oversea market would be stale by the time 
m indent reached England, if, indeed, the stock of the 
jarticular patterns was not already sold. 

Nevertheless, the custom of specifically indenting for 
;ertain brands or makes of goods has grown enormously 
n recent years. This has been due to a combination of 
;auses, chief among which may be reckoned the greater 
acihties which ha^-e sprung up for rapid communication 
md transport between the countries of the world, the 
ncreased use and advertisement of brands and trade marks 
Dy manufacturers and shippers ; and the vastly wider 
jmployment of commission agents and manufacturers' 
•epresentatives abroad. These latter, it should be under- 
itood, do not actually book orders, their duty being to 
persuade importers to include a particular maker's 
speciahties in their indents. 
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The importance of the development of the practice of 
specific indenting lies in the fact that it has placed in the 
manufacturer's hands the power of controlling his own 
success or failure in the export trade. He is no longer 
under the necessity of restricting his selling efforts to the 
home buying houses whose ear he is fortunate enough to 
gain — indeed, the specific indent puts him entirely out of 
court if he does this — but it does most distinctly place him 
under the necessity of having his advertisements before 
the eye, and his representative at the elbow, of the importer 
abroad when the latter is drafting his indents. 

The specific indent has grown out of the importer's 
increased knowledge of sources of supply, and his more 
practical and intimate interest in his own buying operations. 
Every year he becomes less and less inclined to trust 
entirely to the expert knowledge of his buying house in 
Europe, and tends more and more to give the latter explicit 
instructions, with no other duties to perform than to 
" confirm " his orders. Hence the manufacturer's oppor- 
tunity and necessity for transferring his selling campaign 
from London and other home centres to the oversea 
markets he wishes to serve. 



CHAPTER IV 

TYPES OF OVERSEA IMPORTERS 

Knowledge of t5'pes of importers essential — " Coast houses " — 
Methods of elementarj' barter — Duphcation of profits — Former 
monopoly of " Coast houses " vanishing — A new class of whole- 
sale importers — " Tied " films achieve independence — Special- 
isation not usual — Specialisation in mining machinery trade, 
etc. — Large importers possessing their own European buying 
houses — Smaller importers who employ commission buying 
agents — Merchant-Agents — Importers who hold so-called 
" buying agencies " — Australian " proprietary houses " — 
Oriental " native "importers — The West African negro merchant. 

o an understanding of the indent system it is obviously 
ecessary to add an intelligent idea of the character and 
Dnditions of those responsible for drafting the indents. 

Joast Houses. 

First and foremost among these stand the great colonial 
nd foreign merchant firms who were at one time most 
ammonly known as " coast houses," a term which, how- 
ver, is not so accurately descriptive as when it was 
riginally coined, and is consequently falling steadily into 
isuse. Until comparatively recent times the entire work 
f importation and wholesale distribution in the colonial 
nd South American markets was 'in the hands of firms 
f European nationality established at the principal ports 
f entry, and in the Far East similarly constituted firms 
t the Treatv Ports performed the same functions, and held 
he same controlling position. Hence the term " coast 
ouses." Through them only could the " up-country " 
:orekeepers or native merchants obtain supplies from 
;urope, or dispose of the local produce which was largely 
artered by farmers and others to the retailers in place of 
ash transactions. In fact, under the primitive conditions 
revailing in new markets, the business done between the 

coast houses " and the storekeepers wab also mainly 
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a matter of elementary barter, a system which led to a 
considerable multiplication of profits. For example, the 
storekeeper first paid the merchant's profit on imported 
goods, and then added his own profit when seUing to the 
colonial or native farmer ; but when taking payment 
from the latter in kind, he only did so at rates which would 
allow him to see a profit when disposing of the produce to 
the coast wholesaler, who again looked for a further piofit 
on the London market. 

The halcyon days of this kind of thing, when a peddhng 
trader often ended his life as a merchant prince, are gone 
for ever ; but in a modified way the system still survives, 
and the " coast house " is, individually, still the autocrat 
of the colonial and Eastern markets. In most cases it 
will be found to have established its branch houses, at 
important inland centres, often on a larger scale even than 
the parent concern ; while its original buying office in 
London will have become the headquarters of the senior 
partners — who may possibly possess mansions in Park 
Lane — and will have blossomed out into a general merchant 
shipping house with the widest possible ramifications. In 
essence, however, it remains the old and original " coast 
house," but without the monopoly it formerly possessed. 

Competitors of Coast Houses. 

That monopoly has been destroyed by the rise of another, 
and, in the aggregate, more important class of wholesale 
concerns. These represent a younger generation of the 
business community who, starting as shop assistants fresh 
from Europe, or possibly landing in one or other of the 
colonies on a health tour, but in either case possessing some 
small capital or credit, have succeeded in founding and 
building up prosperous mercantile firms. Two other lines of 
similar development in the colonies are represented by 
erstwhile storekeepers who have found opportunity to 
superimpose wholesale activities on their primary busi- 
nesses ; and manufacturers' agents who have been in a 
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)osition to counter the prejudice and opposition to their 
vork displayed by many of the older-fashioned merchant 
louses and home commission buyers, by making up their 
)wn indents, and, where necessary, entering into something 
ikin to a partnership arrangement with a shipping house 
n Great Britain, under which the latter " confirms " all 
)rders they may forward. 

All of these forms of competition with the old " coast 
louses " have been able to break the monopoly of the latter 
)wing to two factors. One has been the natural growth of 
luch markets as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and, more 
ecently. South Africa, beyond the scope of any limited 
vholesale interests, powerful as they were and still are ; 
he second has been the fact that the newer order of whole- 
ale concerns has been started since the days of complete 
nonopoly, and consequently such concerns have never 
)een " tied " by credit dealings with a " coast house," or, 
)erhaps, having at one time been so " tied," have been able 
o pay their way to complete independence in some period 
if " booming " prosperity, such as that which occurred in 
South Africa immediately after the close of the Boer war. 
t may be stated as an invariable fact that every colonial 
' boom " leaves its mark in this way. 

These wholesale importers are, in a majority of cases, 
' general merchants " in the fullest sense of the term, for 
n the colonies and other comparatively new markets, 
pecialisation has not reached anything like the degree 
o which it has been developed in Europe. That is a point 
i'hich the would-be shipper often fails utterly to understand 
.nd appreciate, and consequently he makes some serious 
nistakes in planning his export campaign. In making 
gency arrangements, in advertising, and in various other 
orms of selling effort, his home-trained instinct rebels 
gainst the idea of one and the same man successfully 
elling soft goods and ironmongery, or of a journal contain- 
ig advertisements of machinery being equally interesting 
3 the buyer of hams and bacon. Yet in actual practice 

2— (I431) 
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the oversea importer, as in the case of his dient, the 
storekeeper, sets no Hmit to the kinds of goods he is wilHng 
to handle, so long as a reasonable profit attaches, and is 
accordingly as much interested in one set of samples or 
ad\'ertisements as in another, and appreciates the 
convenience of having them displayed by one agent or 
under one cover. 

Of course, as a market develops in scope and importance 
the general merchant begins to find the competition of 
specialist firms making itself felt in particular directions. 
In a mining country, for example, the mining machinery 
merchant with expert knowledge becomes a necessity. 
So, too, in the larger towns the time comes when special- 
isation is a feature of some of the leading stores, and these, 
starting by importing their special class of goods on their 
own account, eventually become specialist wholesalers. 
That, however, is far from making specialisation general in 
oversea markets. 

Merchant- Agents . 

From the shippers point of view these various types of 
importers may roughly be divided into two, viz., those who 
have their own buying houses in Europe, and those who 
indent either on their own commission buying agents or 
on merchant shippers. The first class represent the large 
buyers whose orders every shipping representative is keen 
to get. The second are mostly smaller people whose require- 
ments may mean valuable business in the aggregate, but 
have to be dealt with in an infinitude of small lots, prac- 
tically retail in character. This, as already stated, is a 
rough generalisation, and there are exceptions to it, though 
no more than sufficient to prove the rule. 

Included in one or other of these classes are what may be 
described as merchant-agents, who again may be subdivided 
into at least three types. One is represented by such 
influential concerns as the large houses which, having 
acquired the sole rights for the sale of a speciality, import 
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bstantial stocks, do their own advertising, and utilise 
eir wide distributing organisation for pushing sales. The 
cond, and almost identical, t^'pe is found mainly in the 
achinery trade. Probably doing a general engineering 
.pply business, firms of this kind will hold the agency 
2;hts for a number of specialist machinery or material 
anufacturers, and, without carrj'ing stocks other than 
odel or sample sets and installations, will tender for 
)ntracts on their own responsibility. In fact, they trade 
; principals in every respect, except that they send the 
)ntracts they secure to the manufacturers they represent 
T execution, superintending only the importation and 
ection of the plant. Such firms undertake any local 
ivertising that may be necessary, often employ quahfied 
igineers as salesmen, and organise at their own expense, 
: in co-operation with the manufacturers, stationary or 
orking displays at public exhibitions, agricultural shows, 
;c., or enter their machines for competition in such events 
5 rock-drilling contests, ploughing trials, etc. The 
'rvices of this class of firm are always at a premium. 

iuying Agents. 

The third type is usually spoken of as a buying agent, 
term which, though literally descriptive, is unfortunate 
ecause it is more familiarly used to designate the home 
3mmission buyer — another class altogether. The buying 
gent is simply a merchant who secures a territorial mono- 
oly for a special article, and whose orders may be in some 
ises accepted direct by the manufacturer instead of being 
confirmed" in Europe, but who is in all other respects 
jgarded as an ordinary importer. 

Proprietary Houses." 

Enough has been said to render clear the broad differences 
nd distinctions prevailing among importing houses through- 
ut the world, yet the subject could be pursued much 
rrther if an attempt were made to trace all the minor 
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variations that exist, such, for example, as the " proprie- 
tary houses " of Austraha. The inclusion of the word 
" proprietary " in the titles of these concerns is a subject 
of considerable interest and speculation to the uninitiated, 
but, as a matter of fact, it has no bearing on their ordinary 
functions as importers, merely signifying that they are 
constituted under a company law peculiar to Australia. 
Not only is a " proprietary house " a limited liability 
concern, but the number of the partners or shareholders 
is limited to a maximum of 50, in view of which fact 
it operates under less stringent regulations in regard to the 
publication of accounts, etc. The object of the " pro- 
prietary house " system is, in fact, to facilitate the turning 
of a partnership or family business into a limited liability 
company without the inconvenience of full publicity in 
cases where no public interest is involved. 

" Native " Importers. 

Finally, there are the various types of " native " impor- 
ters who have to be reckoned with in the shipping business. 
These are practically all Orientals — Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Goanese, and Egyptian — a description which it 
is not unfair also to apply to the Levantine merchants, 
though, strictly speaking, they are largely of South 
European nationality. The West African negro merchant 
stands alone, and, as a wholesale importer, is negligible 
in number and importance. 
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THE " NATIVE " IMPORTER 

CLUMSILY indiscriminate term — Some classes of " native " 
merchants attaining Western status — India's merchant princes — 
Bazaar traders — Monopoly of " white " merchant houses 
gone — " Native " importers' special knowledge of native 
customs — Mohammedan and Hindu festivals which create 
trade opportunities — Financial strength of Indian merchants — 
Inherited tendency to invest in portable jewellery and precious 
stones — The Goanese merchant — Complex and highly developed 
Japanese merchant system — China's merchant system less 
advanced — " Compradore " system developmg — Chinese 

" native " importers few in number, but likely to increase — 
Levantine merchants' qualities and defects — Agency terms 
preferred — Questionable status and practices — Native chambers 
of commerce — " Long firm " swindles. 

is unfortunate that the word " nati^'e " is generally 
garded as conveying, to sorre extent, a derogatory mean- 
g when applied to the wide variety of types of importers 
10 are not of European nationality. Indeed, it is 
icessary to protest against the use of a term which, with 
jmsy indiscrimination, places in one and the same cate- 
iry a Mitsui of Japan and Joe Saucepan, the sample- 
mting negro trader of Lagos or Sierra Leone. Every 
ar sees further developments among the great trading 
mmunities of the East which tend to place the so-called 
native " merchant more nearly on a level with the white 
iporting houses, and the number of such merchants who 
anage to estabhsh facilities for importing on their own 
count is constantly increasing. It would be utter folly 
r the British manufacturer to ignore this tendency, 
is money that talks in this as in most other business 
itters, especially if money is coupled with a reasonable 
mdard of commercial morality, and it is just that com- 
lation which many " native " merchants have acquired, 
d are further acquiring. 

21 
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The Indian Mercantile Community. 

Take first the vast Indian mercantile community. It 
includes some of the world's great merchant princes, such 
as the wealthy Sassoons of Parsee origin ; while it also 
includes thousands of small bazaar traders, or men who are 
laying the foundations of future important businesses by 
the fulfilment of canteen contracts for the British regiments 
on garrison duty in our Eastern Empire. Between these 
extremes there are innumerable degrees of wealth and 
influence to be found, and it is necessary to recognise that 
in all except the lower degrees an army of importers, or 
potential importers, exists. No matter what may be the 
point of \'iew in this respect, it is idle to deny that the former 
monopoly of the white importing houses has entirely 
vanished. The native merchants are canvassed by the 
agents and travelhng representatives of European and 
American firms, and are keen and intelligent students of 
both the editorial and the advertisement pages of the trade 
journals, so that their knowledge of buying sources is 
often remarkably comprehensive and up to date, and they 
are consequently fully equipped to go right past the big 
merchant concerns, and import direct on their own account. 

In another respect they also possess expert knowledge 
which gives them special facilities as importers. They 
naturally understand, with an intimacy and accuracy 
which no white man can hope to equal, the particular tastes 
and requirements of their own people. In India, for 
example, the vast number and intricacy of caste prejudices 
have an enormous influence on trade done on nati^'e account. 
Religious feasts and similar events also create periodical 
demands for certain classes of goods in regard to which 
fancy and fashion have to be carefully gauged beforehand. 
The Mohammedan Eed feast and the Hindu bathing festi- 
vals all give rise to business of a special character. The 
cheapest and most trumpery articles are bought by natives 
in great quantities to give as presents at the Holi feast in 
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[arch ; but are not in request at all for the Dewali feast, 
■hich occurs about October, when presents of a much more 
ibstantial and expensive kind are exchanged. The 
ative merchant understands not onlv exactly what to 
uy for these occasions, but when to buy it to arrive 
pportunely, which latter is an equally important point, 
)r it is no unusual thing for consignments to miss the date 
f these feasts through arri\-ing, sav, on what happens to 
e a day when the Customs houses are closed for the benefit 
f the Mohammedan or Hindu officials and employees 
Qgaged in the observance of religious rites, or for a score 
f similar reasons. His intimate knowledge of such matters 
"equently enables the native merchant to score when 
uying, and gives him a distinct position as an importer. 
Not only has he the necessary expert acquaintance both 
ath his own market and with the world's sources of sup- 
lies, but in many cases he also has the financial abilit\' 
3 go past the merchant shippers by enlisting the services 
f a "confirming" house in London or Manchester. 
ndeed, it is equally the strength and the weakness of the 
ndian native mercantile community that its members 
ossess great wealth, yet fail to use it fully. Even the 
lost wealthy among them are invariably subject to the 
iherited and ineradicable Oriental habit, bred of centuries 
f cruel necessity, of hiding their money in such highly 
ortable, convenient and easily hidden investments as 
;wellery and precious stones. If ever an Indian Pierpoint 
lorgan arises he will not buy old masters, but will put 
is heart and his money into the collection of priceless 
iamonds, pearls and rubies. That is what every native 
apitalist does in his degree, and therefore it should not be 
ssumed that his credit is to be gauged only by the paper 
scurities he can lodge with the banks. 

?h.e Goanese Merchant. 

First cousin to the Indian merchant is the Goanese. He 
i a distinct commercial type, dominating many of the 
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primitive markets of the world, and carrying on in scattered 
countries the commercial traditions and characteristics 
of his forebears when Old Goa, with its splendour and 
wealth, was the glory of Portuguese Western India. In 
East Africa and similarly conditioned markets he is the 
aristocrat of the trading community, often a man of con- 
siderable substance, and serving as the medium for the 
distribution of imported merchandise among native and 
" coolie " traders, who retail it to the smaller settlements 
and among the aboriginal tribes. The patience and skill of 
the Goanese merchant in driving a bargain are proverbial, 
and, although his business methods are not always exactly 
in accordance with Western ideas, he nevertheless holds 
a deserved reputation for reliability and honour such as is 
not so readily accorded to most other types of Asiatic 
traders. He is above all things adaptable, and the small 
storekeeper of a native village often develops with the 
growth of his market into a large wholesaler, able to take 
rank with the local white importing houses. More than 
one among the minor commission buying agencies which 
are plentiful in London is financed by Goanese clients' 
money, both the credit and capital of the white agent 
being really those of the despised brown principal. 

The Japanese Merchant. 

Turning to the Farther East, we find in Japan a native 
mercantile system scarcely less complex and highly 
developed than our own. In fact, from the point of view 
of the European shipper, it demands little or no essential 
difference of shipping methods, selling and agency arrange- 
ments, etc., from those employed with European, South 
American, or Colonial markets ; and, as previously 
remarked, there is no real warrant for including Japanese 
merchants in the category of "native" importers, using 
that term in its special and proper sense. Just as European 
firms have branch establishments in Japan, so the leading 
Japanese mercantile concerns have branches in London 
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nd other parts of the world ; and just as there are firms 
f European nationahty trading solely in Japan, or with 
lieir headquarters there, so there are Japanese firms 
stablished in England and other Western countries. 

The Chinese Merchant. 

China is by no means so far advanced in this respect, 
ut its huge market is passing through a stage of transition 
/hich seems likely to bring the nati\'e importer to a position 
uch as he has never yet occupied in the whole history of 
he country's trade with Europe and the United States, 
"or various reasons into which it is not necessary to enter 
ere the old " compradore " system is developing into 
3mething much wider in scope and importance. \\'ith 
he steady opening up of the market under more liberal 
olitical conditions, the Chinese merchant operating as a 

compradore " is proving less and less wiUing to remain 
lerely the agent or go-between for the large European 
ouses at the Treaty Ports, particularly as he now finds 
imself increasingly in competition with new and smaller 
'hite importing firms, and realises that their opportunities 
3r independent importing and direct deahng with 
p-country native merchants are his also. The example 
;t by Japanese merchants, many of whom are established 
I China, is also not without its effect, and, indeed, Japan's 
omplete adoption of Western methods, and achievement 
f Western status, can obviously be equally well accom- 
lished by the Chinese commercial community now that 
[leir immemorial hide-bound traditions and prejudices 
re being swept away by revolutionary political changes. 

So far, however, the Chinese native importers are few 
1 numbers, and do most of their business through merchant 
lipping houses, there being probably scarcely half a dozen 
'ith their own buying agents in Europe. It is necessary, 
lerefore, for the manufacturer or shipper who desires to 
evelop his business with China to realise that his direct 
astomers must still be, in the main, houses of European 
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and American nationality established at the Treaty Ports, 
and such inland centres as Hankow, but, for all that, interest 
in the native importer should not be allowed to become a 
dead letter, particularly as time passes, for one of the 
certainties of the near future is that the Chinese merchant 
will forge new and far-reaching direct relationships with 
the manufacturing countries of the Occident. 

The Levantine Merchant. 

In the Near East the Levantine merchants form an impor- 
tant but mixed class of importers, many of whom are 
wholly or partly of European race, and therefore not 
" native " importers in the special sense in which the term 
is used in these pages, though their methods and character- 
istics make it convenient thus to classify them. Egypt 
probably shows the Levantine merchant at his best and 
worst. He may be of Maltese, Greek, Hebrew, Syrian, or 
Coptic blood, or he may be of mixed race, but he is inva- 
riably Oriental by instinct and habit. A brilliant linguist, 
and thoroughly understanding the people among whom 
he does business, he makes an ideal salesman in dealing 
with his particular class of customers, with their perverse, 
leisurely, and yet keen, methods of bargaining, and their 
love of illicit gain even at the expense of more substantial 
legitimate advantage. Unfortunately the Levantine 
importer's \-ery qualities on the selling side of his business 
become defects in dealing with Western manufacturers and 
shippers, among whom he has a reputation which, it must 
be admitted, is deservedly bad. In a sufficient proportion 
of cases to justify a ruthless generalisation it may be said 
that he suffers from an impediment to straight and clear 
dealing, and, although there are numerous exceptions, the 
task of sifting the chaff from the wheat is apt to prove a 
matter of time and painful experience for the shipper. 

Levantine Firms and Agencies. 

Limitations of capital, and inabilitv to obtain the 
support or services of " confirming " houses, induce 
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^e\-antine firms to prefer trading on agency terms, and 
heir comprehensive appetite for agencies is probably 
amihar to every manufacturer who is the proprietor of 
I brand of any repute whate^•er. The fact that the 
lei credere system is, perhaps, more common in the Egyptian 
xade than in any other is sufficiently suggesti^•^■ of the 
lature of manufacturers' and shippers' past experience of 
Levantine agents. There are, of course, plenty of sound 
ind reputable importing houses in Egypt and the Eastern 
Mediterranean countries, and the\' are not necessarily all 
5f European origin, but in opening business relations with 
;hese markets the strictest precautions should invariably 
DC used. Business letter headings may prove to have been 
specially printed for the purpose of making agency appli- 
;ations by the rankest of swindlers, and the fact that a 
iriTi trades, or professes to trade, under a st)'le ending 
' & Co." provides no guarantee whatei.'er. Even when an 
mporter is actually able to prove that he is doing a good 
;urnover, and is meeting his engagements with regularity, 
ae is still not beyond suspicion, for he may be using a 
ligh-class agency as a cloak for various nefarious practices, 
such as the substitution of an inferior article under a world- 
:amous label. Practices of this sort have been exposed 
xequently in the Egyptian courts, but, unfortunately, 
egal redress for commercial complaints, and powers for 
;he enforcement of claims and the reco\'ery of debt, are n(jt 
;asy to obtain. In fact the administration of commercial 
aws in Egypt was for years little short of a scandal, and 
;ven under present political conditions reform has not 
advanced far — a condition of things which naturally 
mcourages malpractices by the class of mercantile adven- 
:urers whose exploits rob their market of its reputation. 
Yei the market is a valuable one, possessing plenty of 
mporting houses of excellent standing, and the manufac- 
;urer or shipper who desires to open business relations with 
ihis part of the world can safely do so by taking the obvious 
precaution of consulting the British Chamber of Commerce 
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at Alexandria, or one of the other numerous European 
chambers locally estabhshed. 

Native Chambers of Commerce. 

Speaking of chambers of commerce reminds us that 
information or recommendations obtained from the native 
organisations of the kind in Egypt, India, or any other 
market, need careful scrutiny. As a rule, such chambers 
are bodies of real local influence and worthy of the fullest 
respect, but there are cases in which they represent nothing 
but corporations for perpetrating " long firm " swindles. 
For example, it is no uncommon trick for a native firm to 
stipulate for all points of disagreement in regard to an 
order or contract to be referred for arbitration to the local 
chamber of commerce, and it is then a simple matter to 
take delivery, declare that they are not according to sample, 
or that some specification has not been adhered to, and 
promptly to seek judgment as prearranged. The firm's 
fellow conspirators on the chamber simply give a verdict 
against the shipper, and then share the loot. Matters of 
this kind compel extreme wariness in dealing with new 
clients among native importers in all markets, but in spite 
of all this it would be folly to conclude that all merchants 
of non-European race do not influence a vast amount of 
business of the highest value, or that their methods are 
necessarily corrupt. They must become increasingly 
important factors in the export trade every year, and the 
number who are perfectly sound and honest will seldom 
resent the strictest inquiries, or object to conforming more 
or less fully to Western ideas of doing business. 
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THE MERCHANT SHIPPER 

CHALLENGED position — The merchant shipper still master of 
the situation — His power and his services — Conditions inimical 
to the manufacturer — Some successful challengers — As a 
market develops, the merchant shipper loses his grip on it — 
A surprising level of prestige — " Indents through Home mer- 
chants only " — A sacred doctrine — Small and mixed shipments 
rendered profitable — Facilities for importers — Manufacturers' 
own prices sometimes beaten — A valuable selling factor in the 
textiles trade — Failure in other directions — Focussing points 
of small indents — Some criticisms — No longer a trade creator, 
but merely an intermediary. 

'he merchant shipper is one of those institutions which 
;em to flourish the more they are criticised. He was for 
snturies the overwhelmingly predominant factor in the 
uilding up and maintenance of export trade, and, although 
is position is to-day being challenged on vital issues, he 
evertheless counts for so much, and is so largely master 
f the situation, that no manufacturer can hope to succeed 
1, or even gain entry to, the export trade, without fully 
Dmprehending the extent of the power which the merchant 
aipper wields, and the nature of the services which he 
mders as a middleman. 

Merchant Shipper's Power and Services. 

Primarily he stood between the manufacturer and an 
nknown world — in fact, a world of business opportunities 
'hich would never have been explored nor exploited but 
)r his pioneering enterprise. That was at a time when 
dtish manufacturers had practically no foreign com- 
etition to face, so that middlemen's profits had no influence 
a the course of trade, but were fixed solely by the oversea 
uyer's capacity for payment. Thus, the manufacturer 
ad no reason whatever for informing himself concerning 
le conditions and requirements of oversea markets, the 
nancial status of buyers in those markets, nor even as to 
ae methods employed to obtain the interest and indents 
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of such buyers. All such matters were outside his province, 
and he was content to leave them so while the orders 
given out by merchants were large, regular and profitable, 
and while the merchants not only took all financial re- 
sponsibility, but also actively stimulated trade with foreign 
countries, and undertook the work of definitely and fully 
instructing manufacturers as to special requirements. It 
has to be recognised, however, that those were conditions 
which provided manufacturers with a bad apprenticeship 
for the time when they had to face severe foreign competi- 
tion. It left them sadly out of touch with the keener 
necessities of export trade, and, worse still, it kept them to 
a certain extent both ignorant and afraid of new develop- 
ments in export trade which grew up outside the scope of 
the merchant shipper's influence. 

Nevertheless, manufacturers have in the main continued 
loyal to the time-honoured system, and it is not they who 
have initiated new conditions under which, from being at 
one time practically a monopolist, the merchant shipper has 
become to-day only one of a number of equally legitimate 
channels through which export business is transacted. The 
commission buying agent, the European branch of the 
oversea merchant firm, the direct importer, the commission 
selling agency modelled more or less on American and 
German lines — these have all successfully challenged the 
position of the merchant shipper in comparatively recent 
times, and have appropriated mainly that important 
section of the export trade based on the requirements of 
importers whose capital and turnover justify them in 
demanding direct access to manufacturing sources, sub- 
stituting a moderate fixed buying commission for the 
unknown and uncertain profits of the middleman. It is 
obvious, then, that in proportion to the extent to which a 
market develops, so does the merchant shipper's grip upon 
it become less complete and effective. Consequently the 
latter's sphere of greatest influence tends yearly to move in 
the direction of native markets and countries where the 
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mmercial organisation is in the earlier stages of being 
lilt up. The trade of such territories is, of course, of the 
ghest ^•alue in the aggregate, and usually carries a ^•ery 
leral margin of profit, so that no manufacturer can afford 
ignore it, nor the channel through which alone it can 
fely be obtained. Holding the strong lever which the 
ntrol of this trade gives him, and being able to provide 
finite service of essential value within the limits indicated, 
e merchant shipper has so far maintained his prestige 
a surprisingly high level, enforcing his right to handle 
. overwhelming percentage of export business to the 
elusion of any substantial amount of direct trading 
tween manufacturers and importers. Hence the stipula- 
)n " Indents through home merchants only " remains 
sacred and unchallenged doctrine with the majority 
manufacturers, even where, as in some few trades, or as 
some markets, the goodwill of the merchant shipper has 
come of negligible value owing to the rise of such modern 
•cumstances as have been indicated. 
In short, the manufacturer is taught by established 
idition and immediate facts that he must not on any 
count antagonise the merchant shippers by attempting 
pass them by, with a view to doing business direct with 
port markets, and as a general rule his unswerving adher- 
ce to this pohcy is beneficial. Not only is any departure 
)m it certain to be punished by the refusal of the merchant 
ipping houses to pass further orders to the manufacturers 
nvicted of accepting direct business, but it is beyond 
estion that without the export merchant's services a 
eat deal of shipping trade would not be worth doing, 
ir example, the examination of an ordinary mixed indent 
ows at once that the separate items could not possibly 
shipped economically by the different manufacturers 
Lerested, though by making them up as one consignment 
; merchant more than earns his profit by the saving in 
ight, time, labour and worry which he accomplishes, 
addition, the wholesale shipper reheves the manufacturer 
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of financial responsibilities which the latter would in most 
cases be quite unable to assume for lack of sufficiently 
intimate knowledge of the status of buyers in numerous 
and distant markets, and, be it added, for lack of the 
necessary resources for supporting credits from China to 
Peru. 

From the point of view of an immense body of importers, 
also, the merchant shipper represents an indispensable 
portion of the commercial machinery. His services in 
regard to the mixed indents comprising numerous small 
items are quite as essential to the importer as to the 
manufacturer, and there are many colonial and foreign 
firms who would remain mere clients of their larger whole- 
sale competitors, paying two profits in place of one, if the 
general shipper did not provide them with the facilities for 
importing on their own account. He also may generally 
be relied upon for more liberal, or at least more convenient, 
credit terms than manufacturers can or will grant. Fur- 
ther, it is no unusual thing for him to be in a position 
actually to quote lower than the manufacturers from whom 
he buys, an apparent anomaly due sometimes to his 
ability to make contracts when markets rule low previous 
to a rise, and still more often to his willingness under stress 
of competition to share with his overseas clients the higher 
profits he can make by buying in large quantities. 

In some trades, too — notably cotton and woollen piece 
goods — the merchant shipper's position is rendered per- 
manent and secure by the fact that he operates under 
conditions which are practically equivalent to those of the 
manufacturer. By pushing sales instead of waiting for 
indents he actively creates trade, studying his markets 
with expert attention, making himself responsible for 
designs and patterns, and season by season commissioning 
manufacturers and acquiring stocks without regard to 
orders definitely in hand. Where these circumstances 
prevail the merchant shipper justifies his existence equally 
to the manufacturer and the importer, and, in spite of the 
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Liments of a certain school of commercial economists, 
o parasite, although a middleman. 

lere the Merchant Shipper has Failed. 

urning again to the general export business, however, 
annot be said that anything like the same conditions 
vail as in the piece goods trade. The merchant shipper 
s useful service, as explained on a previous page, but 

sufficiently useful or comprehensive to maintain his 
indispensable position. It is not difficult to see wherein 
has failed. Briefly put, he has not always carried on 
t selhng service which he originally performed, but, 
erally, has deteriorated into something approximating 
L shipping agent whose work would, in many cases, be 
■e suitably and adequately repaid on a commission 
is. It is true that he is the focussing point for the 
iller class of indents, but he cannot be said to create 
3e indents by his own selling effort, his only claim to the 
lufacturer's solicitous consideration being that he 
)oses in the aggregate of a mass of orders, even though 
[ in respect to a large portion of specific indents, the 
are of which was explained in Chapter III. 
l^hatever else may be said for or against the general 
■chant shipper, the one vitally true criticism which may 
evelled at him is that he has so generally drifted away 
n the position of being virtually a principal, and, by 
xing his selhng effort and minimising his responsibilities, 

evolved into a type of middleman whose services to 
export manufacturer rank on much the same level as 
3e of the commission buyer and other similar products 
aodern conditions. 

wer of Merchant Shipper Weakening. 

here are other criticisms to which the general export 
chant may be subjected. For example, it may be 
aed that in rehnquishing his former role of sales creator 
las lost both interest and power to direct the character 
ixport trade, and is no longer careful, or even able, to 
1— (1431) 
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push the products of his own country, handhng home or 
foreign manufactures with equal readiness. For those 
and other reasons the traditional dominance of the mer- 
chant shipper is weakening, and the student of export 
business conditions is consequently forced to the conclusion 
that any manufacturer undertaking a campaign to secure 
trade with oversea markets must, in order to be successful, 
extend his acti^'ities to cover a far wider field than the 
merchant shipper can claim to represent, though he must 
do so without ignoring the undoubted influence of the 
latter, and without arousing his resentment. How that 
may be done will be made apparent when export selling 
methods come to be considered in succeeding chapters. 

Before passing on, however, it is necessary to emphasise 
the fact that, if merchant shippers as a body performed their 
functions fully and completely, there would never arise 
the possibility of manufacturers contemplating action of 
any kind that would affect their mutual relations, and it is 
only the necessity of facing facts as they are, instead of as 
they ought to be, that compels reference to the subject 
in these pages. Obviously it would be infinitely more 
advantageous for the manufacturer if he could still confine 
all canvassing for export business to merchant shipping 
houses established in his own country, and, equally, he 
must look with misgiving at any tendency which seems to 
point to the likelihood that he may some day have to under- 
take financial responsibilities in regard to oversea accounts 
such as are now shouldered by merchants and commission 
buyers. The manufacturer is now forced by the keenness 
of competition to spend large sums annually on representa- 
tion and advertising in colonial and foreign markets ; 
in fact, to organise and carry to success the selling campaign 
which could formerly be left to the merchant shippers to 
carry out in their own interests ; but it will rightly require 
a much graver situation to arise before he will wilHngly 
venture to trench upon that side of their work concerned 
with the financing of export orders. 
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Summary. 

To sum up, the merchant shipper is to-day mainly con- 
:erned with native and partly developed markets in which 
comparatively small importers are numerous, and whose 
indents are very general in character. In regard to the 
larger markets he often plays a part which approximates 
very closely to that of the commission buyer, and, in fact, 
it is no uncommon thing for him to handle a number of 
accounts purely on commission lines, thinking himself 
especially fortunate if he can secure the commission buying 
agency for an overseas municipality in addition to his 
ordinary business. His failure is that, as already explained, 
he no longer creates and fosters trade in the export markets 
for which he is the intermediary, except in the com- 
paratively few cases where he enters into a kind of partner- 
ship arrangement with a manufacturer's agent to " con- 
firm " all the indents secured by the latter — an arrangement 
founded on trust in the agent's judgment in regard to the 
safety of accounts which would not otherwise be handled 
unless on a strict cash basis. Here, again, it is the small 
importer who becomes his client. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE COMMISSION BUYING SYSTEM 

British origin of the system — How the American and Continental 
systems differ — British firms compelled to adhere to the British 
system — London commission houses — Their acceptance of 
financial responsibility — They widen the distribution of orders — 
Their freedom in purchasing — No distinction between manu- 
facturers for Home trade and export trade — A British advantage 
in international competition — A tendency toward retail 
business — Some markets not covered — Danger of small and 
casual buying agents — Agents in theory ; principals in fact — 
Agents " supported " by oversea clients — A willing buyer 
within credit limits — Commission buying terms — Elastic varia- 
tions — Secret commissions — Rates of commission — Shipping 
duties — Inspection of goods before shipment — Effect of the 
" specific " indent on the buying agent's position. — Uselessness 
of fooling the buyer. 

The system under which importers abroad are able to do 
their own importing through the media of commission 
buying agents is entirely British in its origin, and almost 
wholly British in practice. It is the exact opposite of the 
American and Continental systems of exporting through 
commission sehing houses, and there is frequent contro- 
versy as to the relative advantage of the two systems, 
usually with the result that each is proved the better for 
the country in which it has been adopted. A rough 
distinction is that the commission buying system brings 
the order and the responsibiUty for payment to the manu- 
facturer's door, while the commission selling system is a 
concentration of effort on behalf of the manufacturer to 
carry his goods to the door of the buyer overseas. In the 
former case the intermediary agent is commissioned by the 
importer ; in the latter he is entrusted with the interests 
of the manufacturer. Each system appeals to the tradi- 
tional characteristics of the principal nations employing it, 
the Americans claiming that theirs is the more pushful, 
and the British that theirs is a safe and sound method of 
focussing business relations that would otherwise be spread 
over the four quarters of the world. 

36 
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The British System. 

Ho^ve^■er that may be, the fact remains that the British 
mamifacturer has to suit his methods to the commission 
buying system for the simple reason that he cannot afford 
to antagonise the buying houses. No matter whether he 
sees merit in the system or not, it is essential for him to 
understand it, and to conform to it. In nine cases out of 
ten, indeed, his natural preference is to do export bvisiness 
through the London commission houses, who stand to 
him in much the same relation as the merchant shippers. 
They accept full financial responsibility for all goods shipped 
to their instructions, and serve in various wa>'s to make 
export business simpler and safer. Further, they stand for 
numerous small accounts which would otherwise be unable 
to import direct, but would be merged in the buying opera- 
tions of a comparatively few large merchant firms. They 
thus cause a wider distribution of shipping orders among 
manufacturers, and, in fact, may be regarded as stimulating 
export business by gi^•ing facilities to small importers to 
enter the field, while they relieve the manufacturer of all 
concern as to the safety of such small business. It should 
be added that the commission buying agent's " marks " 
are not necessarily all small ones, though he is obviously 
the natural and only direct channel between the 
manufacturer and small " marks." 

There are other respects in which the commission buying 
agent may be regarded as a beneficial factor by the manu- 
facturer. In the first place, he does not execute indents 
from stock, nor is his choice limited by contracts such as 
the merchant enters into for the purpo^^e of obtaining 
speculative advantages from market m()\-ements. Con- 
sequently he is free to place orders with all and sundry 
firms, thus putting shipping business in the way of many 
manufacturers who are not in a position to enter upon a 
definite export campaign such as is an essential feature of 
the American system. In other words, the existence of 
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the buying agent gives every British manufacturer an 
opportunity to gain some share of the national trade with 
oversea markets, and smooths out any tendency to divide 
the industriahsts of Great Britain into distinct classes of 
producers for either home trade or export. 

Advantage in International Competition. 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that the commission 
buying agent gives Great Britain a very real advantage 
in international competition. Resident in Great Britain, 
and usually British by birth and training, he is naturally 
best acquainted with British sources of supply, and finds 
it more convenient to place the bulk of his orders in this 
country. His overseas clients, too, are unconsciously 
influenced by the fact that they are represented in Great 
Britain, and that their indents are being dispatched to 
London or Manchester. Even those who indent specific- 
ally, insisting on their exact instructions being carried out, 
are scarcely less under this influence than those who have 
no choice owing to indebtedness to their buying agents, 
or to their dependence upon the financial and other facili- 
ties granted by the latter. In fact, it may be said that 
in a general way the numerous small importers who are 
nowadays represented by British buying agents are thereby 
rendered indifferent to, or unable to take advantage of, 
the most tempting credit terms offered by direct shippers 
of other nationalities. 

A Tendency to^vards Retail Business. 

Against this must be set the tendency, directly traceable 
to the growth of the commission buying system, for shipping 
business to become yearly more retail in character. The 
manufacturer finds himself under the necessity of making 
up a multitude of smaller consignments for various " marks," 
as against his former bulk supplies to merchant shippers 
who undertook the work of distribution from their own 
stocks. 
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Some Markets Not Covered. 

There is another drawback to the Britisli adherence to 
the commission buying system. Unfortunately that 
system is not fully comprehensi^■e. It lea\es entirely out 
of its scope a number of important markets, such as Egypt, 
China, etc., and, though a good reason for this exists in 
every case, it nevertheless leaves the British manufacturer 
at a greater disadvantage in regard to these countries than 
would be the case if he had not learned to rely upon the 
system in general. Egypt has hitherto offered too many 
risks to the buyer contemplating the possibility of under- 
taking financial responsibilities for clients there ; China 
has not possessed a commercial system suitable for the 
employment of European buyers by more than a \ery 
few of its merchants ; and so with some other specially 
situated markets. The consequence is that many British 
manufacturers leave these countries se^•erely alone rather 
than discover how to depart from the beaten track of their 
usual export methods, or are diffident about attempting 
new methods because they fear they may thus antagonise 
the commission buyers, though obviously their fear 
is wholly groundless and unintelligent under the 
circumstances. 

Danger of " Small" Buying Agents. 

Further, it has to be admitted that the smaller com- 
mission buying agents who spring up for a season and then 
disappear are a distinct source of danger. A man, perhaps, 
gains the confidence of an oversea importer of moderate 
means, and secures from him his home agency and a 
certain necessary amount of financial support. He opens 
an office in London, and, ha^•ing made some sort of start 
with the one " mark," seizes an early opportunity to run 
through his particular market and induce a number of 
retailers — mere village storekeepers in many cases— to 
commence importing on their own account through him. 
He offers to do their buying at a cut rate of commission, 
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and thej' are further influenced by the prospect of saving 
middlemen's profits. They may also have other reasons 
of their own for opening a new source of supply, while 
probably leaving a substantial debt standing on the books 
of the wholesale merchant at the coast. In any case, the 
small buying agent running cheaply-got " marks " of this 
kind naturally soon finds himself "in the cart," or puts 
his own creditors in that interesting position. 

Position of Buying Agents. 

So much may be said in a general way concerning com- 
mission buying agents and their widely differing methods 
and standing ; but a grasp of certain essential details 
regarding them and their work is also necessary in order 
to enter into effectual business relations with them. In 
theory they are the agents for, and subordinates of, their 
oversea clients ; in actual fact they are often the pre- 
dominating factor owing to the financial facilities they 
extend to their clients, and to their direct investments in 
the latters' businesses. In a certain number of cases, on the 
other hand, they owe their own financial support to a 
substantial client. No matter what the circumstances 
in this respect, however, the work of a buying agent is 
done as an agent, under definite instructions, and for a 
pre-arranged rate of commission. He is not, and should 
not attempt to be, a free trader in the sense that a merchant 
shipper is. He works solely for his clients' profit, and 
depends for the enlargement of his own income upon the 
successful increase of the trade of the importers for whom 
he buys. As their requirements grow in volume so does 
the amount, but not the rate, of his commission. For that 
reason he is a willing buyer up to the point where he knows 
that the limit of a client's credit is reached. 

Commission Buying Terms. 

The terms upon which commission buying is performed 
are naturally very elastic. They necessarily vary 
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considerably according to the class of goods handled, and 
also according to the quantities bought. Competition to 
secure a valuable " mark " will bring the rate of commission 
down to a minimum ; the extension of special credit facili- 
ties to a weak " mark " will not only pro\-ide an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a generous commission arrangement, but 
also for charging interest on the amount of capital thus 
locked up. There are various minor ways in which the 
buying agent may increase his revenue, but the one method 
which is by common consent anathema, though still largely 
indulged in s«6 rosa, is the screwing of special secret 
commissions out of the manufacturers with whom orders 
are placed. That sort of thing was all ^'ery well in past 
times, but practically all buying agents nowadays are 
under voluntarily offered agreement to render original 
invoices to their clients, and to pass on all discounts, 
rebates, etc. Consequentlv, no manufacturer who may be 
approached with an illicit suggestion otherwise should feel 
under the slightest compulsion to become a confederate 
in what can only be described as swindling the oversea 
importer. Of course, where the latter, probably under 
financial bondage to his buying agent, is known to have 
given tacit, if not open, consent to such a practice, the 
manufacturer may also have to acquiesce, but he should 
only do so charily, and should avoid such doubtful and 
unsatisfactory business as far as possible. The honest 
buyer does not accept special favours for himself under any 
circumstances, and the manufacturer will usually make a 
fatal mistake by offering anything of the kind. 

Rates of Commission. 

As a matter of fact, the commission terms upon which 
bu3dng agents work are of no practical interest whatever 
to manufacturers and shippers, but as a matter of academic 
interest the following rates may be noted as being about 
the average, though they are not fully comprehensive, and 
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must by no means be taken as an authoritatively accepted 

scale PER CENT. 

Tinplates, Metals in Bar, Sheet, Pig, etc. . IJ 

Wire Nails ... . IJ 

Hardware and Sundries . 2 

Window and Plate Glass . IJ 

Cotton, Wool, and Worsted Yarn 1 

Grey and White Piece Goods . 1|- 
Fancy Piece Goods ... 2 

Provisions . . .2 

The foregoing, though referring to only a few classes of 
articles, are fairly representative. \'ariations are frequent 
to meet special circumstances, this being especially true 
of provisions, which are often bought at IJ per cent, in 
cases where indents average in value well over, say, £100. 
The agent adjusts his account with each of his clients 
periodically, usually half-yearly or j'early, but it is his 
duty and custom to settle trade accounts monthlj', or as 
promptly as ma}' secure for his clients the advantage of 
the customary discounts, etc. As already explained, he 
is legally responsible for the payment of all accounts, and 
is regarded in law as the actual purchaser and owner of 
the goods he ships to clients' instructions. In case of 
default it is he, and not the oversea importer, who is liable 
and must be sued. This applies equally to the separately 
constituted home buying houses of colonial and foreign 
merchant firms, who, it may here be remarked, often work 
an extensive buying agency business in addition to attend- 
ing to the exclusive interests of their own firms. Incident- 
ally, too, it is worthy of note that one point of similarity 
between the " home house " and the general buying agent 
is that, while theoretically subordinate or auxiliary to the 
oversea firms with which they are connected, they are both 
frequently in actual fact the headquarters and controlling 
partners of such oversea firms owing to financial consider- 
ations which develop out of their relations as creditors 

Other Duties of Agent. 

The work of the commission agent is not, of course, 
confined to " confirming " and placing orders with 
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manufacturers according to the indents he receives, and to 
the assumption of the financial responsibilities connected 
with the same. It is his duty to issue detailed shipping 
instructions to the manufacturer, including marking and 
packing of the goods, the number of invoices required for 
consular and other purposes, etc. He fulfils all the duties 
of a consignor in regard to taking out bills of lading, 
entering into freight contracts, insurance, etc., and it is 
also his duty — frequently honoured in the breach instead 
of in the observance — to inspect and pass goods when 
notified by the manufacturer that they are ready for 
shipment. Where machinery and engineering materials are 
concerned this duty of inspection is, of course, especially 
important, and is usually performed by a qualified engineer 
commissioned for the purpose by the agent ; but in regard 
to most other classes of goods the agent acts according to 
the convenience of circumstances and his technical know- 
ledge of the articles which it is his duty to ship ; or, failing 
that, he depends on the reliability of the manufacturer. 

How the " Specific " Indent Affects Agents. 

Something has been said in a previous chapter in refer- 
ence to the effect which the growth of the practice of specific 
indenting has exercised upon the position of the commission 
buying agent. So far as the buying of some classes of goods 
is concerned, it has undoubtedly reduced him to httle more 
than an indent clerk and forwarding agent ; but in a large 
number of lines, and particularly in regard to some markets, 
his influence is as great, and his duties as onerous, as ever. 
This is especially the case in the provision trade, branded 
goods excepted, and it is obvious that in buying drapery 
and fancy goods he is able to exert almost free choice 
beyond the fulfilment of general instructions from his 
clients. His position as the arbiter of an import ers credit, 
involving his right to give or refuse confirmation of orders, 
specific or otherwise, makes it clear that no manufacturer 
can afford to treat him as in any sense a negligible factor. 
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His goodwill must be cultivated as well as that of the 
importers for whom he acts. He has many opportrmities 
to put a spoke in the manufacturer's wheel in small things 
as well as large, and he would not be human if he failed 
to use his power when occasion arose. No matter how 
strong the position of a supplying firm, even to the extent 
of possessing a monopoly, it may find him, if provoked, 
a thorn in its side when solicitous of the innumerable" small 
concessions and courtesies that make commercial relations 
possible. 

E\'en the discovery that a buyer is not an expert in 
regard to a manufacturer's particular product should never 
be presumed upon. Instead, the opportunity thus afforded 
should be most tactfully and delicately used. Large orders 
can never be obtained from a buyer who lacks confidence 
in his own judgment, but let the manufacturer or his repre- 
sentative exert the finer arts of salesmanship to make 
the buyer feel that he has had laid before him the practical 
points on which he may base confident buying, and an 
order is secured. Moreover, if the supplying firm can 
make him feel that its reputation and interests are bound 
up with his in satisfactorily meeting the requirements 
of his oversea " marks," the sense of partnership thus 
created will mean practically a permanent monopoly 
of his orders for the firm in question. The fact that a 
buyer can be fooled, owing to either his ignorance, his 
failure to inspect goods before shipment, or any other 
reason, should ne\-er be taken advantage of. The imme- 
diate result of such short-sighted action is a complaint 
from the importer to whom the goods are consigned, and 
the consequent loss of the buyer's friendship. Although 
it is essential, as previously stated, to recognise that the 
ultimate customer is the actual importer, and that in an 
increasing degree it is necessary to make him the object 
of export selling effort, that in no way makes it advisable 
or possible to treat the commission buying agent with less 
consideration. 
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THE EXPORT AGENT 

Complexity of export selling methods — Export activities not to 
be treated as a secondary department — Export agent a sub- 
stitute for an export manager and department — His claim on 
the factory service must be recognised — Nearest British approxi- 
mation to the American commission selling house — A merchant 
shipper in embryo — Big conceptions and enterprise absent — 
A reason why — A larger future for export agents — Influence 
on oversea firms is the infallible test — Home connection not 
sufficient — Diffusion of effort — Special information as a basis 
of sales campaigns — Special journeys — Terms of payment. 

Up to this point the student of export trade has been made 
acquainted with the general principles of the system on 
which the many activities embodied in the shipment of 
merchandise to oversea markets are conducted, and has 
learnt something about each of the principal classes of 
business men through whose hands the goods pass in order 
to reach the consumer abroad. He has been introduced 
to his potential customers, direct and indirect, and with 
the mind's eye can follow his goods to their ultimate destina- 
tions. He knows where orders originate, and through what 
channels they reach the manufacturer. That knowledge 
is the essential basis of any selling campaign. It means 
intelligent direction of effort, and confidence in persisting 
in such effort. 

Complexity of Export Selling Methods. 

The next step is to examine the various shapes which 
selling effort may assume. It is here that the manufac- 
turer's active policy begins. The machinery of export 
salesmanship is even more elaborate and complex than that 
which is set in motion in export buying, and needs e^-en 
more careful study in order to produce solid results. Agents 
of various kinds and functions can and should be utilised ; 
the special travelling representative has his place in the 
fighting line ; it may prove expedient to establish local 
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branches abroad ; advertising and the distribution of 
catalogues and circulars are important, but need expert 
judgment and knowledge to escape proving sheer waste ; 
and, above all, sound organisation is called for. There 
is no folly so great as that which many manufacturers 
perpetrate in relegating their export departments to a 
secondary place, and in leaving them in the hands of 
inexperienced and probably unenterprising, low-salaried 
employees. Such half-hearted methods have done more 
to injure the reputation of British manufacturers, and to 
hinder British trade, than all the active competition of 
foreign rivals. 

Export Department Desirable. 

The first duty of the manufacturer is, then, to organise 
a thoroughly efficient export department, to place it under 
an experienced manager, and to treat it as a main line 
activity instead of a mere branch for disposing of surplus 
production and creating a more or less problematical 
addition to revenue. In many cases, however, that may 
seem a counsel of perfection for the realisation of which 
facilities are not apparent. If so, it would be a foolish 
waste of money and effort to attempt half-measures, and 
the best alternative would be to find a competent export 
agent who, in his own person and at his own offices, would 
pro\'ide the equivalent of both manager and department. 
The completeness of the equivalent would depend upon the 
agent, who would, of course, not give his whole time and 
services to one firm, but would act for a group of manu- 
facturers on commission terms. A necessary reminder, 
by the way, is that in thus hiring an export sales organisa- 
tion, the lack of an export manager on the spot to press his 
claims daily and hourly must not be allowed to generate the 
feeling that less urgency is called for in regard to putting 
the factory on a footing to produce specially for export. No 
agent, howe\'er great his ability and influential his connec- 
tion, could achie\'e success unless his claim on the 
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manufacturing service were recognised as being at least 
equal to that of the sales manager for the home trade. 

The Export Agent's Limitations. 

As an alternative to controlling shipping trade activities 
from headquarters, the emplo5'ment of an export agent 
offers both advantages and disad\'antages. He represents 
the nearest approximation to the American commission 
selling house, yet he is by no means the same thing. It is 
true that he focusses the sales campaigns of a dozen or 
more manufacturers, relieving them of all direct effort, 
but there the likeness ends. He seldom operates on 
anything like the same scale as his American prototype, nor 
does he extend his representation staff in a similar degree ; 
and at heart he is much more of a merchant than agent, 
his invariable ambition being to establish himself in the 
former capacity as soon as he has acquired sufficient capital. 

The fact is that it is extremely difficult to discuss export 
agents as a class without doing serious injustice to the more 
substantial members of the fraternity. There is an enor- 
mous gap separating the best from the worst, yet even the 
best are apt to take very limited views of their responsibil- 
ities and opportunities. Big conceptions and correspond- 
ing enterprise cannot be said to mark British export agency 
work, probably for the reason that it so often represents 
only a makeshift for the experimental convenience of 
manufacturers who, if more in earnest and more experi- 
enced, would be running their own shipping departments. 
However that may be, the truth remains that manufacturers 
with estabhshed export organisation and connections are 
seldom induced to reUnquish these into the hands of a 
commission firm, though it is a common thing for the 
reverse action to be taken, the manufacturer starting his 
own department after the agent has built up a certain 
amount of overseas trade for him. Such conditions cer- 
tainly do not stimulate the expansion of the export agency 
business, nor tend to improve its personnel and methods. 
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A Larger Future for Export Agents. 

Yet it is one of the probabilities of the near future that 
the export agent will find a more substantial place in the 
British export system. His position is already a more 
creditable and satisfactory one than it was a few years 
ago, and the widening interest of manufacturers in the 
shipping trade affords him promise of still greater oppor- 
tunities. The hall-mark of the good agent is his ability 
to make his influence felt abroad as well as in London or 
Manchester. If he can give proof that he is systematically 
knocking at the doors of the oversea importers as well as 
of the home buyers, he may be regarded as fulfilling his 
functions in a proper manner, and covering adequately the 
field of trade for the cultivation of which he has undertaken 
responsibility. If he can prove nothing more than an 
acquaintance with the business at the London end he 
stands confessed as lacking both the capital and experience 
to do justice to an agency — probably a recruit from the 
enormous number of underpaid City representatives who, 
finding themselves out of work at some time or another, 
make a desperate effort to live on the "snatch" com- 
missions on orders which they manage to cajole out of 
friendly buyers from week to week. 

Special Information. 

Assuming that the right type of agent has been found, 
however, he should be in a position to place at the disposal 
of his principals some advantages which even the best 
organised export departments of individual firms are 
unlikely to possess in the same degree. Not only will his 
organisation be ready for immediate service, but it will 
cover wider ground, and tap buying connections outside 
the range of salesmanship confined to only one class of 
production. That may be considered a source of weakness 
as well as strength, owing to the diffusion of effort over a 
group of agencies instead of concentration on one, but it 
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is inevitable under an\' form of agency s\sleni, and on the 
whole the advantage is greater than the disadvantage in the 
hands of a conscientious and capable agent who knows liow 
to make one connection help another. 

Such an agent will also have at his command an invalua- 
ble mass of personally collected information concerning 
importers in oversea markets. In fact, one of the most 
important items of the equipment of the offices of any 
export agency concern of standing is a \ oluminous register 
- — probably compiled on the card index system, and kept 
thoroughly up to date — of approved buyers in eveiy part 
of the world, the result of life-long collation, and available 
as the basis of campaigns bv circularisation in addition 
to other methods of creating and extending sales. 

Special Journeys. 

Further, an enterprising export agent will not only have 
established connections in the various o\'erseas markets, 
but will arrange special journeys periodically bj' himself 
or a qualified representative. Journeys of this kind, it 
need hardly be said, afford the best conceiv'able method of 
stimulating business, vet, in view of the heavy expenses 
involved, can only be made to pay by a representative 
carrying a number of lines, and are quite impossible for 
isolated manufacturers in most branches of trade. 
Obviously, the agent cannot be expected to undertake these 
journeys on his ordinary commission terms, and it is a 
recognised practice for each of the firms he represents 
to make a contribution in a lump sum in addition to the 
usual payment on results. Such contributions ma\- range 
from £25 to £200, according to the extent of the journev, 
the number and character of the lines represented, and the 
size and weight of the samples which it may be necessary 
to carry. 

To sum up, for the manufacturer who cannot work a 
shipping department of his own, the export agent provides 
all that is required at a minimum outlay, giving an expert 
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selling service abroad, collecting indents and getting orders 
confirmed at home, and adding the use of showrooms and 
offices in a recognised shipping quarter. The manufac- 
turer's only responsibility is to execute the orders received, 
and to do this with meticulous consideration of all special 
stipulations and requirements which, though they may 
differ from what is called for in the home trade, and may 
not appeal to the home-trained intelligence as essential, 
may none the less be accepted as necessary to success in 
catering for a particular overseas market. 
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manufacturers' oversea representatives 

The most essential selling factor — Potency of personal influence — 
Agents should not create direct trade — Some exceptions — Why 
direct trade should be banned — It renders credit unstable 
and antagonises merchants — Example of the Egyptian market — 
Agents' methods — An aristocrat of the road — Limitation of 
commissions — Terms of remuneration — " Bottom-of-the-skip " 
lines — Results not directly traceable — " Commission only " — 
The manufacturer's proof of good faith — Expenses allowances — 
The pernicious " travellers' tax " — Licence dues in various 
markets — Payment for samples — Relative values of agents — 
How to build up a comprehensive system of representation — 
Representatives' expert advice too often ignored — Co-operation 
between manufacturer and representative essential. 

Of all the selling forces a^•ailable in the conduct of export 
trade none is more effectual, and therefore none is more 
essential, than the overseas agent, resident or peripatetic. 

Potency of Personal Influence. 

The reason has been made clear in pre^•ious chapters, but 
a complete understanding of it is of such importance that it 
may well bear further elaboration. If the agent be a 
merchant carrying a certain line on exclusi\e terms, as is 
most commonly the case in the machincr)- trade, then he is 
actuaUy the man who drafts the indents or forwards the 
contracts. If, as is more general, the agent operates pureh' 
as a salesman, working on commission, salary, or expenses 
contribution and commission, then he is in personal touch 
with the men who draft the indents on home bu>-ers or 
merchants, and gets his principal's goods specified instead 
of the choice of maker being left open. In either case, he 
is the man on the spot, and exerts that personal influence 
on the actual buyers which is the most potent force 
conceivable in all selling effort. 
Agents Should Not Create Direct Trade. 

Under no circumstances, however, should he be regarded 
as a means for securing direct business between the 
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manufacturer and the overseas importer. That point can- 
not be too urgently insisted upon, and for thoroughly sound 
reasons. True, there are certain markets, such as Egypt, 
in which the merchant-agent must necessarily be supplied 
direct because the home-buying machinery is lacking, 
but these are exceptions which not only prove the rule, but 
emphasise it in view of the unfortunate results so often 
experienced. Direct trading between the manufacturer 
and overseas firms is a pernicious form of business, no 
matter what plausible arguments may be advanced in its 
favour. Such arguments, indeed, are invariably based on 
theory instead of actual practice, and will not stand work- 
a-day tests. It sounds well to talk of doing away with 
middlemen's profits and commissions, and there are plenty 
of cases in which manufacturers who find it difficult to 
obtain orders — or, more tantalising still, confirmation of 
orders already obtained — through the usual mercantile 
and agency channels, imagine that they are doing the only 
practical and justifiable thing in boldly ignoring these, 
and opening accounts direct with firms in colonial and 
foreign markets. Experience is a harsh teacher in such 
cases, as all who break the accepted rules and methods of 
commerce are bound to discover soon or late — usually soon. 

Why Direct Trade should be Banned. 

To begin with, the direct trader promptly finds himself 
at war with the home merchants and buying agents through 
whom the bulk of export business is transacted, and it is 
therefore useless to look to them for orders. In fact, their 
antagonism damns the possibility of participating in the 
main stream of export trade at all, and, let it be said, their 
antagonism is in no sense the expression of a monopolistic 
spirit. It is based on sound business reasons which should 
easily be apparent. 

To put it plainly, direct trading is calculated to destroy 
the credit of any market, and, moreover, it will be found 
to exist mainly in those markets whose reputation and 
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credit are doubtful. Take Egypt, for example. E\'ery- 
body is aware of the past reputation of that market, and it 
is a fact that it is the most prominent instance of an oversea 
market which has failed to obtain buying representation 
in Great Britain, much to its own disadvantage. Condi- 
tions there have admittedly improved in quite recent times, 
and if this reform proceeds on adequate lines it is one of the 
certainties of the future that a corresponding development 
will be the establishment of those buying connections which 
are now lacking. If, then, the manufacturer finds in any 
country an importing firm which is anxious to open an 
account with him direct, it should be a natural suspicion 
that such a firm is merely seeking additional and unwar- 
ranted credit, having exhausted the leniency either of the 
home shipping and buying houses, or of the local wholesale 
merchant concerns. To afford credit facilities in such 
cases is merely to increase the disaster when the inevitable 
occurs, and it is not surprising that the legitimate merchant 
shippers and commission buyers, who have expert and 
confidential knowledge of the importing firms in the 
countries covered by their operations, should display active 
and uncompromising opposition to the manufacturer who, 
with no opportunity to acquire the special and intimate 
information necessary, intrusively blunders against the 
delicately poised instrument of export credit. He, on his 
part, is called upon to choose whether he will seek to navi- 
gate amid the shallows and quicksands of the meagre 
rivulet of direct trading, or boldly launch on the broad 
main stream of legitimate trade, no matter how strongly the 
current of the latter may seem to run against himat first. 

Agents' Methods. 

All question of direct trading must, therefore, be put 
aside in seeking a clear understanding of the functions of 
an oversea selling agent. His duty is not to book orders 
in the same sense that a commercial traveller in England 
understands the term. Instead, his work consists in getting 
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the lines he carries definitely specified in the indents which 
his cHents periodically forward to their own buying agents 
or to a merchant shipper in London, Manchester, or else- 
where in the United Kingdom. So far as is possible, of 
course, he obtains a written record of each prospective 
order, usually noting on triplicate forms the requirements 
of a client, including detailed quantities and descriptions, 
and leaving one form for transcription on to the indent, 
forwarding one to his principals, and retaining one himself. 
As often as possible, too, the agent gets his client to sign 
the form after adding instructions for the manufacturer 
to get the order confirmed by the particular home merchant 
or agent who ships for him . An order of this kind, however, 
can hardly be regarded as such in the full sense because 
it is subject to confirmation, and the customer cannot be 
held to it as though it were a binding contract. 

Limitation of Commission. 

The agent who does this class of work may be described 
as a kind of super-commercial tra^•eller, an aristocrat of the 
road. He is commonly known as a " manufacturers' 
representative," and carries a group of agencies ranging 
from half a dozen to a score or more. Indeed, men have 
been known to accumulate as many as fifty commissions, 
but they may be set down as either rogues or fools — 
generally the latter. Obviously, no man can give proper 
attention to more than a strictly limited number of lines, 
and if he attempts to do so it is because he is totally 
inexperienced and lacking in common sense, or he has 
some ulterior purpose to serve. A reasonable number is 
from six to twelve, and as far as possible they should be 
allied in character, and such as the representative has a 
more or less expert knowledge of in order that he may be 
able to " talk " them effectually. Such an agent is usually 
a specialist in regard to one market, in which he makes his 
home, opens permanent showrooms at one or more impor- 
tant centres, and often employs a travelling staff in addition 
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to his own personal efforts. If he operates on a somewhat 
smaller scale, and does not establish permanent showrooms, 
he will probably make a point of hiring a room in which to 
display his samples at the various towns he visits. Accord- 
ing to the size of his market he makes what is called " the 
round trip " once, twice or even four times per year, caUing 
on wholesale importers only, with whom he should be a 
persona grata. That, by the wav, does not mean that he 
need be one of the old free-living brigade, transacting all 
his business in saloon bars. Methods of that sort are dead 
in most markets nowadays. The colonial importer in 
particular is as keenly and closely occupied as any merchant 
in the City of London, and he has no time to waste during 
business hours. Consequently, the man who wishes to 
gain his ear must be equaUy business-like, and, indeed, 
the modern manufacturers' representative is usually beyond 
criticism in this respect. 

Terms of Remuneration. 

As regards terms, the remuneration obtained by a 
manufacturers' representative is naturally mainly in the 
shape of commission, though it should not be left entirely 
on a basis of payment by results. Some fixed contribution 
toward expenses is essential if the agent is a first-class 
man, and if he is not no terms are likely to make his work 
profitable to his principals. This expenses contribution 
may not be more than £25 per annum per firm represented, 
and it may be as high as £200 or £250. It depends entirely 
on the class of goods carried, and on the standard of cost 
of hving, travelling, taxation, etc., in the particular market 
to be worked. Only by offering generous terms can the 
best men be induced to take up an agency, and only on 
generous terms can even the best men make any agency 
pay. In fact, under the agency system the least profitable 
lines are naturallv in danger of complete neglect. Every- 
body acquainted with the shipping trade has heard the 
expression " A bottom-of-the-skip line." It smiply means 
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a line on which either the commission or the turnover is 
so smah that the samples are not worth showing, with the 
result that they work their way down to the bottom of the 
representative's "skip" and stay there throughout his 
i ourney . The manufacturer who drives such a hard bargain 
with an agent that he quahfies his goods for the bottom of 
the " skip " may think himself exceedingly cute in getting 
better terms than the other manufacturers represented 
by the same agent, but in actual fact he merely thrusts 
himself into a position where he will contribute to finance 
their selling campaign without obtaining any results 
whatever for himself. The agent who accepts a commission 
which is likely to show him small profit does not necessarily 
do so with the deliberate intention of neglecting it, but he 
has his share of human nature, exactly as other business 
men have, and, anyway, he naturally feels that his first 
dut\' is to those who pay him best. Moreover, in following 
out that principle he has the satisfaction of feeling that 
he is also fulfilling his first duty to himself. 

Results Not Directly Traceable. 

The question, therefore, arises as to what are fair terms 
to offer an oversea agent. No hard and fast figures can 
be stated. There are so many and di^•erse factors to take 
into consideration that every case must be dealt with 
individually. First, there is the rate of commission, which 
obviously must differ according to the character of the goods 
handled, but, speaking very generally, it would range from 
5 per cent, on costly goods sold in large parcels, such as 
heavy piece goods, blankets, etc., to 10 per cent, on articles 
demanding a larger turnover in quantity to make up a 
similar aggregate value. Such commission, it should be 
understood, cannot be limited solely to the orders directly 
traceable to the agent's personal efforts. It is, in the first 
place, an essential characteristic of his work that the results 
are not directly traceable. He may, for example, influence 
indents which are not sent forward by the importer until 
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weeks after his call ; in addition to which it has to be 
realised that his total turno^'er is not comprised in the 
orders of which he is able to send home definite notification, 
but on repeat orders of which he has no personal knowledge, 
but which are none the less entirely to his credit. Con- 
sequently, the only fair basis on which to pav commission 
is the total turnover on the ground covered by the agent, 

" Commission Only." 

So much for the commission payable to an oversea 
agent, but commission, as already explained, does not 
cover the question of terms. In a \'ery few cases a respon- 
sible representative may be willing to accept commission 
onlv, but not unless it is to be paid on an existing trade of 
considerable value, or unless the line in question is a verv 
promising one, and happens to be one which so fits in with 
the rest of his range that no extra expense or labour will 
be im-oh'ed in handling it. Any representative who is 
readv to accept remuneration solely by commission when 
these conditions are lacking should be viewed with the 
gravest suspicion. Either he does not know his business, 
or he has some other axe to grind. No agent who possesses 
a sound connection will place it at the disposal of a manu- 
facturer who offers only an indefinite return ; and none of 
any experience will be prepared to put in a lot of hard work 
for a manufacturer who refuses to stake a penny, and who 
may quite conceivably leave his representative entirely 
unsupported in other ways, such as by failing to suppl\- 
catalogues and samples, executing indents at convenience 
according to the exigencies of home trade, and generally 
treating with carelessness and neglect the export orders 
which cost him nothing to get. Such cases only too often 
occur, and they mean loss, and even ruin, to the agent 
who is spending heavily out of his own pocket to work his 
ground, but has no security that his principals will back 
up his efforts unless it happens to suit their inclination 
and convenience. 
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Expenses Allowance. 

The question of the amount of an annual expenses 
ahowance is even more difficult to settle than that of 
commission. It is necessarily dependent upon the cost of 
working the market, and on the amount of trade which 
can reasonably be anticipated. If the market is one of 
great distances and widely scattered wholesale centres, 
of high railway and hotel rates, and one in which heavy 
Government taxes are imposed on commercial travellers 
and agents, it is clear that a manufacturer's contribution 
towards these expenses must be proportionately large, 
otherwise no representative would feel justified in investing 
a considerable sum of his own money in a journey without 
any security against the ordinary uncertainties of business. 
Only personal acquaintance with many oversea countries 
enables a manufacturer to form an adequate idea of what 
it costs a representative to work them, and how much the 
latter may easily stand to lose even when in possession of 
apparently generous allowances. 

The starting-point in estimating what sum should be 
allocated as an expenses allowance must obviously be the 
consideration of what the representative's general costs 
are likely to be. In regard to these the group of firms 
represented might well make their individual contributions 
equal. Under this head would come the travellers' tax, 
office or showroom rent, personal travelling expenses, etc. 
Each firm should, however, be prepared in addition to take 
into consideration any special expenses to be incurred in 
its behalf. One, for example, may require heavy and 
bulky samples to be carried, while another may be able to 
pack its entire range in a small cardboard box. Again, 
the interests of one may demand special visits to a district 
hundreds of miles off the beaten commercial track, and it 
would be unfair to expect the rest to assist in paying for 
these. Such points might be covered by either a higher 
rate of commission or an extra direct allowance, but on the 
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whole the latter will usually be found to be the more 
satisfactory arrangement. 

" Travellers' Tax." 

Of all the expenses toward which a representative has a 
right to expect his principals to contribute, the tra^•ellers' 
tax is least open to question, because in most countries 
it is imposed on a basis of the number of firms represented, 
and the payment is a definite one in regard to each. This 
tax can easily assume extremely burdensome proportions 
under such conditions, especially in markets which consist 
of a number of states or administrative districts which each 
imposes its own tariff. It may be argued with justice 
that such taxes are a hindrance to trade and an unfair way 
of raising revenue, and should therefore be abolished from 
all parts of the world ; but while some colonial and foreign 
governments refuse to adopt this view, it remains necessary 
for manufacturers to pav with as much grace as possible, 
and, as can usuallv be done, pass the impost on to the 
consumer living in the market which inflicts the tax. 

Licence Dues in Various Markets. 

Within the British Empire, South Africa and Canada 
are the only countries which retain the system. No 
travellers' tax is levied in the United Kingdom, Austraha, 
New Zealand, India, Ceylon, the Federated Malay States, 
the Straits Settlements, Hongkong, the \\'est Indies, Egypt, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, etc., and in most of the cases 
mentioned samples are admitted duty free, or duty return- 
able on re-exportation. Against this wise and liberal 
pohcy South Africa, on the other hand, opposes one of the 
most burdensome systems in the world. In fact, the agent 
who represents a minimum of ten firms throughout the 
Union of South Africa and Rhodesia has to pay no less 
than ;f 180 per annum for the privilege, and if he also visits 
the allied Belgian market of the Katanga he must find a 
further £6. The South American Republics, to(j, present 
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United Kingdom 
Belgium 

Denmark 



Austria 



a chaotic lack of uniformity, Chili being free to the com- 
mercial traveller, while other states impose fees ranging 
from quite small amounts in Colombia and Ecuador to 
the absurd sum of £230 in the small Salta Province of the 
Argentine. By way of illustrating the differences which 
prevail the following list has interest, though to make it 
fully comprehensive would involve a ponderous mass of 
detail with which it is not necessary to burden a work of 
this character — 

Free. 

Free to representatives from recipro- 
cating countries. 

;^8 16s. per annum for the first firm 
represented, and £i 8s. for each 
subsequent firm. 

Makes fine distinctions in regard to 
articles in which travellers may do 
business with all and sundry, and 
those in which business may only be 
transacted with merchants and 
manufacturers. 

A similar system to that of Austria, but 
making the distinctions in regard to 
different articles. 

Free. 

The tax is varied according to whether 
the firm represented has its head- 
quarters in a country which enjoys a 
commercial treaty with Bulgaria. 

Free. 

^50 per annum (^25 per half-year), and 
an additional £5 per firm repre- 
sented, up to a maximum of £\W. 
Half these rates if resident for at 
least three years in any of the British 
South African territories imme- 
diately prior to the application for 
the licence. 

£W per annum {£& per half-year). 

£2Q per annum (^5 per three months). 
£2Q per three months if orders are 
taken for liquor. 

£W per annum. 

^10 per annum. 

^30 per annum. 

£6 per annum. 

Separate tax in each of the fourteen 
Provinces, ranging from £\% in 
Jujuy and £i2 in Buenos Aires, to 
£2S{) in Salta. 



HUNGARV 



Turkey 
Bulgaria 



China 

Union of South Afric.v 
Cape Province 



Transvaal Province . 
Orange Free State Prov. 



Natal Province . 

British Bechiianaland . 
Rhodesia . 
Belgian Congo 
Argentine 
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Brazil . . Eight States are free ; twelve States 

impose licence dues independently, 
ranging from £9 to ;£30. 

Bolivia . A municipal tax is levied in each town, 

the amounts varying up to ;£24. 

Chili . . . Free. 

Mexico . Each of the twenty-seven States levies 

a tax independently, and in one, 
Coahuila, each town makes its own 
impost, in some cases per day, in 
some per month, and in some per 
trip. 

The foregoing list could be extended, but the only effect 
would be to pro^'ide further evidence of the folly and muddle 
which characterise one of the most pernicious and illogical 
forms of taxation in the world. It is one, however, which 
has to be reckoned with, and illustrates the necessity for 
definite financial assistance being granted to an agent 
working in markets thus burdened and obstructed. 

Payment for Samples. 

Among other matters which come up for discussion in 
arranging an agent's terms is that of payment for samples. 
It is, of course, seldom possible to regard these as return- 
able, and where they are of small value they may well be 
presented to the representative free, while they should 
never be invoiced to him a penny abo^•e cost. A commonly 
adopted arrangement in regard to samples of any value is 
to invoice them at half-cost, the principal and agent thus 
sharing the expense equally. 

Relative Values of Agents. 

More important than terms, howc\er, is the choice of an 
agent. A good man is cheap on any terms, and, con^-ersely, 
a bad representative is an expensive luxur>- on connTiission 
only. There is no infallible rule for the manufacturer to 
follow in making appointments. Needless to say. a man 
with a sound reputation, lengthy experience and a large 
buying clientele is the safest possible choice, but it is by 
no means an uncommon phenomenon for such a man to 
prove completely unsuccessful with a particular line, while 
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another with only a fraction of his apparent quahtications 
mav take it up and do a big turno^•cr in it on precisely the 
same ground. The only possible policy for a manufacturer 
to pursue in building a world-wide agency system, or in 
pegging awav at one market only, is to maintain a patient 
and persistent series of trials until the right man is at last 
found in every instance. Let the trials be adequate and 
fair in point of time and terms, but let the decision when 
the time comes for making it be logical and ruthless. In 
this connection it needs to be pointed out that no trial can 
be regarded as fair or adequate if the manufacturer cannot, 
or will not, follow the advice and instructions of his repre- 
sentative in regard to every detail. The representative 
is the expert on the spot, and he knows what is essential 
to success. If his instructions are ignored or over-ridden 
because their meticulous observance does not appeal to the 
manufacturer as absolutelv necessary, the responsibility 
for any failure to gain and hold the market must rest upon 
the latter. Success in export trade more often than not 
turns upon an intimate understanding and fulfilment 
of a particular market's requirements in regard to small and 
apparently trivial details. That intimate local knowledge 
is one of the chief assets of a good agent, and the manu- 
facturer who fails to utilise it by strict co-operation is 
guilty of one of the worst forms of commercial folly. 
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The commission representative's limitations — The small merchant- 
agent with local " sole rights " — Alotor-car and cycle dealers — 
Goods on consignment — The del credere system— Manufacturers' 
insurance in risky markets — Agents for machinery and engineer- 
ing supplies — Technical and commercial knowledge combined — 
Local stocks held — Manufacturers' own experts employed on 
agents' staffs — Special role of agricultural machinery agents — 
Co-operation with visiting representatives — \\'ork at agricultural 
shows — Merchant-agents not on a commission basis — Sole rights 
and special terms — Agency agreements may limit sales — Ter- 
ritories should not be assigned according to the map — Confident 
and successful salesmanship based on security of tenure. 

In a somewhat different category, yet fulfilling a part in 
sales organisation no less important than that of the 
manufacturer's representative, is the merchant-agent. It 
will be obvious that there are some trades and some markets 
which the commission selling agent, whose functions have 
been described in the preceding chapter, cannot cover. 

The Commission Representative's Limitation. 

For example, he cannot possess facilities for selling heavy 
machinery, nor do his peripatetic methods bring him into 
contact with regular buyers of steam engines, ore crushers, 
or coal conveyors. Indeed, in his understanding of the 
term there are no regular trade buyers of such things. 
They cannot be kept in stock like galvanised buckets or 
bales of clothing, nor, if they could, do users go to either 
wholesale or retail stores to buy them. Similarly, in a 
country like Egypt, whose merchants have no buying 
representatives in Europe, the very raison d'etre for the 
manufacturers' commission agent is lacking in respect of 
nearly every branch of trade, unless, of course, he works 
as a direct representative in search of direct trade. It is 
under such circumstances that the merchant-agent becomes 
an essential part of the commercial machinery. He is 
entirely distinct from the commission agent. The latter 
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is a commercial traveller who renders practicable the over- 
seas representation of a number of manufacturers by group- 
ing their interests. The merchant-agent buys on his own 
account, and, in addition, secures sole rights for his own 
district or market. 

The "Small" Merchant Agent. 

The merchant-agent may be roughly divided into three 
types. The first is a comparatively small man who has 
a purely local connection, and serves his purpose by pushing 
lines which would not otherwise obtain an introduction to 
his district. He often is doing business which is more 
retail than wholesale in character, probably a " coolie " or 
native merchant himself, and serving travelling traders 
in addition to running a general store. He serves his 
purpose, but his limitations are very marked. The classes 
of goods in regard to which he finds it worth while to seek 
exclusive district rights are typified by such articles as 
wines and spirits, gramophones, proprietary lines, and 
small novelties generally. As in European markets, too, 
such a trade as that concerned with motor-cars and cycles' 
is largely conducted on agency lines, bringing garage 
owners and dealers within the category of retail 
merchant-agents, though under conditions peculiar to 
themselves. 

The Del Credere System. 

The second type of merchant-agent is to be found in 
various markets, taking goods on consignment or other 
terms, but the most advanced example is probably to be 
found in Egypt working under the del credere system. 
That system, perhaps, demands some detailed explanation. 
Under it a merchant works an agency on commission, and 
not as a buyer on his own account. The manufacturer 
renders accounts direct to the trade buyers whose orders the 
agent obtains, but, in spite of that, the agent is paid an 
adchtional, or higher rate of commission for accepting fuU 
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financial responsibility for his clients' debts. In regard 
to the orders or contracts which he directlj' influences he 
indemnifies his principals against loss in return for a larger 
remuneration. Obviously, such a s^•stem is necessary only 
in markets where credit conditions are doubtful, for manu- 
facturers would have no desire to pay a constant and 
considerable insurance premium on their business with a 
particular market if the risks were only normal, or if the 
orders could be confirmed by reputable English houses. 
Lacking such confirmation, and also lacking the intimate 
local knowledge necessary for controlling credit granted 
to buyers in markets where the described conditions prevail, 
manufacturers are compelled to entrust their interests to 
agents who are not financially strong enough to work 
entirely as merchants, but who nevertheless possess the 
requisite local knowledge, and sufficient capital, to assume 
the limited financial responsibility incurred under the del 
credere system. The manufacturer insures against bad 
debts ; the agent safely gambles on his own business 
acumen and information. Incidentally, it may be explained 
that a del credere agreement is not an undertaking to 
answer for another's default within the meaning of the 
Statute of Frauds, but is binding without the agent's sig- 
nature, and evidence of its existence may be sufficiently 
provided by the implication involved in the payment of 
a higher commission than would be paid under ordinary 
agency terms. The need for written evidence of a del 
credere agreement is obviated by a legal decision that 
although the liability to pay another's debts may be 
incurred should certain circumstances arise, the immediate 
and definite object for which the consideration is given is the 
appointment of an agent. 

Machinery Agents. 

The third type of merchant-agent is to be found in the 
machinery and engineering supply trades, and is of an 
entirely different calibre from that of the two types already 
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described. He is necessarily of considerable financial 
strength, for he handles a class of business involving large 
sums, and does so for a merchant's profit instead of an 
agent's commission. In fact, the machinery agent is 
usually a merchant of very good standing, often having 
his own buying house or representative in England or on the 
Continent, and undertaking as important and complete 
responsibilities as any class of merchant in existence. 

He combines in a high degree both technical and commer- 
cial knowledge and ability, and is capable of selling a light 
plough or a small oil engine from stock, or of taking up a 
big Government contract without preliminary reference to 
the manufacturer in Europe. He holds stocks so far as 
that is possible ; he does much of the advertising required 
in his own territory ; and organises working demonstrations, 
exhibition displays, etc. 

A not uncommon feature of this class of agency work in 
the mining supply trade is the presence on the merchant's 
staff of a technical expert who is sent out by the home 
manufacturer to assist in running the agency for the latter's 
machine or product. Such an expert becomes the em- 
ployee of the merchant, from whom he receives his salary 
and instructions in accordance with conditions laid down in 
the agency agreement. In other words, the merchant 
provides the local commercial knowledge and facihties, 
while relying upon a specialist from the source of pro- 
duction to deal with all technical matters. It may be 
added that this kind of arrangement is advisable only 
where large contracts have to be tendered for, and difficult 
specifications understood, as in connection, say, with the 
gold-mining industry of South Africa. 

In the important colonial and South American agricul- 
tural territories, as well as in the mining districts, the 
merchant-agents form the most influential element of the 
commercial community, and among them represent the 
world's leading makers of all kinds of farming equipment, 
from steam ploughs to chaff-cutters. They are not. 
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howe^•er, under the same necessit^• as mining machinery 
agents to empkn- technical specialists in connection with 
their leading lines, though they are always prepared to 
welcome the assistance afforded by a visiting representative 
from home principals desirous of stimulating business in 
their particular market. Thus, during a local agricultural 
show season — and in some of the colonies this may cover 
a period of five or six months annually, and embrace as 
many as fifty fixtures — the presence of a direct representa- 
tive from headquarters, working in co-operation with the 
agent's staff, is invariably proved to be of the utmost 
value, especially when working deinonstrations or field 
trials are included in the programme. It is a form of 
co-operation which also, of course, frequently calls for some 
arrangement between principal and agent in respect of 
expenses, an arrangement in regard to which no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down, but the business results 
are usually satisfactory to both. Needless to say, through- 
out the machinery trades the remuneration of the merchant- 
agent does not take the form of a commission payment, but 
consists of sole rights and special terms. 

Agency Agreements. 

There is one ob\-ious comment to make in regard to the 
granting of agencies on merchant terms. It may quite 
as easily prove a means of limiting as of extending sales if 
territorial rights are placed in the wrong hands. Before 
fixing up an agreement a manufacturer should make sure 
that the ground specified is fully covered by the prospective 
agency firm. Ne^•er divide agencv territories by the map 
alone. For example, the manufacturer who was foolish 
enough to grant exclusi^•e rights for the entire Belgian 
Congo to a firm at Boma or Leopoldville would soon discover 
that the important and growing Katanga market was not 
being worked, yet, owing to the agreement with the 
West Coast firm, could not be handed oxer to a neighbouring 
Rhodesian house possessing full facilities for obtaining 
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business from this rich mineral and agricultural territory, 
which, owing to geographical reasons and the advance of 
the Cape-to-Cairo railway, is commercially a part of the 
South African market rather than of the Belgian Congo. 

Once satisfied, however, that the appointment of a mer- 
chant-agent is the best method of working a market, and 
that the firm selected is qualified financially and otherwise 
to do justice to the agency, a manufacturer should not 
hesitate to deal as liberally as possible with those to whom 
he entrusts his interests. Above all, he should seek to 
inspire a feeling of confidence and security of tenure such 
as will enable his agent to cultivate something like a 
proprietary interest in the local goodwill which the latter is 
building up for him. 



CHAPTER XI 

SPECIAL TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVES — 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 

Special representatives' conditions of usefulness limited — Excep- 
tional qualiiications needed — Must be given full authority — 
Organisation of local buying agents — Importance of personal 
relations — Settlement of disputes — Assistance of merchant- 
agents in special selling campaigns — Special representatives 
necessary to undertake direct salesmanship in certain trades — 
Methods of financing representatives — Open letters of credit — 
Circular letters of credit — Circular notes — The " letter of 
indication " — Remuneration and expenses allowance. 

There remains one other form of selling agent who may be 
employed by the manufacturer in building up and extending 
export trade, viz., the special travelling representative. 
He may work on either salary or commission, or on both, 
but bears a greater affinity to a staff employee than to the 
more independent classes of agents described in previous 
chapters. The special representative must not be confused 
with the travelling commission agent who tours a number 
of markets on behalf of a group of firms, and is merely a 
variation of the resident overseas agent. He is specially 
appointed by one firm, and naturally the conditions under 
which his services can be made profitable are not so common 
as those which are met by ordinary agency appointments. 

Exceptional Qualifications Needed. 

It rests, of course, with every manufacturer to recognise 
the precise conditions under which he may be warranted 
in incurring the relatively hea^•y expense of dispatching 
his own representati\'e on a particular mission. No definite 
rules can be laid down on this subject, except that the man 
selected for such responsible and costly work must be one 
who possesses the personality, presence and qualifications 
to enable him to assume the role of special ambassador. 
He must be given full authority to act for his firm without 
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hesitation or frequent references home, and must, in fact, 
be in a position to stand to o\'erseas clients as the firm 
itself. He would in most cases go out to make business 
arrangements, or put through transactions, of a character 
never entrusted to the ordinary commission agent, and 
consequently he must be a man of weight, experience, and 
sound judgment. No junior with his spurs to win could 
be regarded as suitable for the job. 

Organisation of Local Buying Agents. 

The sales promotion work of the special representative 
falls roughly under three headings, two of which relate 
chiefly to the control of the agency organisation employed 
by his principals. The third is concerned with direct 
salesmanship, but of a kind outside ordinary mercantile 
channels, and necessarily dealt with in this way because 
no other means exists. 

First there is the work of creating an organisation of 
local buying agents — not commission agents, be it noted — 
in a particular market or markets. Obviously this is a 
task which is more conveniently and efficiently performed 
by a special envoy to the scene of operations, rather than 
by long-range correspondence. In dealing with resident 
agents of a minor type — agents who are really customers 
entrusted with exclusive rights for their individual local- 
ities — nothing is so binding or so stimulating as the estab- 
lishment of personal relations. That is where the special 
representati\'c makes his influence felt ; and, moreover, 
he is able to exercise a more intimate and better-informed 
judgment in selecting agents as regards both their financial 
standing and their ability to influence business. It is 
not always the firm or individual with the most showy 
letter headings, the best knowledge of the English language, 
nor even with the best written references, who is neces- 
sarily the most competent or the most reliable. If he is 
a live man the special representative from home can 
get behind these things and form a truer estimate than all 
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the correspondence in the world can gi\c. It is in such 
markets as Egypt, India, and the Far East that he finds 
most scope, as naturally the appointment of small buying 
agents is neither requisite nor expedient in countries such 
as the great Dominions, adequately covered as they are 
by wholesale houses possessing their own buying and 
shipping connections in Europe, and worked by commission 
agents as described in Chapter IX. 

Settlement of Disputes, etc. 

If the special tra^•elling representative has an}' reason 
at all for visiting these major markets, it can only be in 
connection with the settlement of disputes, or, in the 
engineering and machinery trades, to assist existing mer- 
chant-agents in a special campaign, consisting of working 
demonstrations, displays at exhibitions, agricultural shows, 
etc. Work of this kind, of course, becomes expedient and 
extremely valuable on occasion, and is the second class of 
activity referred to as being open to the special representa- 
tive. It is not, howe\'er, so much direct salesmanship as 
a reinforcing and stimulating of the permanent agency 
arrangements, to which it must be carefully subordinated. 

Finally, there are some branches of manufacturing 
industry which cannot possibly sell their products through 
the merchant houses, and are consequently compelled to 
employ special representatives. The maker of locomotives 
pro\'ides an extreme case of the kind, though it is true that 
his contracts are mainly obtained through the High Com- 
missioners and Agents-General of the various colonies 
where the railways are State-owned, and through the 
London offices of foreign railway companies. Still, there 
are frequent occasions when the ser^■ices of a special 
commercial representative are required in connection with 
such contracts. 

Manufacturers of highly speciahsed industrial equipment, 
notably electric power machinery, water-softening 
apparatus, brewery plant, etc., perhaps provide more 
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complete examples of the necessity for employing a special 
travelling rep^esentati^'e as a salesman in addition to 
generally watching their interests on the spot. Such 
salesmanship, needless to say, is of no ordinary character, 
but demands a man possessing high technical skill, and one 
who is an adept at influencing the judgment of consultants 
and buyers for Government departments and large cor- 
porations, without actual solicitation in the commercial 
tra^•eller's interpretation of that term. 

Methods of Financing Representatives. 

The usual method of financing a special travelling repre- 
sentati^•e is by letter of credit, circular or otherwise 
according to circumstances, or by circular notes. There 
may be some inexperienced manufacturers who innocently 
imagine that a wad of bank notes, or the periodical posting 
of a cheque, should meet the case, but the resources of 
financial institutions go beyond that nowadays. For the 
benefit of those who may need the information, it may be 
useful to explain the nature of a letter of credit and circular 
notes, and the manner of their employment. 

Letters of Credit. 

An open letter of credit is a document given by a banker 
in one locaHty for presentation to a banker in another 
locality, and authorising the latter to make payment of a 
specified sum to a specified person. That is a fair descrip- 
tion of it in principle, but it may be varied by special 
terms and conditions under which all drafts hy a certain 
person up to a certain amount may be honoured, and, of 
course, the time in which such a letter is to remain in force 
has to be precisely stated. A circular letter of credit differs 
only in that it is issued by a banker to his own branches or 
agents, authorising them to meet drafts by a specified person 
up to a certain sum, the amount of such draft being regis- 
tered on the back of the letter, and the letter only becomes 
operative on presentation of what is known as a letter of 
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indication which the banker issues to the person in whose 
favour the letter of credit is drawn. The purpose of the 
letter of indication, which has to be signed by both the 
banker and the person to whom it is issued, is to satisfy 
the banker or agent to whom the letter of credit is pre- 
sented of the identity of the payee, this being done by a 
comparison of the bearer's signature with that in the letter 
of indication. 

A letter of credit may, of course, be drawn by a merchant 
or any person other than a banker, and may also be 
addressed to any agent or correspondent other than a 
banker, provided the facilities exist for meeting it, and for 
adjusting the account between the drawer and drawee. 
A letter of credit is, by the way, a non-negotiable instru- 
ment, though for the purposes of stamp duty it is treated 
as a bill of exchange. 

The following is an example of the form which letters of 
credit should take — 

Circular Letter of Credit 

Not available after 

No 

£ • • 

Date 

To Messrs. Blank S- Co., Ltd. 

Gentlemen, 

We beg to introduce to you , to whom 

you are requested to furnish such funds as he may reqttire up 

to the total amount of pounds sterling against 

sight drafts on our Head Office, London, 

each draft to be plainly marked as drawn under this Letter 

of Credit, No , a7td to be signed in accordance with his 

specimen signature, which you will find on our Letter of 
Indication of the same number, which he will produce herewith. 

We undertake that such drafts shall meet with due honour 

if negotiated within months from this date, and request 

you to buy them at the rate at which you purchase demand 
is on London. 
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The amount of each draft must he inscribed on the back of 
this letter, which must be cancelled and attached to the final 
draft drawn. 

We are, etc. 

N.B. — The hearer is requested to carry this Letter of Credit 
apart from the Letter of Indication, for purposes of security. 

Circular Notes. 

Circular notes are especially con^•enient forms of financing 
a traveller in oversea countries. They are issued by a bank 
to be cashed bv their correspondents abroad, and, though 
exempt from stamp duty, the fact that they carry on the 
back the equivalent of a foreign bill form, makes it necessary 
to affix aid. stamp if payment is to be made within three 
days of sight, or the usual ad valorem bill stamp if payable 
in any other way or time. They are seldom issued for less 
than £10, and, as in the case of letters of credit, have to be 
accompanied by a letter of indication in which the list of 
notes carried is inserted. 

The form of a circular note is quite simple, being as 
follows — 

Circular Note for 

No Date 

Gentlemen. — This note will be presented to you by 

, ivhose signature you will find in 

our Letter of Indication, No , to be produced 

hcreicith. We request you to pay to his order the sum of 

Pounds at the current rate of exchange 

against proper endorsement. — Yours, etc. 

The back of this note bears the ordinary bill form as 
follows — 

£ ■ At sight pay to the order of 

Pounds value received at 

this day of 

[Signature) 
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Letters of Indication. 

The letter of indication issued with such a note or notes, 
or shghtly varied to accompany a letter of credit, would 
be as follows — 

Letter of Indication 

No Date 

Genilcmen. — We beg to introduce to voii , 

K'/io is furnished icith our Circular Notes, numbered , 

and payable at our Head Office, London. We request that 
you will purchase any of these notes presented to you for 
payment at your current rate for demand drafts on London, 
on their being endorsed in your presence in accordance with 
the specimen signature below. — Yours, etc. 

Drawer' s Signature 

Bearer' s Signature 

N .B. — This Letter of Indication should he retained by the 
holder until all the Circular Notes enumerated herein have 
been cashed, when it is to be surrendered to the Banker cashing 
the last Note. 

Remuneration and Expenses Allowance. 

A word is, perhaps, required in regard to the amount 
of the remuneration and expenses allowance of the special 
travelling rep^esentati^•e. He is necessarily a salaried 
man in most cases, and he is not — or should not be — a 
cheap one. If he is good enough to undertake the kind 
of work outlined in this chapter, he is worth at least £1,000 
per year ; if he is not good enough to command that salary 
he is not likely to be good enough to earn anything at all 
for the firm that employs him in the special capacity 
described. Only in a thoroughly liberal spirit should such 
a representative, who may possibly have to carry his firm's 
power of attorney, be selected and dispatched. 
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Still more is generosity needful in allocating his expenses 
allowance. Ocean travel, and the covering of immense 
distances by rail in countries where the penny-a-mile 
standard is unknown, will run to a high total figure ; hotel 
bills in most oversea markets are exorbitant to stay-at-home 
eyes, though only in keeping with local rates of living 
expenses ; special taxes have to be paid ; and it has to be 
remembered that the special ambassador of a firm not only 
has to accept much generous hospitality, but has to return 
it freely. Any parsimony on the part of principals is, 
therefore, likely to cripple a representative, and to render 
his journey futile. On the other hand, a good representa- 
tive who is given a free hand will generally justify his 
expenditure, whatever it may be, by substantial results. 



CHAPTER XII 

manufacturers' oversea branches 

Justification for establishing branch houses — A costly form of 
enterprise — A possible danger — Articles which are most likely 
to be handled successfully by branches — Choice of managers — 
Stocks not necessarily held — Importer's licence necessary in 
many markets — Dangerous competition of discarded com- 
mission agents — Branch factories in ci different category. 

There is one alternative to the export selling methods 
previously described which will doubtless occur at some 
time or another to every manufacturer. Let him come to 
loggerheads with his representati^■e in a particular market, 
fet it occur to him that his business with that market has 
grown large enough to be worked on establishment charges 
at a smaller total than the commission paid to the agent, 
or let a dispute with the local wholesale distributors render 
another channel of access to the market necessary, and the 
question naturally arises for consideration whether the 
founding of a branch house on the spot should not be 
attempted. To the ambitious business man, indeed, this 
alternative may well prove an exceedingly attractive one, 
lor it seems to offer independence of selling agents and 
merchant houses alike, saving the commissions of the one 
class and the profits of the other, and offering all the 
advantages of direct trading with none of its disadvantages. 

A Costly Form of Enterprise. 

The founding of a branch house in a colonial or foreign 
market is an enterprise, however, which should not be 
entered upon hghtly. It may prove a costly way of closing 
rather than opening an overseas territory, though, of course, 
there are cases in which it proves brilliantly successful. 
Usually such success is found to be achieved in connection 
with a well-advertised proprietary article, the public 
demand for which has been, or can be, created more or less 
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independently of the introduction afforded by ordinary 
trade distributors. Given tfiat independence, and the 
assurance of a sufficient turnover, local offices may be 
opened, and a manager and staff installed, without incurring 
more than common business risks. Indeed, such a con- 
centration of selhng power may well lead to enhanced results 
combined with economies. A popular whiskey, a widely 
known boot polish, or, let us say, special branded lines in 
veterinary goods and general farm supplies in an extensive 
agricultural territory which is only partially worked by 
the representatives of the local wholesale firms, may well 
be pushed by a manufacturer's own centrally situated 
organisation. 

Choice of Managers. 

He must be prepared, however, to forego the goodwill 
of the large wholesalers against whom he operates as his 
own merchant, and he must also take into consideration 
the possible hostihty of the home merchant shippers in 
regard to other export markets where the conditions make 
it necessary for him to rely upon the usual trade channels. 
Another point for consideration is the folly of sending out 
a manager, no matter how capable, who does not possess 
an intimate knowledge of the market to be worked ; while 
the difficulty of getting into touch with a thoroughly 
trustworthy and capable man already on the spot is no less 
serious. This latter trouble is sufficiently marked in 
choosing a commission agent from among men who are 
resident in what is an unknown market to the manufac- 
turer, and whose reputations he has no sufficient means of 
gauging ; but the appointment of a manager is a still more 
important matter, involving fuller trust and greater res- 
ponsibilities. Unless the right man is in view the opening 
of a branch house overseas becomes a very serious specula- 
tion. In fact, only the strongest reasons should be allowed 
to influence such a departure from the more general method 
of employing commission selling agents, but if such reasons 
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exist there is no insuperable obstacle to the success of a 
branch house, as actual experience has proved in scores 
of cases. Once founded on thoroughlv sound lines such a 
branch undoubtedly ensures the most complete and 
effective covering of a market. 

As regards the organisation and working of an o\erseas 
branch house, there is little or nothing of a special nature 
to be said. Each manufacturer — or more probably the 
manager he appoints — must work out his own salvation 
in these respects. To do so will require all the expert 
local knowledge of a good commission agent, with organising 
and managerial skill added to salesmanship. 

A branch house does not, of course, necessarily hold 
stocks and supply direct from them, but it will be obvious 
that in cases where that practice is not possible the ad-\'an- 
tages offered are much smaller. It becomes, indeed, an 
agency rather than a branch house, and is little more than 
the equivalent of a commission selling agent. 

Importer's Licence. 

It should not be forgotten, when contemplating the 
creation of an oversea branch which will act on merchant- 
agent lines, importing stocks on its own account, that in 
many countries the cost of an importer's licence, as well as 
travellers' taxes or licence dues for each representative 
employed, will have to be taken into account when 
estimating the probable expenses. 

Competition of Discarded Agents. 

One other point is worth bearing in mind. If a manu- 
facturer's trade with a particular market has been built 
up by a good commission agent the latter should be dealt 
with not merely fairly, but generously, should it be decided 
to displace him by starting a branch. He, after all, has 
created the goodwill, and probably largely at his own 
expense in the earlier days of the agency, and this should 
be taken into consideration when he is called upon to lose 
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the continued fruit of fiis labours. Otlierwise he may 
avenge himself by promptly conveying his connection and 
the manufacturer's valuable goodwill to a rival 
manufacturer. 

Branch Factories. 

The foregoing remarks, it will be clear, apply solely to 
the estabhshment of branches for organising sales on behalf 
of the parent firm in the United Kingdoan. Where a 
manufacturer decides to start a branch factory oversea he 
does so under entirely different conditions, and for very 
different reasons, of which he alone can be the judge. It 
may be simply that he desires to get inside a Customs tariff 
wall ; it may be that he sees an opportunity to increase 
his output more conveniently by taking advantage of local 
supplies of cheap raw material, labour, etc., than by enlarg- 
ing his home factory ; or it may be that his goods do not 
carry well through the Tropics, and he therefore needs a 
depot and centre of production for the entire Southern 
Hemisphere. These and many other reasons may influence 
him, but their discussion forms no part of the purpose of 
this book. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE AMERICAN COMIIISSIDN HOUSE 

Shipping agency work of wider scope than the British — A com- 
bination of home and overseas effort — " Dumping " rates 
frequently quoted — Mixed results — Facile business on direct 
trading and independent merchant lines — Credit basis of com- 
mission house trading — Opportunism a characteristic weakness — 
American energy — l^rices current and trade reports — Com- 
mission house systein inadequate for British export interests — 
Some adaptation of it a feature of the future. 

At this point a brief account of the American commission 
house system will be of interest, and also of service in so 
far as it throws light on a form of competition with which 
British manufacturers and merchant shippers are ahke 
faced. 

Comparison w^ith British Shipping Agent. 

The American commission house is more nearl)' allied 
to the British shipping agent than to any other factor 
employed in British export salesmanship, but its scope 
is wider, and it is usually on a higher plane financially. 
It does work equivalent to that of the home shipping 
agent and overseas commission agent combined, mono- 
polising and concentrating the entire o^•erseas selling effort 
of a more or less numerous group of manufacturers. Such 
a concern obtains sole agencies either for a particular 
market, or for the entire export trade, according to its 
facihties and range of organisation, and then for a merel\- 
nominal commission covers the ground with tra\cllers who 
are able to quote keen prices — they can often quote 
"dumping" rates — over a wide range of lines. 

With headquarters at, say, New York, the American 
commission house will establish branch offices in any 
market or centre where the turno\er is likely to warrant 
it, and, according to the inducement offered and the 
facility of working, will show \'ery excellent results for 
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some of the firms whose representation is held, and, it 
must be admitted, very bad ones for others. 

Strength of the System. 

The strength of the system hes in the speed and con- 
^■enience with wliich a particular line can be introduced 
to importers. The orders of the latter are not, of course, 
" confirmed " in the United States, but are dealt with 
direct, reliance being placed on the judgment of the com- 
mission house ; or the latter may work on lines which, so 
far as credits and payments are concerned, are hardly less 
responsible and independent than those of the British 
merchant shipper, though not, of course, carrying stocks 
nor entering into contracts to purchase. Operations are 
generally conducted on a letter of credit basis, or credit is 
given on thirty, sixty, and even ninety days' sight drafts. 

Opportunism a Characteristic Weakness. 

The weakness of the system is that it is apt to be pervaded 
with that spirit of opportunism which is peculiarly Ameri- 
can. With its great home market, the export activities of 
the United States have always shown a decided tendency to 
fluctuate in intensity and effectiveness according to the 
pressure of business within its own tariff walls. American 
manufacturers have, if such a generalisation may be per- 
mitted, a weakness in the direction of running after the 
profitable business of the moment, and so they are always 
to be found most in evidence when a particular export 
market is booming, or when trade is slack in their home 
market ; whereas, opposed to this opportunist policy, both 
British and German manufacturers have always been 
distinguished by persistence of effort, through good times 
and bad, once they have embarked in trade in a given 
direction. It is in consonance with the national policy, 
therefore, that the American commission house is also 
usually to be found pressing after the obvious profit of the 
moment, and neglecting markets which happen to be dull, 
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or agencies which prove unduly laborious to push. That 
is, of course, a general statement, and should be read as 
such, but it is at least as true as most general statements, 
and truer than many. 

American Hustling. 

This at least can be said for the American commission 
house ; that when it does take up a line energetically its 
energy is something to admire. Not only are travellers 
dispatched in every direction where profitable business is 
in the least likely to respond to cultivation, but an impor- 
tant feature is made of the publication of monthly price 
lists and trade reports which undoubtedly gain the attention 
of importers. Meanwhile, the manufacturers represented 
by such a house have little or no anxiety beyond the filling 
of the orders as they come in. It is a system which would 
not be adequate for the vast export interests of Great 
Britain, but it suits American conditions, and there are not 
lacking signs that some adaptation of it will presentlv be 
a feature of British export trade, though ne^■er, probably, 
to more than a limited and special extent. 



CHAPTER XIV 



EXPORT ADVERTISING 



Advertising introduces the agent — The ■■ constant reminder ■' 
between the agent's journeys — A comprehensive popular 
appeal to all markets impossible — First appeal must be to the 
wholesale importer — Expert advertising to expert buyers — 
Specialised advertising to the overseas public — Local knowledge 
essential — Home advertismg agents not necessarily export 
experts — Export trade journals — Colonial editions of home 
trade journals — Buyers' guides — Advertisements more inter- 
esting than editorial matter — The specialised export journal 
the basis of every publicity campaign — Selection of media — 
Circulation values — Quality better than quantity — Direct 
results not usually traceable — General results provide the real 
test — Preparation of " copy " — Postal tuition experts — The 
paraphernalia of a noisy trade — Business talk to business men — 
Choice of type — Single insertions useless — Persistence is the 
advertiser's prime virtue — Agents' allowances for advertising — 
Campaigns should be directed from headquarters — Export 
advertising pays handsomely. 

There are two primary weapons in the export manufac- 
turer's armoury ; that is, two essential factors whicli he 
can employ in reaching the actual bu3'er abroad with the 
object of influencing the latter when drafting his indents. 
The functions of the first of these, viz., the overseas agent 
or representative, have already been explained. The 
second is advertising, by means of which the work of the 
agent is first introduced, and is then kept alive and fostered 
during the lengthy intervals which naturally occur between 
the visits which he is able to pay to clients who are probably 
scattered over half a continent. 

A World-wide Popular Appeal Impossible. 

It is evident that the kind of advertising which appeals 
to the suburban housewife in England will not be of the 
slightest value in overseas markets. In the first place the 
popular appeal to millions is impossible, except by a 
millionaire. Think of the colossal sum required to placard 
the entire globe, to say nothing of the necessity for filling 
the front pages of the myriad ne\\spapers published 
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throughout the world ! Obviousl\-, the first effort of the 
a^'erage manufacturer — particularly he who produces 
an article which is not in demand by the crowd — must be 
to gain the favourable interest of the primary customer, who 
is the wholesale importer, lea\-ing the retailer and the ulti- 
mate consumer or user to subsidiary influences. This may 
compel a more expert touch in the advertising in order 
that it may appeal to expert buyers, but it also limits the 
circle of appeal and the expense which it is necessary to 
incur. 

The foregoing remarks, of course, appl}' mainly to the 
advertising policy of the manufacturer in search of orders 
from all and sundry markets — who, in fact, looks for 
general results covering the widest possible field of export 
activities. He who, on the other hand, decides to concen- 
trate on a single market — the maker of, say, improved 
veldschoen might be justified in such a course in regard 
to South Africa, which, by the way, is Great Britain's 
largest customer for footwear — would probably be in a 
position to carry out an advertising policy practically 
identical with his publicity methods in the home market, 
attacking simultaneously the interest of the general public 
and the retailer as well as the wholesale trade. If he 
decided to do so he would find a wide range of media in the 
important and influential daily and weekly newspapers 
pubhshed in the principal cities and towns in British 
colonies, in the Latin Republics of South America, and, of 
course, in European countries. In selecting these, however, 
it would be absolutely necessary for him to obtain expert 
advice based on local knowledge. Some of the larger 
British advertising agencies have in recent years specialised 
in this direction, and may be safely trusted to spend an 
appropriation wisely and well ; but it is well to remember 
that every agent capable of preparing cle^-er " copy " has 
not the cosmopolitan knowledge of advertisement media 
necessary to make him a safe guide in organising an overseas 
publicity campaign. 
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Export Trade Journals. 

The bulk of export advertising, however, must be aimed 
at the wholesale importer, and the proper media for reaching 
him are the recognised export trade journals — all, or nearly 
all, monthly publications. 

There are also the colonial or export editions which some 
of the home trade journals, dealing with specific branches 
of business, publish at various intervals. These have their 
distinct spheres of usefulness in cases where actual overseas 
circulation can be proved, as distinct from haphazard free 
distribution based on lists inexpertly prepared from 
directories of uncertain reliability, and sometimes com- 
pletely out of date. Nevertheless, it is well to realise that 
the maj ority of home trade j ournals are compiled to interest 
retail shopkeepers in the United Kingdom, and therefore 
they appeal in somewhat less degree to retailers abroad, 
and still less to wholesale importers, especially as the interest 
of both the latter classes is not confined solely to one branch 
of trade, but is spread over all departments. The export 
influence of such special editions, in fact, is necessarily 
and obviously a secondary factor, and does not provide 
their principal claim upon the attention of the advertiser. 
As supporting media in an export advertising campaign — 
particularly in the soft goods trades — they have a distinct 
value, and are not to be ignored, but they cannot be regarded 
as sufficient by themseh'es to cover the entire export field. 

Buyers' Guides. 

Another secondary class of advertising media worthy of 
mention are the lists, buyers' guides — call them what you 
will — which frankly give no editorial matter, but rely for 
interest upon their advertisements. These are mainly 
successful in native and far-distant markets where the 
agent seldom troubles, and the bagman is at rest. In 
such territories information regarding sources of supply is 
naturally invaluable to the more enterprising element 
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of the trading community, and a collection of manufac- 
turers' announcements gains more attention than the most 
interesting literary matter. 

Importance of Export Trade Journals. 

But, as already stated, the solid basis of any general 
export advertising campaign must be the specialised export 
trade j ournal, covering all branches from softs to machinery, 
and systematically reaching oversea buyers who can be 
got at in no other way. There are comparati\-ely few even 
of these which can honestlv claim effectually to fulfil their 
purpose, but those which really do offer sound \'alue for 
the advertiser's money are undoubtedly among the most 
potent levers available for creating and extending export 
connections. 

Selection of Media. 

In selecting such journals a few cardinal points should be 
carefully borne in mind. In the first place, the manu- 
facturer should not demand a large circulation, nor should 
he regard figures as the gauge of value. Indeed, the more 
reputable export publications refuse to divulge the size of 
their circulations, knowing that the true test is quality 
rather than quantity, which latter any mushroom print can 
guarantee, and even provide, without the advertiser being 
one jot the better for it. The only circulation worth 
considering is that which covers the bond fide wholesale 
importers in a given market or markets, and their buying 
and shipping connections in Europe and America. The 
number of these is obviously limited, and cannot possibly 
run into scores of thousands, but the vast export trade of 
the whole world is in their hands. The essential thing is 
to select a journal which possesses the respect and active 
interest of those who actuahy draft and place indents — 
perhaps the most conservative and difficult public for 
which any newspaper editor can be called on to cater. 
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Direct Results Not Usually Traceable. 

The next point to remember is that directly traceable 
results should not be expected. The suburban housewife 
will always mention where she has seen an article advertised 
when she sends the order for it, but the wholesale merchant 
is seldom wilhng to do anything of the sort. Further, 
even when an overseas importer happens to add such 
information to his instructions, it is quite unlikely that the 
confirming house will pass it on. Only by chance, and very 
seldom, can an advertiser for export trade trace a new 
account or order to its source in a newspaper announcement, 
and, therefore, to complain that a particular advertisement 
has produced no inquiries is to confess ignorance of export 
conditions, and almost, one may say, of human nature. 
Export selling effort, in fact, must in all cases be judged 
by general results. 

Preparation of " Copy." 

A third point for consideration, and one of vital impor- 
tance, is the preparation of ad\-ertisement " copy " for 
insertion in export trade journals. It is a remarkable 
fact that, with all the discussion of advertisement writing 
that goes on nowadays, the existence of innumerable schools 
for teaching the art and securing to ambitious youths a 
certain £5 per week for life, and the hordes of " experts " 
thus crowded into one of the most uncertain and difficult 
corners of the labour market, ideas on this important 
subject ne\'ertheless still remain remarkablv restricted. 

Business Talk to Business Men. 

The advertisement writer who has to make his appeal 
to the general public of the United Kingdom in the pages 
of the daily newspapers and popular magazines, may make 
a great display of " smart " ideas, humorous or e3'e- 
startling pictures, artistic borders, judicious use of white 
space, and all the other paraphernalia of a noisy trade, 
but he who desires to appeal to hard-headed business 
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men must talk sound business to them. They do not 
want to have their fancies tickled, or to be cajoled by 
cunning art into buying something which may or may not 
be of use to them. They are out solelv to do business in 
the most profitable way possible, and will be interested 
in nothing which does not tend plainly and simply to that 
end. Even a profitable proposition brought to their 
notice in flippant or flambovant stvle is at once suspect, 
and may be passed by in consequence. 

The export trade advertisement should, therefore, be 
drafted with extreme care, avoiding equally the one 
extreme of smart and " popular " features, and the other 
extreme of ineffectual dullness as represented by a mere 
statement of the name, address and the speciality for sale. 
Let the advertiser think for a moment what are the points 
which appeal to a wholesale buyer when approached by a 
salesman. He wants, of course, to know that the goods 
are best value for money, but tell him that an article " sa\'es 
labour in the home," or pro^^des a new economy for the 
housekeeper, and he is but mildly impressed. Suggest, 
however, that the article may be kept in stock safely regard- 
less of the most se\'ere climatic conditions, that it will 
pack in such a way as to save freight, that it carries a 
liberal shipping discount, that it will appeal to racial or 
religious prejudices in certain markets, or any similar 
point of practical business interest, and you will soon see 
the article figuring in indents. It is merely a matter of 
common sense, and sufficient has been said to prove usefully- 
suggestive for individual cases. The whole art of export 
advertising is to render clear to the wholesale merchant the 
reasons why he should buy and stock certain goods. Those 
reasons should be stated in terse and clear language, and set 
forth in bold and graceful type, the latter neither grotesque, 
fanciful, nor offensive to the eye by its clumsy or ugly 
plainness. Above all, a long " story " should be avoided, 
as business men are less inclined even than housewives to 
plod through a wordy rigmarole in order to discover its gist. 
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Single Insertions Useless. 

Single insertions, it need hardly be said, are absolutely 
useless in export advertising. Results are not obtained 
instantly, nor by spasmodic efforts. The private individual 
may go straightway with eighteenpence in his hand to 
purchase a popularly advertised article which happens to 
catch his fancy, but the wholesale buyer moves more 
slowly, and awaits his own times and seasons. Therefore, 
persistent advertising, the constant reminder to his buying 
instincts, is the only method of ensuring even a trial 
indent from the importer. After all, export business is 
obviously too big and valuable to be captured by the 
casual expenditure of a few sovereigns. 

Agents' Allowance for Advertising. 

Finally, there is the question of agents' allowances for 
advertising purposes to be considered. On the whole, it 
may be taken as an unwise procedure to place the whole 
responsibility for an advertising campaign on local repre- 
sentatives, no matter how great their knowledge of their 
particular market may be. They are undoubtedly in a 
position to direct a publicity campaign in the purely local 
press, provided that they understand the business of 
advertising without, as is usually the case, having had any 
previous training in it ; but they are certainly not favour- 
ably situated for making contracts with the important 
trade journals which appeal to wholesale buyers, and which 
are mainly published in Europe or America. Further, 
most manufacturers' agents carry a number of commissions, 
from half a dozen upwards, and can hardly be expected 
to work out judicious and comprehensive advertising 
programmes for each of the firms they represent. 

The better way is undoubtedly for the manufacturer to 
direct his own campaign, controlling the expenditure 
himself, though taking the advice of his o^•erseas agents, 
and weighing it carefully to see that it is not only founded 
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on local knowledge, but on an understanding of advertising 
generally. There are plenty' of agents, for example, who 
would go so far as to ^•eto what thev might ignorantly 
regard as a speculation, fearing lest they should be expected 
to cover the expenditure by their own increased efforts, or 
considering that any money spent on their territory should 
go into their own pockets. 

That export advertising pays, and pays handsomel}-, 
has been proved over and over again by scores of firms, 
both large and small, but the right media and the right 
methods must be emploved. 
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The trade mark is a far more vital factor in an export 
selling campaign than is commonly realised. It is, perhaps, 
a costly process to obtain registration in every one of the 
numerous markets of the world, but it is well worth while 
if permanent trade with those markets is desired. Indeed, 
apart from the protection it gives, a distinctive mark is 
practically the only means of arresting and holding the 
attention of users and consumers in countries where 
English is not the spoken language, in territories where the 
standard of education is low, and, above all, among native 
populations to whom the pictorial presentation of an idea 
is always the most effective. The value of a trade mark in 
the highly developed home market is generally appreciated, 
but a little reflection should show that it is enormously 
intensified in trading with countries where the conditions 
described prevail. From every point of view, in fact, 
the British manufacturer has urgent reason for covering 
his interests by comprehensive registration, even at a large 
aggregate cost. 

Danger of Registration in Britain Only. 

So much will readily be recognised, but the export 
manufacturer has other and equally important lessons to 
learn. Especially is it necessary for him to grasp the fact 
that registration in the United Kingdom is worse than 
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useless, for it becomes a positi\'e danger, if not supported 
by similar registration in all other markets. Home 
registration affords no protection whatever in the colonies 
and foreign countries, so that the more valuable a mark 
becomes as a result of merit, advertising and good salesman- 
ship, so much the greater becomes the ad^•antage of counter- 
feiting it abroad if it is not duly protected. E^•ery country 
has its own distinct laws and regulations in regard to trade 
marks, and there are many in which priority of registration 
over-rules all questions of pre^■ious user, with the result 
that the owner of a world-famous mark may find himself 
in the absurd position of being sued and penalised for 
infringement by an upstart counterfeiter — possibly one of 
his own customers — whose object may be either 
permanently to steal the mark, or to blackmail the original 
owner into its repurchase at an exorbitant price. In fact, 
so great is the danger of this kind of thing that not only 
should no manufacturer start to create a goodwill in 
export markets without arranging for a complete sj'stem 
of registration immediately, but none should rest content 
without taking a similar precaution even though he may be 
receiving only casual shipping orders, and may be inchned 
to regard export business as a negligible side-line. He 
may possibly alter this attitude later, and, in any case, 
may find that the effect of inferior goods being sold under 
an imitation of his mark abroad will eventually react 
disastrously on his otherwise protected home trade. 

Selection of a Mark. 

The selection of a trade mark for use with equal effect 
in all of the widely differing markets of the world is also a 
matter calhng for the exercise of careful judgment. 
Extreme simphcity of design and clearness of idea should 
be aimed at so as to reach the understanding and imagina- 
tion of backward and uneducated peoples ; yet this should 
not be allowed to degenerate into crudeness and loss of 
such characteristics as are calculated to appeal to more 
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highly developed markets. On no account should a design 
embody any feature likely to hurt religious, pohtical, or 
racial feelings in any part of the world. For example, a 
semi-humorous picture of fire-worshippers betrayed into 
adoration of a particular make of lamp might appeal to 
all other races, but if it offended the susceptibihties of the 
wealthy Parsees of India its choice as an export trade mark 
would be a mistake. 

Reject Easily Imitated Marks. 

In choosing a device for a trade mark, it is also well 
worth while to bear in mind the disadvantage of a mark 
which lends itself to imitation in a colourable way without 
being exactly reproduced. This is a more subtle form of 
commercial piracy than actual counterfeiting, and a more 
expensive one to combat, for the question of degree of 
similarity between two marks can always be made to pro- 
vide matter for a very pretty legal argument in the Courts. 
Further, the imitator of a mark does not necessarily 
remain under any stigma when a verdict is given against 
him in regard to what is a matter of opinion rather than 
law, and there are consequently to be found plenty of firms 
and individuals among the British manufacturer's foreign 
competitors who would strongly resent any imputation 
against their honesty, yet who do not hesitate to attempt 
to capture his trade by such means as close imitations of 
his mark. A notorious instance of this kind of thing, and 
one which was successfully exposed in the Courts, was the 
use by a firm at Solingen, Germany, of the letters " Q.I.Q." 
in obvious imitation of a Sheffield firm's world-famous 
mark " O.I.O.'' This, it was proved at the time, com- 
pletely deceived native buyers in South Africa, and, indeed, 
might well have misled the somewhat casual buying pubhc 
in England itself. 

The points to be pressed upon the attention of the export 
manufacturer, therefore, are (1) the importance of prompt 
and universal registration in oversea markets as well as in 
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the United Kingdom, and (2) the necessity for selecting a 
mark with extreme judgment. 

Trade Marks' Agent. 

There are few countries in wliich trade mari;s cannot 
be registered and protected, which fact, on the face of it, 
suggests that a colossal and complex task awaits the export 
manufacturer who seeks to grapple with the separate and 
distinct regulations and pitfalls existing in each. The 
simple way out of that difficulty, however, is to employ 
a qualified trade mark agent, who will not onl}' possess 
all necessary information, but will be able to ensure the 
validity and comprehensiveness of every registration. 

Registration Terms in Different Countries. 

The number of colonies and foreign countries in which 
trade marks can be registered is at least one hundred, 
and in all except Belgium, France, Holland, Turkey, 
India, Ceylon, Hongkong, Japan, China, Egypt, the Union 
of South Africa, Rhodesia, the Argentine, Canada, Mexico, 
Chili, Peru, Jamaica, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land, it is necessary to prove Home registration. The 
periods covered by registration in the different countries 
are as follow : Five years (renewable) — Spain ; Te)i years 
[renewahle) — Austria-Hungar}-, Denmark, German}', Nor- 
way, Sweden, Portugal, Russia, the Argentine, Chili, and 
Peru; Fourteen years [renewahle) — Hongkong, Ce^ion, 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, Jamaica, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania ; Fifteen years {renewable) — 
France, Turkey, and Brazil ; Twenty years [renewable) — 
Holland, Switzerland, Japan, Mexico, and the United 
States; Twenty-five years (reneicable) — Canada; Perpetual — 
Belgium, Italy, India, China, Straits Settlements, and 
Egypt. The fees, of course, \'ary considerably. 
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One of the most mystifying features of export business is 
apt to be the number of orders which remain unconfirmed. 
Every manufacturer has his file of these unsatisfactory 
documents — really duplicates forwarded by his directly 
accredited agents in overseas markets by way of notification 
that the actual orders will be found awaiting confirmation 
at the offices of this or that merchant or buying agent — and 
he is not unnaturally incUned to indulge in occasional 
speculation as to what hes behind them. 

Possible Causes of Non-Confirmation. 

The unconfirmed order may be traced to anj? one of a 
series of causes, and it is the wide-awake manufacturer's 
duty to satisfy himself which it is that happens to be robbing 
him of promised business. He must ask these questions — 

(1) Is his agent sending home bogus orders with a view 
to creating an impression of brisk salesmanship when 
genuine orders are scarce ? 

(2) Is his agent too easily put ofi' with empty promises 
by oversea buyers, and consequently spending money and 
time in obtaining purely illusory results ? 

(3) Are any of the confirming houses, otherwise the 
merchant shippers and commission buyers, prejudiced 
against him or his goods ? 

(4) Are the orders which the confirming houses refuse 
to confirm being quietly diverted into other channels for the 
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benefit of their own friends among the manufacturers, 
possibly with a ^'iew to a special — and illegitimate — 
commission being secured ? 

Bogus Orders ? 

The first of these questions is the easiest to answer in 
the affirmative on mere suspicion. On the face of it the 
receipt of detailed particulars of orders from the agent on 
the one hand, and the blank denial of an\- knowledge of 
such orders by the commission buyer or merchant shipper 
on the other, is a circumstance which needs a good deal of 
explaining away by the former. The giving of details, 
indeed, seems damning evidence, a gross aggra^•ation of the 
offence, if the orders are really bogus ones. Against this 
must be set the poverty of motive on the part of any agent 
with a character to sustain and a living to get. Obviously 
the bogus order can only create a passing impression in the 
salesman's favour. The only type of agent capable of 
benefiting by it is he who, having secured an agreement 
for a periodical contribution toward expenses, has no 
intention of seeking business seriousl\-, but only of making 
use of his principals and their too easily obtained money 
so long as the latter can be extracted. The manufacturers 
who get bitten by representatives of this kind either 
deserve their fate or are paying for experience. If the 
agent possesses reasonable credentials, or is a man of 
some degree of repute in his market, it may be taken for 
granted that any orders of his which remain unconfirmed 
are perfectly genuine, and must be explained without any 
reflection on him. Even an untried man should not be 
suspected of the bogus order trick without direct evidence. 

Gullibility of the Agent. 

The second question, affecting the gullibility of the agent 
by easy-going buyers who find it harder to gi\e a straight 
refusal than to promise without intending to perform, is 
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one which may, perhaps, require consideration if the agent 
is very young or inexperienced. Also a certain very hmited 
margin of allowance must be provided for the cases in which 
the buyer for a colonial firm fully intends to forward instruc- 
tions to his confirming house in England, but is over-ruled 
by his general manager or other superior after the agent has 
left. Under such circumstances, of course, no blame can 
possibly be attached to the agent, but a very small pro- 
portion of the orders that remain unconfirmed can 
reasonably be accounted for in this way. 

Prejudice of the Shipper. 

In regard to the third question, the manufacturer is 
himself likely to be in the best position to provide the correct 
answer. He, better than anybody else, should know whether 
he has at any time given the shipping and buying houses 
generally cause for offence by such practices as direct 
trading, failure to fulfil contracts, slackness in delivery, 
or by high-handed or negligent methods of any kind 
whatsoever. 

Diversion of Orders. 

A clear answer to the fourth question will not be so easy 
to obtain, and the only safe rule in tackhng it is to be 
extremely cautious about attaching too much weight to 
mere suspicion, no matter how strong the latter may seem 
in regard to particular firms. That some confirming houses 
do make a practice of diverting orders for purposes of their 
own cannot be denied. In a few cases this simply signifies 
the gratification of old-fashioned prejudices against the 
specific indent, and against the manufacturers who are 
enterprising enough to take the necessary steps to secure it 
at the fountain-head overseas instead of humbly waiting, 
hat in hand, at the inquiry pigeon-hole in the unsympathetic 
shipping firm's lobby. E\-ery year, howe\-er, the number 
of such foolishly prejudiced shippers and buyers becomes 
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markedly smaller, and in time, doubtless, thtre will be none 
left to kick against the pricks. Meanwhile, the only way 
to bring them to book is to provide chapter and verse for 
their oversea chents whose orders ha^•e been thus per^-ersely 
diverted, and to persuade the latter to make an effectual 
protest. If the manufacturer's agent is on sufficiently 
good terms with the importers concerned^ that can easily 
be done ; if he is not it is better to forego this form of flank 
attack, and to put the grievance in a straightforward and 
dignified way before the principals of the guiltv confirming 
house. 

Rare Instances of Dishonesty. 

There are cases, of course, in which investigation brings 
to light more sinister explanations of the non-confirmation 
of orders. Without entering into all the subtleties of the 
arrangements which mav be found in a comparatively few 
isolated instances to exist between commission buyers 
and manufacturers, it will be sufficient to state that because 
a buyer advertises his readiness to supply his importing 
clients with original invoices, it by no means follows that 
he has thus provided proof of either his honesty or his 
wilhngness to work on a " commission only " basis. False 
invoices, secret commissions, etc., are typical of the 
machinery by means of which the dishonest buyer, in colla- 
boration with similarly constituted manufacturing con- 
nections, may serve his own interests at the expense of those 
of his oversea clients, at the same time incidentally robbing 
the straight-dealing manufacturer and his agent — who 
together have spent time, labour, and money in beating 
up orders — of the business which is their due. Cases of this 
kind are naturally extremely difficult to prove, but fortu- 
nately they are of rare occurrence in comparison with the 
huge majority of firms engaged in the export trade whose 
honesty is beyond question. Nevertheless, they provide 
a certain share of the unconfirmed orders which most 
manufacturers have always on their hands. 
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Legitimate Reasons for Non-Gonfirmation. 

In addition, a number of causes capable of perfectly 
satisfactory explanation may be found influencing failure 
to get orders confirmed, and the possible occurrence of tfiese 
should not be lost sight of. For example, the importer may 
suddenly be faced with the prospect of some poHtical 
or economic crisis in his market which renders it prudent 
to cancel instructions previously given to his European 
house, and to hold back intended orders which may have 
already been notified to manufacturers by their agents. 
Under such conditions blame obviously attaches to no one 
concerned. 

Again, many refusals to confirm orders are due to the 
possession by the confirming house of knowledge of the 
financial weakness of the importing firm, which, indeed, 
may already be heavily in debt to the commission buyer or 
merchant, whose objection to support the account further 
is perfectly just and reasonable under the circumstances. 
In passing, it mav be laid down as an indubitable fact 
that the practical interest of the commission buyer is to 
confirm every order possible, for the heavier his buying so 
much the larger does his commission grow. Therefore, it is 
a common-sense conclusion that when orders remain uncon- 
firmed it is not the fault of the buyer, who loses thereby 
equally with the disappointed manufacturer. 

As a matter of fact, the number of unconfirmed orders 
is small in comparison with the total amount of business 
which passes, and of those a \'ery insignificant proportion 
is due to di^'crsion by buyers for questionable purposes. 
The rest are occasioned by one or other of the perfectly 
legitimate causes indicated, and the manufacturer should 
always bear this in mind when tempted to give way to an 
impulse to blame either his own agent or the confirming 
houses. It may usually be taken for granted that an order 
which remains unconfirmed for a month or two is hopeless, 
but it is a very good plan to send all such orders back to 
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the agent at the end of each three or four months. He 
may not be able to get the business e^'en then, but he will 
at least know how matters stand, and ma\' use his know- 
ledge to obtain compensating favours from the buyers who 
have failed him previously. 
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Colonial and foreign government and municipal contracts 
represent a class of business apart, to be canvassed by 
different methods, and in many respects to be executed and 
shipped under different conditions. It is a business, how- 
ever, which is well worth catering for, and which not only 
runs to a very large aggregate value annually, but covers 
a remarkably wide range of trades. 

Comprehensive and Valuable Business. 

Unlike Great Britain, most of the colonies and many 
foreign countries work various important public services 
as government undertakings under State control. Rail- 
ways, harbours, posts, telegraphs, river services, schools, 
hospitals and asylums, in addition to military, naval, police 
and prisons departments, are officially owned and managed, 
and the stores required embrace an immense quantity of 
items, from dredgers and locomotives, to clothing, school 
primers and even surgical implements. Add to this the 
requirements of the great municipalities which exist in all 
the leading markets of the world_, with their drainage, light- 
ing, power, tramway, road and police services, their hand- 
some and costly public buildings, their up-to-date enterprise 
in matters of hygiene, sanitation, public amusements, etc., 
and the field of overseas official business is shown to be 
practically unlimited. It certainly offers rare prizes to 
manufacturers who can grasp the opportunities provided, 
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but against this must be set the prevalent notion that 
official contracts and orders are extremely difficult to get, 
that the ways and methods are devious and obscure, and 
that favouritism, influence, and even worse are the factors 
underlying success in this business. At any rate, manv 
manufacturers are impressed with the idea that it is a kind 
of mysterious and unreachable gold mine in which it is 
useless for them to aspire to a share. Needless to say, the 
actual conditions are entirely different, and afford an 
extremely valuable subject for investigation. 

Supplies for Government. 

Taking first government buying, both colonial and 
foreign, this is done as far as possible through merchant 
houses on the spot. As taxpayers the latter are regarded 
as having a right to benefit by public expenditure so far as 
this can be accomplished without prejudice to the public 
interest, and they are therefore entrusted with a consider- 
able share of the business in general supplies to meet depart- 
mental requirements. Those who hold agencies for Euro- 
pean and American engineering firms may also tender for 
contracts of first-class importance, and, indeed, in foreign 
countries such merchant-agents are essential for capturing 
such business as soon as it is on offer, as only invitations to 
tender for exceptionally large contracts are offered by 
advertisement outside the countries of issue, and time is 
seldom allowed for news of local calls to reach manufactur- 
ing countries, and to be replied to with tenders. In special 
cases, too, foreign governments often employ a merchant 
house of high standing in London, New York, or other centre 
to make purchases, and to undertake the work of inspection 
and shipment. On the whole, however, foreign official 
business is most conveniently catered for through 
merchant-agents as described. 
Colonial Official Buying. 

In regard to colonial official buying, matters are somewhat 
different. The miscellaneous supplies obtained through 
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merchant houses trading in the respective colonies form 
a relatively' small part of the whole. Each self-governing 
colony is represented in London by a High Commissioner or 
Agent-General, and in e\-ery case his staff includes a Stores 
Superintendent at the head of a highly organised and busy 
buying department, the value of the annual purchases of 
which far transcends that of any private firm. The Crown 
Colonies are similarly served by the Crown Agents. All 
large contracts, and an enormous mass of smaller business, 
are given out by these departments on instructions and 
indents which keep arriving by every mail. The question 
for the manufacturer is how to get the ear of these official 
buyers. 

HoTv to Get on the List. 

The process is a perfectly simple and straightforward 
one. The first step is to apply to each for inclusion on his 
" list," and at the same time the firm applying should 
furnish indisputable evidence of its standing, reliabihty 
and capacity for executing orders strictly to specifications 
and time of delivery. No suitable firm is likely to meet 
with a refusal, for the buying is quite as keen as is the 
competition among manufacturers to get the business. 
Once on the "list " the successful firm will be asked to 
quote every time its class of productions is required, and 
on receipt of such requests will be entitled to examine the 
standard specifications and samples of which each colonial 
government buying department maintains a comprehensive 
set. In fact, every courtesy and facility is extended to the 
manufacturer to enable him to give the keenest quotation 
possible. Tenders are dealt with under identification marks, 
expert advice is called in by the official buyer in cases where 
the nature of the goods renders this advisable, and the 
expert's decision is then revised by the buyer, and finally 
ratified by the High Commissioner or Agent-General. 
There is neither mystery nor fa\-ouritism in this. In 
addition to being on the list, of course, the manufacturer 
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should always keep a watchfvil eye on newspaper columns 
for advertisements of contracts offered for open competition. 

Agents for Colonial Municipalities. 

Colonial and foreign municipalities never maintain their 
own buying offices in London, but in all cases have properly 
appointed agents among the merchant-shipping houses. 
Some London firms, in fact, specialise in municipal repre- 
sentation, carrying half a dozen or more such agencies, 
which they work on a commission basis. Others will be 
found holding just one such agency in addition to their 
ordinary business, being influenced probably by a local 
connection, such as the existence of a branch house or 
colonial headquarters at the town in question. Apart 
from ad\'ertising and superintending the large engineering 
contracts which are frequently placed by them on behalf 
of the municipality, these firms conduct their official buying 
on ordinary commission agency lines, and should be 
canvassed in the ordinary way. Early knowledge of 
overseas municipal improvement schemes is obtained 
through local correspondents, trade journals, or a press- 
cutting agency, and is, of course, in\aluable to manu- 
facturers in putting them on the alert for the issue of the 
contracts involved. 

Colonial Government Buyers. 

For the convenience of readers the following list of 
colonial government buyers is appended, but a list of 
municipal agents would obviously be so lengthy as to be 
beyond the scope of this volume — 

AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth of Australia. — The Stores Superintendent' 
Offices of the High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 72 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

New South Wales. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 123-125 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 

Queensland. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the Agent- 
General for Queensland, 409-410 Strand, London, W.C. 
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South Australia. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the 
Agent-General for South Australia, 85 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.G. 

Victoria. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

Western Australia. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the 
Agent-General for Western Australia, 115-116 Strand, 
London, W.C. 

CANADA 

Canada. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the High Com- 
missioner for the Dominion of Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Alberta. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the Agent- 
General for Alberta, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 

British Columbia. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the 
Agent-General for British Columbia, Salisbury House, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C. 

New Brunswick. — The Stores Superintendent, 37 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Nova Scotia. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the Agent- 
General for Nova Scotia, 57a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

Prince Edward Island. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of 
the Agent-General for Prince Edward Island, 10 Hayhill, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 

CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 

The Stores Superintendent, General Stores Department, Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W. 

NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the High 
Commissioner for the Dominion of New Zealand, 13 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

RHODESIA 

Rhodesia. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the British 
South Africa Co., London Wall Buildings, London Wall, E.C. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Union of South Africa. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32 
X'ictoria Street, Westminster. 

TASMANIA 

Tasmanla. — The Stores Superintendent, Offices of the Agent- 
General for Tasmania, 56 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT HELPS MANUFACTURERS 

A NEGLECTED factor — An eflficient intelligence department provided 
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It still remains to describe one factor which can be employed 
by every British manufacturer in developing his export 
business, and one probably to which it would not otherwise 
occur to him to turn. Yet he annually, and very patiently, 
pays a considerable sum in order that it may be provided 
for his service, leaving the matter at that without troubling 
to ascertain what value is returned for his money. 

The Board of Trade. 

The service referred to is that which the Board of Trade 
affords to those who, getting rid of ingrained prejudices 
against officialdom, are wise enough to avail themselves 
of it. Justice may be done to the value of this ser\-ice 
without any danger of over-rating it. True, Government 
officials are not appointed to do a manufacturer's work for 
him, nor is it their duty to run his business while he enjoys 
the proceeds on the Riviera, but they will provide him with 
a very efficient intelligence department. More than this 
can hardly be asked, for they cannot be expected to sell 
his goods for him. They will even p^o^'ide him with oppor- 
tunities for meeting buyers from all parts of the world, 
but they cannot compel those buyers to place orders against 
their judgment and inclination. These are points which 
the average business man who has contracted the habit of 
"grousing" against the Government and its officials is 
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exceedinglv apt to ()\-erlook, and a little plain speaking on 
the subject may prove timely. 

Activities of the Board of Trade. 

Putting prejudice on one side, then, the manufacturer 
may make a very important use of the organisation which 
has been built up by the Board of Trade, and which has 
been extended and improved beyond all precedent in recent 
vears. To outsiders, indeed, the war seemed to galvanise 
the Board in a most surprising way. It not only embarked 
upon activities of an entirely new character, but those 
activities proved of a surprisingly practical and efficient 
nature. As an example, it may be pointed out that without 
a moment's delay the Board's Commissioners in the colonies, 
and Consular officers in foreign countries, were instructed 
to collect information concerning trade opportunities crea- 
ted by the expulsion of Germany and Austria from the 
world's markets, and long before most private firms had 
been able to size up the situation, to say nothing of discover- 
ing and utilising the new business thrown open to them, 
samples of popular Hues of enemy goods were on exhibition 
in various parts of England, with full details concerning 
prices and the extent and neighbourhood of demand, so 
that British manufacturers in scores of cases were at once 
placed in a position to secure new avenues of profitable 
business. That, however, is by the way, and it will be 
of more practical value to discuss the assistance which the 
Board normahy gives to British manufacturers. Its 
ser\-ice is, of course, essentially one of information. In the 
first place, it will answer any question as to the character 
of a given market, and as to the conditions of a particular 
trade in that market. No manufacturer contemplating 
the creation of a demand for his goods in a country with 
which he is unacquainted should fail to obtain official data 
on which to base his plans. Such data is collected through 
the agency of Trade Commissioners in the colonies and 
Consuls in foreign markets, and though, unfortunately. 
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often somewhat belated and out of date, it should not be 
forgotten that special questions may on request be passed 
on to the Board's representatives abroad, and current 
answers obtained without unreasonable delay. It is 
essential, however, not to send such questions direct to a 
Trade Commissioner or Consul, as those officials may only 
reply through the Board, which latter insists upon author- 
ising and controlling all information given out. Therefore, 
every inquiry should be addressed to the Director of the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C., even at the risk of 
losing a mail. It is worth noting, however, that if Trade 
Commissioners are not directly approachable by British 
firms while at their stations in the colonies, the}' never- 
theless make frequent visits to England, when they inva- 
riably set aside several days for the purpose of granting 
interviews to manufacturers in search of special informa- 
tion. Such interviews are, of course, given by previous 
appointment in every case, but bond fide inquirers never 
experience any difficulty in obtaining such appointments, 
apphcations for which are always invited by notices 
appearing in the public press. 

Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

If, however, a manufacturer's interest in export trade 
is of a more general character, his best course is to write 
to the Director of the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
describing the nature of his business and the articles he is 
producing, and asking where he will find the best openings 
for his goods in oversea countries. The reply ha^•ing been 
received and digested, further questions of a less general 
character can be submitted, and will be as readily answered, 
the information thus conveyed covering such matters as 
the nature of the competition to be faced in this or that 
territory, the best methods of entering various markets and 
of conducting business with them, and advice and assistance 
in appointing agents. 
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This service is rendered free of charge to any British 
firm, but for an annual payment of one guinea the Board will 
keep a manufacturer supplied with private reports of 
specific business opportunities, contracts about to be 
placed, and individual inquiries for his kind of goods ; and, 
in addition, will throw in a free weekly copy of the Board 
of Trade Journal, which also contains a mass of similar 
information. 

Status Inquiries. 

Even status inquiries as to prospecti^-e customers abroad 
are dealt with by the Board within certain hmits. Obviously, 
responsible information of a confidential character cannot 
be given officially in regard to private firms or individuals, 
but replies in one of three general formulae may always 
be obtained as follows : (1) Is held in good repute ; (2) is 
respectable, though not in a large way of business ; or 
(3) unable to furnish information on the subject. Something 
more than the literal meaning may be read into the third 
formula as a rule. In regard to actual cases of fraud, or 
the undesirability of doing business with certain firms 
abroad, the Board's procedure is usually to issue a general 
notice in its Journal, and to give particulars to those 
interested on personal application. 

Exhibition of Foreign Goods. 

Among other facilities provided by the Board of Trade 
for British manufacturers is a permanent exhibition at the 
Basinghall Street offices of samples of all kinds of foreign 
goods in actual demand in oversea countries, in addition 
to which, since the war began, a series of specialised exhibi- 
tions has been organised at 32 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
each showing a comprehensive range of German productions 
which could be replaced by British manufactures, every 
article being obtained from shippers and importers who 
are seeking new sources of supply. The selling prices are 
attached, and quantities required are in many cases given. 
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By this form of enterprise the Board has undoubtedly 
brought together hundreds of individual buyers and manu- 
facturers, and been the means of initiating hues of 
production not previously carried on in the United 
Kingdom. 

Exhibitions Branch. 

Another important innovation of recent years is the 
creation of an Exhibitions Branch of the Board of Trade, 
the principal function of which is to organise national 
displays at foreign exhibitions. Not only do purely 
official exhibits come under its control, but all British exhi- 
bitors are afforded an opportunity to secure advantageous 
terms, to have much of the work and worry involved taken 
off their shoulders, and, above all, to be properly classified 
in the British section so as to secure the full prestige of 
their nationality, and, incidentally, to add to that prestige 
by their contribution to the effect of the massed national 
exhibits. Thanks to the Exhibitions Branch of the Board, 
at all important exhibitions held during recent years Great 
Britain has been represented by an adequate national 
section, instead of individual British exhibits being scattered 
far and wide with a consequent diminished effect upon the 
minds of foreign buyers. 

In various minor ways, also, the Board of Trade offers 
British firms different forms of useful ser\'ice, and, though 
there may still be room for many improvements in the 
official system and methods, no manufacturer is nowadays 
justified in neglecting the really valuable and efficient 
assistance which this Government Department places at 
his disposal for the asking. 
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BRITISH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ABROAD 

General attitude toward chambers of commerce — British chambers 
in foreign countries on a different footing — Highly vitahsed 
mstitutions — Local merchants' altruistic service to British 
manufacturers — Prevention of fraud — Advantages to manu- 
facturers — A service wortli paying for — List of British chambers 
of commerce in foreign countries. 

It is at once a strength and a weakness of British character 
to rely upon individual effort for individual results rather 
than to value and make effectual co-operative activities. 
For that reason a chamber of commerce is apt to be regarded 
by the average business man as an innocuous kind of 
debating societj' on the one hand, and on the other as a 
meeting place for trade ri\'als in a state of perpetual 
alarm lest they should " give something away " to each 
other. Seldom is anything done in the United Kingdom 
to make a chamber of commerce a vital factor in business 
promotion, and so such institutions are regarded with mere 
good-humoured tolerance rather than with active interest. 
Beyond stating his profound disagreement it is, fortu- 
nately, not the author's concern to discuss the justice of 
that attitude towards chambers of commerce in the United 
Kingdom, but it is undoubtedly of importance that he 
should clear away any misconceptions of the sort in regard 
to British chambers of commerce abroad. The latter, 
indeed, offer various highly practical forms of assistance 
to the manufacturer who is wise enough to enter into 
membership, and this ^'olume would be incomplete and 
inadequate as a guide to export methods if it failed to make 
mention of the fact. 

Highly Vitalised Institutions. 

British chambers of commerce in foreign countries are, 
as a matter of fact, in practically e^•ery case highly vitahsed 
institutions, fulfilling a role which in some particulars is 
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essentialh' different from that of home chambers. To 
understand this it is necessary to realise the character of 
the membership of such chambers. The acti\e members 
are the British merchants established in the locahty served 
by a particular chamber, and behind these are a number of 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom who carry on busi- 
ness relations with those merchants, and whose participa- 
tion is mainly limited to the payment of their subscriptions. 
And very good vslne for their monev do they get. The 
actual work is done by the merchant-members on the spot, 
and consists almost entirely of the promotion and protection 
of the local interests of the members who are home manu- 
facturers. Except in so far as the interests of the two 
classes of members, acting as principals and clients, can be 
regarded as identical, it is an altruistic form of patriotic 
service by the local members. They intervene in regard 
to all local questions concerning restrictions, obstructions, 
and excessive dues on British goods. They keep a watchful 
eye on special forms of fraud and abuse which arise from 
time to time. They help the British manufacturer and 
shipper in the matter of status inquiries and other confiden- 
tial information. They institute test cases and press legal 
action in connection with swindles for which home firms 
would have neither the knowledge nor the facilities to 
obtain redress. In fact, they serve as the outposts of 
British commerce, policing the bounds of our vast empire 
of trade just as pioneer settlers hold the far-flung lines of 
our territorial empire. 

Money Well Spent. 

The manufacturer who pays his subscription as a member 
of one of these chambers at once creates a distinct bond 
between himself and the local merchant firms, and secures 
what for many practical purposes is a valuable agency 
capable of placing an influential and effectual organisation 
at his disposal in case of the necessity arising. That is a 
service well worth the small annual payment, and the best 
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advice that can be given to any manufacturer who develops 
a trade of an}- value with a city or market where a British 
chamber of commerce exists^ is to seek membership of the 
institution forthwith. 

List of British Chambers Abroad. 

Appended is a list of the British chambers at present in 
active operation in oversea markets — 

Argentina, — British Chamber of Commerce for the Argentine 

Republic, Calle Reconquista, 46, Buenos Aires. London 

Agent, Mr. D. Begg, 793 Salisbury House, E.C. 
China. — British Chamber of Commerce, The Bund, Shanghai ; 

also at Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, and Chefoo. 
Egypt. — British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt, 6 Rue de 

I'Ancienne Bourse, Alexandria (with branches at Savoy 

Chambers, Cairo, and at Suez). 
France. — British Chamber of Commerce, Paris (Inc.), 9 Rue des 

Pyramides, Paris. 

British Chamber of Commerce for the French Riviera and 

the Principality of Monaco, 4 Avenue Massena, Nice. 
Italy. — British Chamber of Commerce for Italy, 1 Via Innocenzo 

Frugoni, Genoa (with branches at 18 Via Andegori, Milan ; 

3 Scali d'Azeglio p.p., Leghorn ; and 75 Via delle Terme, Rome). 
Morocco. — British Chamber of Commerce for Morocco, Tangier. 
Persia. — Briti.sh Chamber of Commerce, Bushire ; British Chamber 

of Commerce, Mohammerah. 
Portugal. — British Chamber of Commerce in Portugal, 4 Rua 

Victor Cordon, Lisbon. 
Russia. — Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, 4 Goiochovaia, 

Petrograd ; with branch at Odessa, and agency at Kiefi. 
Spain. — British Chamber of Commerce for Spain, 9 Plaza de 

Cataluna, Barcelona (branch, 41 Martin de los Heros, Madrid). 
Tunis. — British Chamber of Commerce, 35 Rue Es Sadikia, Tunis. 
Uruguay. — British Chamber of Commerce in Uruguay, 506 Calle 

Rincon, Montevideo. 

The pre-war list would also have included the following — 

Belgium. — British Chamber of Commerce in Belgium, 2 Rue de la 
Bourse, Brussels. 

Germany. — British Chamber of Commerce in Germany, 17 
Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg. 

Turkey and the Balkan States. — British Chamber of Commerce 
of Turkey and the Balkan States (Inc.), 34-35 Tunnel Han, 
Galata, Constantinople (with branch secretaries at 7 Place 
St. Theodore, Athens, Greece; 51 Boulevard Maria-Louisa, 
Sofia, Bulgaria; 47 Kniez Mihailova, Ulitcha, Belgrade, 
Serbia ; and 1 Strada Acadamiei, Bucharest, Rumania). 

British Chamber of Commerce at Smyrna, 21 Local Honischer, 
Smyrna. 
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HOW TO GET EXPORT TRADE : A SUMMARY 

Concentration and specialisation of effort — Vested interests and 
established conditions cannot be defied — Creation and proper 
organisation of an export department essential — Opportunism 
a fatal mistake — Markets must be specially and individually 
catered for — The importer abroad must be discreetly canvassed — 
Employment of selling agents — Representatives abroad must be 
consistently supported — Getting confirmations and " open " 
orders — Importance of the manufacturer's personal interest in 
his export activities. 

The manufacturer who has read the foregoing chapters 
will at least have a working knowledge of the conditions 
under which export trade must be sought and catered for. 
He will be in a position to see clearly what classes of trade 
buyers exist, and to choose definitely on which classes it 
will be wise for him to concentrate his selling efforts. More 
than that, he will have learned what different forms such 
selling efforts must take, and also what forms he must 
avoid. 

Concentration and Specialisation Essential. 

The lessons to be gathered from what has been written 
are easy to summarise. First, the manufacturer must 
make up his mind definitely, for good or ill, which branch of 
the export trade he will enter. It will be useless for him to 
think that he can safely snap up orders from any and every 
direction, attempting to supply all markets through all 
channels, yet concentrating on none. System, and a 
certain conservative adherence to the apparently arbitrary 
conditions which exist, are essential. The established 
order of things — call it a congeries of vested interests or 
what you like — cannot be defied with impunity, not only 
because those vested interests are powerful, but because, 
as has been shown, they are the interests of whole sections 
of the shipping trade — not merely of privileged groups or 
individuals — and are based on vital business necessities, 
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and not on selfish monopolistic grounds at all. The 
insistence on indents from the great colonial and other 
estabhshed markets going solely through the hands of 
merchant-shippers or commission buyers is a case in point. 

Organisation of Export Department. 

Secondly, the manufacturer must decide to create a 
properly organised export department, to be run by an 
expert untroubled by considerations of home trade, and to 
have an equal call on the service of the factory with that 
exercised by the home sales department. Above all, the 
export department should be given full and constant 
consideration, and not treated in an opportunist spirit 
as a mere adjunct, a non-essential speculation, to be pushed 
or neglected at convenience, or to be subservient to the 
exigencies of the home trade. 

Each Market Requires Special Treatment. 

Thirdly, the markets to be catered for must be definitely 
selected, and for sound reasons in each case. Notwith- 
standing the average British manufacturer's somewhat 
insular impressions to the contrary, the whole world is 
not prepared to accept and adopt the standard requirements 
of the home-keeping public of the United Kingdom. Each 
market rightly insists, and will do so increasingly in the 
future, on having its own particular tastes and require- 
ments specially catered for ; therefore, a manufacturer will 
not be justified in allowing his export ambitions to expand 
unduly on the strength of selling a good article. It is 
useless to say that what is good enough for the home trade 
ought to be in favour anywhere else in the world. The 
wise policy is to discover what oversea markets a particular 
firm's products are most suited for, and its facilities for 
production most easily adaptable to, and to confine atten- 
tion to those markets. Indeed, a sound rule for the begin- 
ner in export trade is to select one market only, and to 
work it thoroughly, not necessarily refusing shippers 
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orders for other destinations, but consistently directing 
the active catering and sehing policy to the satisfaction of 
the chosen market. That is a system which can easily be 
extended as circumstances require, whereas to diffuse unin- 
structed energy over all markets, and to hit the mark in 
none, is a course of action which deliberately in\'ites 
failure. 

Export Salesmanship. 

Fourthly, there is the modus operandi of export salesman- 
ship to be studied. The indentor abroad must be discreetly 
canvassed without antagonising the home merchant and 
buying houses upon whom the financial responsibility for 
the business rests. This work, as has been shown, depends 
upon the employment of one or more of the various types 
of selling agents described in Chapters VIII-XI, and it is 
in their selection of, and relations with, these that many 
manufacturers make their worst and most costly mistakes. 
Much patience and care must be shown in finding the right 
firms or individuals, and, indeed, the building up of a 
successful agency system abroad often involves a series of 
disappointing failures, though persistence always ends in a 
satisfactory and permanent appointment or appointments 
being made. Further, the entire onus of showing results 
should not be thrown upon the agent when appointed. 
It is futile to expect him to create business if not vigorously 
and intelligently supported by his principals. He can do 
nothing unless he has the right goods to seh, and unless his 
customers can rely on having their representations, com- 
plaints and instructions to him promptly and properly 
attended to by the manufacturer with whose interests he 
has been entrusted. In fact, special \-igilance should be 
displayed by the manufacturer in seeing that the distant 
overseas representative is not ignored and neglected for 
the benefit of the firm's home traA'ehers, who, being on the 
spot, can make their demands on the factory and 
dispatching room more clamorous and insistent. 
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Experienced Representative Required. 

Fifthly, a keen and experienced representative is required 
in London, and probably in other home centres, to get 
confirmation from the shipping and buying houses of the 
largest possible percentage of the orders notified by the 
overseas representative, and also to be alert to pick up any 
open orders that may be on offer. It is a gross mistake to 
suppose, as so many firms appear to do, that an underpaid 
junior will do for this work. 

Manufacturer's Personal Interest Vital. 

Finally, it remains for the manufacturer himself to take 
a keen personal interest in his export business, to push it 
by ad\'ertising and other general means, to utilise to the 
full such official assistance as may be available, and at the 
earliest convenient moment to make a personal tour of 
investigation in the market or markets he is serving. It is 
an invariable experience that the appearance on the scene 
of operations of the principal of a manufacturing firm does 
more than anything else to stimulate and encourage agents, 
to consolidate relations with importers, and, not least 
important, to bring about an intelligent and vitahsed 
treatment of shipping orders in the factory and office after 
his return home. These in outline are the guiding princi- 
ples to be followed in establishing an export connection, 
and it now remains to take up the study of the detailed 
working of such a connection after it has been secured. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

FINANCIAL MACHINERY AND FACILITIES 

Inadequate facilities provided by British banks — British firms' 
past neglect to demand facilities — A result of the commission 
buying system — Rise of new important markets creates new 
credit requirements — No machinery for financing large con- 
tracts — German co-operative organisation — A double-barrelled 
menace to British supremacy — British investments spent in 
Germany — Lack of co-operation between finance and com- 
merce — A neglected weapon — Long credits impossible under 
present conditions — United States Federal Reserve Act — An 
attack on Great Britain's position as the world's banker — Banks 
must establish special export departments — Commercial banks — 
Two foreign systems for financing export business — Machinery 
needed for financing small and miscellaneous shipping orders. 

Having studied the methods to be pursued in cuhivating 
export trade, and the machinery to be employed in securing 
contracts and orders from oversea markets, the manufac- 
turer next finds it necessary to give his attention to the 
financial facilities which exist to enable him to execute such 
contracts and orders. Just as he will ha\-e learned that 
home trade and export selling methods differ widely, so he 
now discovers that equally marked differences exist in 
the financial machinery of the two branches of trade. 

Inadequacy of Banking Facilities. 

These differences arise mainh* from the fact that British 
banks have never developed adequate facilities for the 
exporter, but have almost entirely limited their ideas and 
their service to the necessities of home business. Worse 
stin, British manufacturers and merchant shippers ha^•e 
never yet awakened to the fact that they can obtain from 
the banks, or provide for themselves, ah the financial 
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facilities required as soon as they adopt intelligent co-opera- 
tion for the purpose. It is only fair to add, however, that 
their backwardness in this respect largely results from the 
employment of the commission buying system, under which 
they make out all accounts to the home buyer only, who is 
responsible for all liabilities on account of his oversea 
clients, taking home credit terms regardless of what terms 
he may have to grant to the importers for whom he buys. 
This has kept the trade with most of the important colonial 
and other export markets on precisely the same footing 
as ordinary home trade so far as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned. He has not been called upon to provide credit 
facilities of a special character in doing this business, and 
consequently has not been under the necessity of evolving 
special financial machinery. 

Finance and Commerce Fail to Go-operate. 

That, however, apphes only to the general trade with 
the class of markets mentioned, and does not alter the fact 
that for the transaction of other, and equally important, 
branches of export business there is a very serious lack of 
the financial support which ought to be available for the 
British manufacturer — support which becomes increasingly 
essential as foreign competition develops. In two direc- 
tions this is specially apparent. The first is in regard to 
those markets, including Russia, Egypt, China and many 
others, which are not served through commission buying 
agents, but through merchant shippers, or by the manu- 
facturer direct. The second is in regard to the large 
engineering contracts which oversea governments, muni- 
cipahties and industrial corporations are constantly placing. 
The consequence is that, even though the great war has 
completely altered conditions, the British manufacturer 
has never been able to give the long credits which could 
alone secure for him a fair share of the general trade with 
a country like Russia. The Germans, on the other hand, 
by co-operative organisation, have been able to give 
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credits that would have meant bankruptcy' to our totally 
unorganised British firms, and by so doing almost mono- 
pohsed the market. So, too, whenever an important 
engineering scheme has been promoted, even in a British 
colony, German money has always been on offer at once to 
finance it, though always on the condition that the con- 
tracts for machinery and material involved should go to 
certain specifically designated German firms who formed 
part of the organisation lending the money. This German 
system, in fact, has developed into a double-barrelled 
menace affecting Great Britain's supremacy equally in the 
world of finance and of commerce. It is quite true, of 
course, that British investments in colonial and foreign 
undertakings are vastly preponderant. That, however, 
does not alter the fact that there is no co-operation between 
British finance and commerce, with the result that our huge 
wealth may produce interest on capital, but it is seldom used 
as the all-powerful weapon it might also be to secure to us 
the benefit of the trade which it creates. We may lend 
the money to erect an electrical installation in the Argentine, 
and then see it passed on to Germany in exchange for the 
machinery which we could equally well have supplied. 
That is not the German way, but British financiers and 
industrialists are sadly slow to profit by the lesson. 

It does not by any means follow that British business 
men should imitate in detail German methods, but we 
should certainly be as prompt as the Germans have been in 
recognising that our future relations with certain European, 
Near Eastern and Far Eastern markets, which are to-day 
at a comparatively early stage of development, but are 
plainly developing toward a ^-ery great future, though 
on different lines from those followed by the colonies and 
the South American Republics, will depend mainly on the 
provision of machinery and methods for financing the 
business which they offer. 

It is merely a matter of adding to — not scrapping — 
the methods evolved by earher generations, which have 
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done good service in dealing with markets whose buyers 
were placed with orders and cheque books at our factory- 
gates, but are not adapted for business with the long-credit 
markets which are now also rising to the first importance. 
To-day the majority of our manufacturers and merchant 
shippers allege that those markets are not safe, and insist 
on maintaining the allegation without further question or 
study, probably because in many cases they know that 
under present conditions they have not the financial 
resources to support the granting of long credits should 
they be induced to admit that the latter might safely 
be gi^•en. In other words, the wish is made father to the 
condemnatory thought. 

United States Federal Reserve Act. 

It is undoubtedly to their existing financial institutions 
that British manufacturers must look for reformed condi- 
tions. Pressure must be put upon the banks not only to 
place bill discounting on a wider and more liberal basis, 
but to be prepared to advance capital on the security of any 
definite export order or contract of an assured character. 
Already there is clear ground to believe that British banks 
will be compelled to adapt their methods and service to 
meet new conditions after the war, and even earlier. For 
example, in the United States Federal Reserve Act, there 
is the germ of a very serious menace to Great Britain's 
position as the banker of the world. That Act is designed 
to enable the United States to finance its own trade by the 
use of American acceptances, and the reser^'e banks 
created for this purpose will also be in a position to compete 
for a share of the international business of financing trade 
by establishing their acceptances on a le^'cl hitherto 
practically monopolised by British acceptors. In fact, the 
Act is specially designed, and has been authoritatively 
interpreted, to enable the Federal reserve banks to discount 
bills accepted by aUied banks on transactions arising out of 
shipments between foreign countries, and having no 
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connection with the United States. That means a dehberate 
and calculated effort to use the conditions created by the 
world war to hft the United States into the position of a 
world banker, and to challenge British financial supremacy 
in this respect. Moreover, it is certain that when peace 
is restored the Federal reserve banks will be used to enable 
United States banks to quote " forward " rates for discount- 
ing bills, so that foreign shippers will be assured against 
finding that rates have risen against them during the 
period in which a bill is in transit by mail steamer. This, 
it may be taken for granted, will induce foreign firms to 
adopt American credit facilities instead of British when 
other reasons also exist for so doing. Obviouslv, then, 
British banks ha^'e now to face competition such as they 
ha^•e not previously experienced, and should be specially 
sensitive to the suggestions and requirements of their 
customers. 

Special Commercial Banks. 

It may be that the banks will find it convenient to 
estabhsh export departments with full facilities for financing 
export business, both small and large ; or a special class of 
bank may come into existence to meet the demand for 
such facilities ; or we may even see commercial banks 
created on the German plan — banks which, in their crudest 
form, are nothing more nor less than combinations of 
groups of financiers and manufacturers who enter into a 
sort of partnership to share the spoils which result from 
linking their separate forms of power and activity for a 
common purpose. The man with the money provides 
capital or credit for the customer on condition that any 
contracts involved go to his own connections, so that he 
may share the commercial profits in addition to taking 
his interest as a money-lender ; while, in view of the 
financial service rendered to his customer, the manufacturer 
can take up contracts on terms convenient and profitable 
to himself. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that there are two forms 
which the financing of export business may take, both of 
which ha\-e been cleverly and systematically developed 
by our foreign competitors. One is the lending of money 
direct to the manufacturer to enable him to carry out a 
contract for which unaided he has not adequate resources, 
and for which he either cannot give sufficiently long credit, 
or perhaps has not the means to meet his wages bill and 
pay for materials during the period required for the execu- 
tion of the contract. The second is the lending of money 
to the manufacturer's potential customer in order to tie the 
latter to him regardless of other business considerations, 
such as quahty, price, etc. For the bulk of British manu- 
facturers interest chiefly lies in the creation of the first kind 
of facility, adaptable to the carrj'ing on of a variety of 
business transactions of no great size individually, but 
calhng for a large capital in the aggregate. 

That the co-operation of British finance and trade must 
be greatly developed in the near future is obvious, but 
pending such development it is useless to labour the point 
in these pages. Let it be assumed, then, that the manu- 
facturer who is entering export trade for the first time is 
prepared to meet any necessities out of his own resources, 
and the next step is to study the credit terms which he may 
be called upon to give in order to establish business relations 
with the different markets of the world. 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

Elaborate machinery for obtaining payment — Drafts, remittances 
and C.O.D. payments — An objection to direct remittances — 
Hypothecation of shipping documents — Letters of hypotheca- 
tion — Advances on bills of exchange — Accepted bills provide 
legal proof of debt — Statutory definition of a bill of exchange — 
Form of draft for acceptance — Indorsement of a bill — Accept- 
ance for honour — Payment by return drafts — Interest on bills — 
" Protesting " a bill — Various terms of bills — Courtesy phrases 
destroy the negotiability of a draft — Stamp duties. 

Turning to a consideration of the methods by which the 
exporter can obtain payment for his goods, we are con- 
fronted by an elaborate machinery which requires an 
expert knowledge and understanding to employ most 
advantageously. Previous references in these pages to 
bills and drafts will doubtless have been understood in a 
general way by the average business man, but a briefly 
detailed description of what constitutes a bill of exchange, 
and of the manner in which it is used as a financial instru- 
ment in connection with export operations, will probably 
be of assistance to many. 

To the shipper a bill of exchange represents more than 
a method of obtaining payment from his customer abroad ; 
it offers a means of raising a loan on the security of the 
goods pending receipt of payment. Apart from this 
method of obtaining payment there is only that of direct 
remittance, or the employment of shipping and forwarding 
agents to collect the amount payable against delivery of 
the goods. Neither of these alternatives permits of the 
shipper receiving cash on shipping the goods, while the 
second leaves the consignee free, in the absence of previous 
payment of a deposit, to refuse to take delivery if the 
market has gone against him, or if he finds money tight 
at the moment. 
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Advances on Bills of Exchange. 

The process by which a shipper obtains an advance from 
his bank on a consignment of goods is known as hypothe- 
cating the shipping documents. He first draws a set of 
bills for acceptance by the consignee, and deposits them 
with the bank, also handing over the im-oice of the goods, 
the insurance policy taken out upon them, and the bill of 
lading — in fact, the proofs of ownership. With these 
documents he is often required to include a " letter of 
hypothecation," the form for which can be obtained from 
the bank, and which is simply an authorisation for the bank 
to deli\'er up the documents only when the bill of exchange 
has been honoured, or, in the e^'ent of it being dishonoured, 
to dispose of the goods for the benefit of the shipper after 
deducting the amount due on the bill. By an arrangement 
of this kind a reputable shipper can always get an advance 
of 80 per cent, or more of the value of a consignment. 

Draft Terms Desirable. 

Even when a shipper does not desire an advance on a 
consignment, it is still recognised that the best method 
of obtaining payment from customers abroad is by means 
of bills drawn upon and accepted by them. The con- 
signee who is simply on remittance terms has many tempta- 
tions to avoid or postpone payment, particularly if rates of 
exchange or general trade conditions go against him, 
whereas he is compelled to meet a bill at maturity. More- 
over, an accepted bill is generally regarded in courts of law 
as complete proof of indebtedness, though in its absence 
such proof can only be given with much trouble by the 
production of certified accounts and invoices bearing the 
vise of the Consul in the country of shipment. Therefore, 
the experienced shipper invariably seeks to impose draft 
terms on his oversea chents — that is, payment by bill 
acceptance, with the proviso that the importer pays all 
bank charges. 
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Definition of B/E. 

A bill of exchange is one of the simplest commercial 
documents in form, though one of the most important in 
effect. It is described in the British statute governing its 
use as " an unconditional order in writing, addressed by 
one person to another, signed by the person gi^■ing it, 
requiring the person to whom it is addressed to pay on 
demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum 
certain in money to, or to the order of, a specified person, 
or to bearer" — which, as a piece of legal phraseology, is 
unusually clear and self-explanatory. 

Form of B/E. 

There is no compulsory form of wording for a bill of 
exchange, either by law or by custom, but the following 
may be taken as typical — 

" At 60 days' sight of this First of Exchange (second 

and third unpaid), pay to the order oi...The Drawer 

(or other person known as The Payee) the sum of 

One Hundred Pounds value recei\-ed, and place 

the same to account as advised. 

T]ie Draie-er 

To The Drawee 

Capetown 

Acceptance and Indorsement. 

The above is a simple form, though it could be made 
simpler by leaving out the words " value received," which 
have no significance and are totally unnecessary, though 
generally inserted. The vital point is that the order 
to pay is entirely unconditional, and the bill therefore 
becomes negotiable after acceptance and indorsement 
by the drawee. A bill is accepted by the drawee writing 
the word " Accepted " across its face, and adding his 
signature. It is indorsed simply by the signature of the 
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drawee on the back, or by such signature with an added 
instruction to pay a particular person. If a bill is drawn 
" after sight," the date of acceptance must be inserted 
to make it operative. A reproduction of a duly accepted 
foreign bill of exchange is shown on page 129. 

Case of Need. 

Various clauses may be inserted in a bill of exchange so 
long as they do not affect its unconditional character as 
an order to pay. One very frequently used consists of the 
words, " In case of need apply to Messrs. Blank & Co." This 
is placed at the bottom left-hand corner, and indicates that 
the person or firm named will accept the bill to save the 
honour of the drawer if the drawee refuses to accept it. 
Another clause may provide for the bill to be met by return 
drafts on London at a certain rate of interest, in which case 
it is necessary for the drawer to include such interest in the 
amount for which the bill is drawn. This is very important, 
as otherwise a considerable sum per year can easily be lost. 
For example, if a bill is to mature in three months, and ihen 
to be paid by return bill at three months' sight, it will be 
seen that there will be a loss of probably seven months' 
interest, reckoning the time required for transmission of 
the second bill, and this accordingly needs to be provided 
for in drawing the first bill, while charges for collection, etc.^ 
also need to be included. 

Noting and Protesting. 

It is necessary also to understand the procedure to be 
followed in case of a bill not being accepted, or in case 
of it being dishonoured after acceptance. A foreign bill — 
that is, one drawn for acceptance outside the United King- 
dom, or one drawn abroad for acceptance in the United 
Kingdom — must not only be " noted " by a notary public, 
but must be "protested" by him. This process consists 
of the formal presentation of the bill by a notary for 
acceptance or payment, and on this being refused he makes 
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a declaration of the facts and adds his protest against the 
action of the drawee. At the same time it is necessary to 
give notice to the drawer and to the last indorser of the 
bill. The object of " protesting" a bill is simply to provide 
proof of its presentation and refusal for the purpose 'of 
subsequent legal proceedings. A specimen Form of 
Protest is given on page 131. 

Stamp Duties. 

Various miscellaneous points also require to be noted 
in connection with bills of exchange. Among other things, 
they may be drawn on demand, at sight, after date, after 
sight, or at usance ; those not drawn on demand or at sight 
are in most countries subject to three days' grace beyond 
the term of the bill ; the word " month " when used in a 
bill of exchange means a calendar month ; and, above all, 
it is fatal to put in courtesy phrases such as " and oblige 
yours respectfully " before the signature of the drawer, as 
such phrases are held to rob the bill of its character as an 
unconditional order to pay. The stamp duties on foreign 
bills of exchange are Id. on amounts up to £5 ; 2d. on 
amounts exceeding £5, but less than £10 ; 3d. on amounts 
exceeding £10, but less than £25 ; 6d. on amounts exceeding 
£25, but less than £100 ; and 6d. for every additional £100, 
or part of £100. A stamp duty of Id. only is imposed on 
bills drawn payable on demand, at sight, or within three 
days after sight or date, whatever the amount. 
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Form of Protest 



On this First day of April in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen I, Edward Chambers, Notary Public 
in the Province of Quebec, in the Dominion of Canada ; 
practising in the City of Montreal, at the request of The 
Bank of British North America, a banking corporation, 
having a place of business in the said City of Montreal, 
did exhibit the original Bill of Exchange, whereof a true 
copy is above written, unto J. and W. Brown the acceptors 
thereof at the office of the Bank of Montreal, in the City of 
Montreal being the particular place where said Bill is payable, 
and there speaking to one of its clerks did demand payment 
of the said Bill, unto which demand he answered : 

Instructions to refuse. 

H'hcrefore, I , the said Notary at the request of the aforesaid 
have protested, and by these presents do protest against the 
Drawers and Acceptors of the said Bill and all other parties 
thereto, or therein concerned for all exchange, re-exchange, 
and all costs, damages, and interest, present and to come, 
for want of payment of the said Bill. 

All of which I attest under my signature. 

(Protested in duplicate, one whereof remains in my Office, 
under the number Three thousand and fifteen. 

(Signed) EDWARD CHAMBERS. 

And afterwards, I, the aforesaid protesting Notary Public, 
did serve due notice in the form prescribed by law, of the 
foregoing Protest for non-payment of the Bill thereby protested 
upon James Robinson & Sons, the drawers thereof, by 
depositing such notice directed to them at 29 Market Street, 
London, England, in His Majesty's Post Office, in the City 
of Montreal, on the Second day of April nineteen hundred and 
fifteen and pre-paying the postage thereon. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have, on the last mentioned 
day and year at Montreal aforesaid, signed these presents. 

EDWARD CHAMBERS. 
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CREDITS AND TERMS OF PAYMENT IN OVERSEA 
MARKETS 

No rough and ready rule — A long credit system does not denote 
a weak market — Agriculture at the base of long credit systems — 
The Russian example — Distance from Europe a factor in 
regulating bill usance — Terms of usance in various markets — 
China pays by remittances — Credit problems demand elastic 
treatment — Illogical policy of some manufacturers — Intelligent 
and informed discrimination essential in granting credits. 

The credit terms which it is possible to give to importers 
in different marlvets pro\-ide, as alreadj' explained, a much- 
vexed question. No rough and ready rule can be adopted 
in regard to them. A market which demands long terms 
is not necessarily weak financiall}'. It may quite well 
be, as in the case of Russia, that the terms it requires in 
connection with the payment for its imports are simply 
based upon, and a reflection of, the credit system prevailing 
within its own borders. In fact, a study of the subject 
reveals the deciding factor in most long credit markets to 
be agriculture. 

Long Credit Often Necessary. 

It works in this way. In a partially developed agricul- 
tural or pastoral country, such as Russia and some of the 
South American Republics, the farmers who form the 
principal element of the population are apt to be richer in 
land and stock than in liquid resources. They have an 
annual harvest of their crops, and when these are disposed 
of they obtain practically in one lump sum their annual 
income. It may or may not be mortgaged, but what 
disbursements they make in cash are necessarily mainly 
at that time. Yet they require supplies throughout the 
year, and the consequence is that the traders who supply 
them have to give them credit on the security of their 
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potential crops. That means at least twelve months' 
credit in many such markets, and what the retailer has to 
give in this way he, not generally being a capitalist himself, 
has to obtain from the wholesaler, and thus the demand 
for long credit finally reaches the importer, who in turn 
is compelled to look to his oversea exporting connections 
for facilities which, judged by British standards, seem out 
of all reason. There, in brief, is the explanation of the 
long credit terms demanded by more than one substantial 
market which British shippers have in the past neglected 
through failure to understand, and lack of facilities for 
complying with, the requirements in regard to payment 
for consignments. German houses, on the contrary, owe 
much of their success as exporters to their sympathetic 
understanding of the conditions described, and to their 
able organisation of means for meeting them. 

Effect of Distance on Credit. 

In other markets, such as the principal British Domi- 
nions, the question of terms of payment resolves itself into 
nothing more nor less than a matter of distance from 
Europe, which is the chief factor regulating the usance of 
biUs of exchange, coupled with local distance as affecting 
speed of distribution of goods, and also local credit customs. 

Terms of Credit in Various Markets. 

Even so, hard and fast rules cannot be laid down in regard 
to each importing country. Credits may show wide 
differences in different branches of trade, and for other 
reasons the relation between bill usance and the factors 
mentioned above are not in all cases very apparent. For 
example, bills drawn on Australian and New Zealand firms 
vary from sight to 120 days' sight, though the commonest 
are at 60 days' sight. South African procedure favours 
90 days' sight bills, though here again the whole gamut from 
sight to 120 days' sight is liable to be used. In Central 
America we find Mexican usance to be 60 days' sight, with 
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fairly frequent 3 days' sight bills. Among South American 
countries, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, and Peru 
make 90 days' sight their usance ; Colombia, 30 days' 
sight ; Uruguay and Paraguay, 60 to 90 days ; Ecuador, 
three to six months' credit, followed if necessary by 
renewal of bills with from 8 to 12 per cent, interest added ; 
and Venezuela trades on a basis of six months' credit, 
which may be extended to nine months at 6 per cent, 
interest, though in the drug trade and some other 
departments nine months' credit is expected without 
interest. British bills drawn on the United States are 
mostly at 60 and 90 days' sight. Payment by bills drawn 
on China is not frequent, the more usual method being by 
remittances, owing to British firms objecting to the trouble 
of taking into their reckoning the extreme variations of 
exchange which occur with that country. In Russia long 
credits are, as previously stated, the rule, though under 
war conditions terms of payment have very largely been 
reduced to cash or 30 days' open accounts. In the machinery 
trade it is not unusual for Russian buyers to extend their 
payments over a period of two or three years. Finland 
pays cash against documents, or against three months' 
London bankers' draft. Canada is distinctly a short credit 
market, doing a large amount of business on " cash against 
documents " terms. 

Credit Problems Demand Elastic Treatment. 

Needless to say, the foregoing do not represent hard 
and fast rules, but simply the terms which happen to be 
most commonly used in the markets mentioned. To be 
very comprehensive or very exact in an attempt to state 
the terms of credit prevailing in all parts of the world is an 
impossibility. Equally impossible is it for the shipper to 
be absolutely inelastic in dealing with the credit problems 
which confront him. Those problems should not occur 
in regard to the granting of credit so much as to whom 
credit should be allowed. The fault with many British 
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manufacturers, particularly in doing business with markets 
which are not represented by commission buyers in 
England, is that they too often gi\-e credit in cases where 
they should not, and where a very little knowledge such 
as a reliable local agent should possess would be sufficient 
to avoid error ; while, once they have been bitten, they 
somewhat foolishly place an entire market under con- 
demnation, and seek to impose unnecessarily se^•ere terms 
generally. Instead, they should acquire the necessary 
local knowledge by starting a branch office on the spot, or 
by employing a local agent. A close study of credit 
problems is essential in any firm desirous of succeeding 
in export trade, for any attempt to enforce the same terms 
in dealing with all oversea markets is by the diversity of 
conditions prevailing foredoomed to failure ; whereas a 
careful and intelligent discrimination in the matter may 
easily prove the key to opportunities for doing permanent 
business of the highest \'alue, and offering a margin of 
profit such as can ne^'er be secured in home trade. Sym- 
pathetic treatment of oversea buyers according to the 
conditions under which they work is the secret of success 
in most markets, but the conditions referred to must be 
understood, and not taken too readily for granted. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW TO QUOTE TO OVERSEA BUYERS 

Reasons why export inquiries fail to fructify — The golden rule 
when quoting — Terms, specifications, etc., must be made easily 
intelligible — Buyeis must be addressed in their own language — 
Those who speak English do not think m English terms of 
weights and measures — Technical terms — " Through rates " — 
Shippers can work out cost of delivery more easily than 
importers — CT.F. — " Franco " — " Loco " — F.O.R., F.O.B., and 
F.A S. — Exactitude essential in using shipping terms. 

The importance of pursuing correct methods in quoting 
to export inquiries is far from generally recognised. Many 
a manufacturer or shipper who is puzzled by the fact that 
his inquiries do not fructify in the shape of a reasonable 
proportion of actual orders might find the cause in the way 
he offers quotations, and this applies not merely to his 
specific quotations, but to his general preparation of price 
lists, catalogues, samples, etc. 

Why Inquiries Fail to Fructify. 

Nothing in business experience could be more tantalising 
after finding the road to the attention of export buyers, 
and securing their practical interest in the goods offered, 
than to see that interest fade away without any practical 
result just as soon as they begin to deal with details of 
price and shipment. In such circumstances it is surely 
wise to re-examine critically the seUing methods employed 
at that stage, and not to waste time in railing at repre- 
sentatives, or at the journals carrying the advertisements 
of the goods, for being unable to influence business. 
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" Put Yourself in His Place." 

The rules to be followed in quoting are certainly simple 
enough, and it can only be assumed that their frequent 
neglect is due largely to the fact that they touch conditions 
which are outside the range of the average home business 
man's experience. However that may be, it cannot be 
denied that almost the last lesson usually learned in the 
course of the customary haphazard education in export 
methods under that hard schoolmaster Exp'erience is one 
which should be almost the first, viz., how to quote so as 
to secure orders. 

As a matter of fact^ the rules to be followed may all be 
summed up in one sentence. It is that the seller should 
endeavour to appreciate and meet the buyer's conditions, 
requirements, difficulties, and especially his idiosyncrasies. 
" Put yourself in his place " might be taken as a guiding 
motto. In following it out the first point for consideration 
will obviously be how to make terms, prices, and all 
communications easily intelhgible to the buyer. If, for 
example, he is of foreign nationality, speaking the language 
of his country, it will be folly to address him in English, 
widely used as the latter may be in the markets of the 
world. Indeed, British manufacturers are prone to place 
far too much reliance on the admitted universahty of their 
mother tongue, and, heresy as it may seem, it might in 
some respects be better for them if their language were in 
less general use outside the British Isles, inasmuch as they 
would then be compelled to do export business on more 
cosmopolitan linguistic lines. 

Use the Buyer's Own Language. 

But, it may be argued, if English is so widely understood, 
the need for translating communications with buyers in 
foreign countries cannot be very great. No fallacy could 
be more complete. There are thousands of buyers in all 
parts of the world who do not understand English, while 
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among the rest no man, however expert, can be thoroughly 
at home in any except his own language. Moreover, even 
among foreigners well acquainted with the Enghsh language 
there is not usuahy to be found any great familiarity with 
British money values, weights and measures, and they are 
not unnaturally apt to shirk the laborious task of converting 
sterling and Imperial units into their local currencies ; 
while, of course, even a temptingly low quotation loses its 
force of appeal when it does not hit the eye and the intelli- 
gence of the buyer with immediate certainty and clearness. 
Technical terms, again, frequently have to be used in busi- 
ness communications and catalogues, and, unless these are 
given in the language of the buyer, the latter will probably 
be at a complete loss to understand them, such terms being 
seldom or never found in ordinary dictionaries. Above 
all, there is the pleasing compliment to the foreigner who 
is always addressed in his own language, a factor which 
counts for more than might be imagined, especially in 
Latin American markets, where the people are usually 
very sensitive on this point. It is obvious, therefore, that 
any export salesman who translates all communications, 
lists, etc., intended for foreign bu3'ers must score 
enormously over his less thoughtful and painstaking 
competitors. 

Quote " Through Rates." 

So much for the language question, but there is another, 
and scarcely less important, factor to be employed in order 
to smooth the way for the buyer, and thereby to tempt him 
to accept a particular offer or quotation. That factor con- 
sists of quoting " through rates" to the buyer's door, or at 
least to his nearest port, instead of leaving him to work out 
the total cost of freight, Customs and port dues, railway 
rates, insurance, etc., and adding the amount to a quota- 
tion ex factory, or quoting merely to include delivery at 
the docks for shipment. This may seem to involve a great 
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deal of labour, but the acquisition of the necessary informa- 
tion should present no difficulties to an experienced shipping 
clerk, and should form part of the ordinary routine of any 
properly conducted shipping department. In fact, the 
shipper should be in a better position than the importer to 
discover or work out means of saving time and charges 
on a consignment, for he is at the centre of distribution, 
and should be in close touch with every fluctuation of the 
freight market, and with the head offices of shipping 
companies, etc. The value to the buyer of a through 
quotation must be dear. Imagine him with several 
competitive offers before him, and in doubt as to the exact 
amount to be allowed for freight, railage, Customs duties, or 
insurance. If one of the quotations covers all these he is 
likely to settle the matter by accepting it without further 
comparison of prices. 

Methods of Quoting. 

In quoting for export a number of terms are in common 
use, the exact meaning of which should be thoroughly 
understood, otherwise either the shipper or the importer 
may find himself in the toils of an adverse bargain. For 
example, C.I.F., which means cost, insurance, and freight, 
should not be taken as meaning completely free through 
delivery, as is often ignorantly assumed. Its literal mean- 
ing is the only one permissible, and that simply carries 
.the goods to the port of dehvery, and does not cover import 
dues and railage or other transport after unloading. 
Variants of C.I.F. are C.I.F.C.I., or cost, insurance, freight, 
commission and interest, or C.I.F.C, which does not include 
interest. Complete free through delivery is designated 
by the term " Franco," and covers the goods to the con- 
signee's very door. Again, C. & F. signifies only costs as 
far as the ship's hold, and freight to the port of destination, 
insurance being excepted from the reckoning. The use of 
the term " Loco " means that the quotation merely covers 
the actual price of the goods without packing or carriage 
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from the warehouse or factory vvliere they lie. F.O.R., or 
" free on rail," signifies that the only charges included in 
a quotation are the cost, packing, collection, and transport 
to the railway at the shipper's end. F.O.B. covers the 
charges from the factory to the ship's hold, but excepts 
freight and insurance. Slightly different is F.A.S., or 
" free alongside ship," whicli signifies all the stipulations 
under F.O.B. , with the exception of any charges incurred in 
loading operations. 

The foregoing are the only terms of the kind likely to 
occur in connection with export quotations and shipping 
contracts and orders, and they or any others should 
ob^•iously not be interpreted loosely, but strictly in accord- 
ance with their exact and customary meaning. Should 
any term occur about the meaning of which a doubt is 
felt, reference should be made to the glossary at the end of 
this volume. No chances should ever be taken in such 
matters. 



CHAPTER XXV 

EXPORT CATALOGUES 

An unintelligently used form of trade promotion — Colourless 
methods — Manufacturers' over-caution and lack of confidence — 
A sheep-like policy — So-called experts — Trade buyers influenced 
by practical information — Importance of good typography — 
Satisfaction of " business taste " — Clear type and clear state- 
ment — Planning and laying out a catalogue — Illustrations — 
What to leave out — The logic of hard facts — Prices and terms 
should always be included — Detachable slips for the wholesaler 
to remove — Fear of giving away information kills salesman- 
ship — Value of catalogues which give useful technical data — 
Code words — The language question — Help the buyer. 

Although the catalogue has been raised to a position ot 
exceptional importance in British selling methods, probably 
half of our annual expenditure on ad\ertising going in this 
direction, it is a singular fact that it usually represents our 
crudest and least intelligent form of trade promotion. It 
is difficult to understand why this should be, yet it is an 
incontestable truth. The aA-erage manufacturer would 
unhesitatingly discharge any commercial traveller whose 
qualifications as a salesman were limited to a respectable 
appearance and an unassuming way of mentioning to his 
customers that he represented Messrs. So-and-So, that he 
was open to sell a certain line of goods, and that he would 
add further particulars if desired. No man ever booked 
an order by colourless methods of that sort, 3'et the general 
run of catalogues sent out by British firms keep well within 
those limitations. 

Colourless Methods. 

The fault seems to lie partly in manufacturers' lack of 
confidence and fear of gi\'ing information to their com- 
petitors, and partly in their failure to gi\'e the matter 
intelligent consideration. They prepare and distribute 
catalogues in the same spirit in which thev do all their 
advertising, believing that in some way it is the right thing 
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to do, if only because others also do it. It is a sheep-like 
policy, and naturally fails. 

So-called Experts. 

True, in recent years many firms appear to have been 
influenced by an uneasy feeling that something more is 
required of them, and, rather than tackle the matter them- 
selves, have grudgingly employed experts to direct their 
postal canvassing. Now, there are experts and experts. 
The commonest type is the bright clerk with a gift for slang 
phrases, who picks up a few printing technicalities by paying 
for a correspondence course of tuition, and who tries to 
create a sufficiently impressi^•e atmosphere about himself 
as a pushful " boomster " by placarding his office with 
such cheap Yankeeisms as " Do it now," " Get on or get 
out," " State your business and go," and so on ad nauseam. 
He is a devotee of the " white space " cult ; he talks learn- 
edly of " lay-outs " ; he labels every business matter as a 
" proposition " ; he has a great enthusiasm for " bed 
rock," but seldom attains that basic position ; and in 
a general way sparklingly demonstrates how much facile 
counterfeit for a sound business education may nowadays 
be obtained on the payment of a few nimble guineas for 
postal tuition. He is more to be pitied than blamed for 
his efforts to achieve the salary and position of an expert, 
but the manufacturer who deputes him to take over the 
conduct of a sales department is more to be blamed than 
pitied. 

Practical Information Required. 

Let every manufacturer grasp the essentials of salesman- 
ship by catalogue— and by e\-ery other form of printed 
advertising— for himself. He will then awaken to the 
fact that practical information will influence a trade buyer 
more than hot-air talk, and that good printing is neither 
more important, nor less important, than suitably smart 
clothes on a travelling salesman, 
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Clear Type and Clear Statement. 

By all means employ good printing. Shabbiness is 
poor economy, and always ineffectual. Utilise the psycho- 
logical effect which results from pleasing the eye, and from 
presenting facts in clear and convenient form. Let the 
cover of a catalogue be striking without conveying a 
bizarre effect too obviously intended to entrap attention. 
Any title or catch-phrase on the cover, too, should be 
original enough to arouse interest, without being so extra- 
vagant or unbusinesslike as to jar on what, for want of a 
better term, may be called " business taste." Over-loading 
either cover or inside pages with matter should also be 
avoided without sacrificing essential information. Above 
all, clear type should accompany clear statement, and the 
type should be so arranged as to produce an open and 
untiring effect on every page. Do not mix type-faces, 
but give character and dignity to the production by 
adhering to one style throughout. In planning any piece of 
printing remember that the appearance of each page must 
be considered as well as the whole scheme, and the matter 
should therefore be designed to fit in detail. White space 
in margins or elsewhere should be used, but not regarded 
as a fetish. Avoid long paragraphs, and use either cross 
headings or marginal headings with freedom, yet not so 
liberally as to create a patchwork effect. Don't think it 
clever to get the largest possible number of items into a 
page. Illustrations should be carefully selected with a 
view to the space they are to occupy, and those with much 
detail should not be heavily reduced in size. The blocks 
should also be adapted to the paper. Half-tones of fine 
mesh require good art paper, or they will lack contrast, 
making the dark portions grey and the high lights smudgy. 
For all other matters connected with typography and 
arrangement — the dressing of the postal salesman — any 
good printer will be the best adviser, for he is the real 
expert. Let him feel that his customer seeks and will 
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appreciate suggestions and advice, and he wi" sp 
pains to produce a good " job " ; but harass him with the 
half-baked knowledge of so-called experts, and he is not 
to blame if his interest and effort as a craftsman wane. 

Brevity and Completeness. 

To come to the vital part of an}- catalogue, viz., the 
subject-matter, brevity and completeness are the two main 
points at which to aim. To achieve those qualities it is 
almost more important to know what to leave out than 
what to put in. For example, the age and dignity of a 
firm are not the reasons why buyers, select its products, so 
leave out personal history. These things can, if necessary, 
be indicated hv skilful inference, but it is usually sufficient 
to state plainly the date of establishment, and leave it at 
that. Size of works and number of workpeople employed 
possess no interest except as proofs of ability to execute 
orders and ship promptly, and should be mentioned only 
in connection with a guarantee on that point. Further, 
no trade buyer is nowada3?s impressed by meaningless 
repetitions of superlative adjectives, such as " absolutely 
the finest," " perfect quality," " the best," etc., so don't 
waste too much space on them. 

In fact, when all is said and done, the secret of catalogue 
composition is to grasp what the potential bu3'er will want 
to know before placing an order, and to give him that 
information in unmistakable, complete and convenient 
form. Stripped of non-essentials, the inquiry of the buyer 
will resolve itself into two questions, viz., (1) Are the goods 
right ? (2) Are the prices right ? 

Illustrations Useful. 

The best way of answering the first is to give really 
descriptive illustrations — some, even when they are photo- 
graphic reproductions, tell the buyer nothing, or actually 
mislead him — and to add a terse, detailed statement 
concerning each article, with mention of any special selHng 
point. In other words, show the goods by pictorial 
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presentment, and then appeal to the buyer with the logic 
of hard facts tactfully put. Say nothing which is imma- 
terial or unconvincing ; leave nothing out which the buyer 
will consider essential to know. 

Include Prices and Terms. 

As regards price — often the essential factor in export 
trade — it is sheer folly to compel the buyer to make this 
the subject of special inquiry after seeing the catalogue. 
In nine cases out of ten he cannot afford to wait weeks for 
a reply, and in the tenth case he will not trouble, or will 
have another manufacturer's quotation already before him. 
Therefore, always include prices, regardless of those subtle 
considerations which the over-cautious Briton is so prone 
to allow to influence him. If it is feared that competitors 
will obtain from the catalogue particulars of prices and 
under-quote, that is a contii^gency which cannot be met by 
the ostrich-like policy of attempting to hide information 
which is easily available in other ways. If, on the other 
hand, it is feared that wholesale buyers will object to the 
pubhcation of factory prices lest their retail clients and the 
general pubhc should learn too much, that difficulty is met 
by the careful distribution of catalogues among wholesalers 
only, with a special stipulation for confidential treatment 
by the latter ; or it may be met by quoting with a large 
discount included, the terms of such discount being detailed 
on a detachable slip for the information of the wholesaler 
only. In any case it should be recognised that the, 
worst fate that can befall is for the catalogues to result 
in nothing at all, which is precisely what happens when 
they carry only half a story, omitting the most vital point 
of all, to buyers in distant markets who cannot afford the 
length of time required for correspondence by mail steamers 
engaged on routes requiring a month or more to cover each 
way. FuU prices, discounts, shipping terms and spe- 
cifications are essential to make a catalogue of practical 
value. 

10— (1431) 
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Timid Salesmanship Never Succeeds. 

This fear of giving away information operates adversely 
against British interests in more connections than the 
withholding of prices. In the machinery trade this ten- 
dency is especially apparent, and important selhng points 
in regard to the way in which economy and efficiency are 
provided in a particular machine are in numerous cases left 
unmentioned rather than run the risk of teaching com- 
petitors how to improve their designs and practice. Nothing 
could be more futile. Timid salesmanship never succeeds, 
and the more that engineers and industrialists abroad 
understand about a machine the more are they likely to 
appreciate and buy it. There are no secret processes and 
designs in commercial engineering nowadays, let old- 
fashioned firms hug the delusion to their bosoms never 
so fondly. Therefore, the coinmon-sense method is to 
lay down all the cards on the table with a convincing and 
confidence-compelling manner, trusting to priority and 
enterprising salesmanship to bar the way to imitators. 
It has to be remembered that in distant markets engineers 
cannot always be an fait with the latest improvements, 
and keenly appreciate any source of technical information, 
such as a catalogue can easily provide. In fact, this is 
a point of which American manufacturers very eagerly 
make the most, and often secure the confidence of oversea 
engineers by including in their catalogues tabular and other 
matter relating to capacities, breaking strains, etc., which 
may even be far from up to date, yet serves its purpose. ' 

Quote " Through Rates." 

Not only should prices be given in all catalogues, but 
through rates should invariably be quoted. It may mean 
a certain amount of labour to work out the total cost to 
a buyer's door in an oversea country, including railway, 
port and Customs charges, freight, insurance, packing, etc.. 
but the manufacturer usually has far more facihties for 
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doing this than the importer can have, and, anyway, the 
latter always keenly appreciates the convenience of such 
quotations. 

Code Words. 

Code words should also be supplied for every item in a 
catalogue, and not only so, but for every possible size, 
variation, quantity, number, and, in the case of machinery, 
every principal part which may at any time be likely to 
require replacement. Every facility, in fact, should be 
provided for buyers to cable emergency orders economically, 
and without the SHghtest loophole for costly and annoying 
mistakes. 

Help the Buyer. 

Finally, there is the language difficulty to be met. 
English may be the most widely used commercial language, 
but it will not serve everywhere. Within the British 
Empire no alternative is demanded, but in Brazil the only 
language likely to receive attention is Portuguese, and in 
all the other South and Central American Republics 
Spanish is insisted on. Even when a merchant in one of 
these countries fully understands English he will never- 
theless prove very sensitive on the point, and will resent 
what he will regard as a discourteous snub to his native 
language if the latter is not used in all correspondence and 
advertising matter addressed to him. For many markets, 
notably Russia, Egypt, and the Levant, the most useful 
language is French. The best plan is for a separate 
catalogue to be prepared in each of these languages, and, 
if the world's markets are to be properly covered, in 
Japanese and Chinese as well. As an alternative, one 
catalogue can be published triplicating every statement in 
English, Spanish, and French. 

At the same time, of course, all price quotations and 
figures of weights, dimensions, capacities, etc., should be 
accurately translated into the currency of the market or 
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markets to which the catalogue is to be sent, due allow- 
ance being made in stating prices for the average margin of 
fluctuation in rates of exchange, otherwise considerable 
losses may easily be suffered. Everything, in fact, which 
will serve the convenience of the oversea buyer, or will 
assist his accuracy of judgment by the clearness and fullness 
of the information laid before him, should receive attention 
in preparing an export catalogue. It is the one way to 
ensure results, and ma}' be relied upon to do so even 
against the fiercest competition. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ESSENTIAL METRIC SYSTEM 

An almost universal system — Great Britain's arbitrary system of 
weights and measures a hindrance to trade — Great Britain 
and Russia the only important exceptions — Countries which 
have adopted the decimal system — English and metric equiva- 
lents and tables — Linear, square, and cubic measures — Measures 
of capacity and weight — Problems in converting English values — 
The Latin Union — Currency systems summarised — Ready 
reckoning : An Argentine example — Wisdom of giving metric 
equivalents in all quotations. 

Apropos of quotations, either special or in catalogues, the 
employment of the metric system of weights, measures, 
and currency demands attention. Practically the whole 
world outside the British Isles has adopted that system, 
while the British foot and pound are not understood abroad, 
and foreigners find it exceedingly difficult to base calcula- 
tions on them. Among first-class countries, Russia is 
alone with Great Britain in refusing to reckon in decimals. 

Countries Using the Metric System. 

The countries which have fully adopted the system are — 



Argentina 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Bolivia 


Finland 
France 
Germany 
Holland 


Peru 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Serbia 


Brazil 


Honduras 


Siam 


Bulgaria 
Chili 


Italy 
Mexico 


Spain 
Sweden 


Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 


Montenegro 

Norway 

Paraguay 


Switzerland 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 



To these must, of course, be added the colonial possessions 

of Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, and Portugal ; while 

other countries which have partially adopted, or are in 

process of entirely adopting, the metric system, are — 

China Greece Panama 

Colombia Guatemala Salvador 

Costa Rica Japan Turkey 

Egypt Nicaragua United States 

Even within the British Empire there are places where 

the metric system is current, Malta and Mauritius providing 
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two such instances, while Canada, like the United States, 
has partiaUy adopted it. 

British Arbitrary Standards. 

It hardly needs argument that the o^'erseas buyer, 
accustomed to the simple and facile decimal mode of 
calculation in tens and multiples of ten, finds in the British 
system a barbarous tangle of arbitrary standards involving 
abstruse calculations of the most puzzling character. 
In fact, British quotations are often absolutely incom- 
prehensible to him, and he is driven to neglect them in 
favour of those of foreign competitors. How, then, is the 
British manufacturer to make his quotations universally 
comprehensible ? He can only do so by converting Enghsh 
terms and denominations into decimal equivalents, and 
must tackle the arithmetical problems which, as a salesman, 
he cannot expect his prospective buyers to undertake. 

English and Metric Equivalents. 

So far as weights and measures are concerned the prob- 
lems involved are very much simpler than would appear 
at first sight, but price quotations are admittedly on a 
somewhat different footing. Taking linear, square and 
cubic measurements, we find that the actual knowledge 
of the metric system required for ordinary commercial 
purposes can be compressed into a very few items. The 
metre is the unit throughout, and in line is equivalent to 
39-370113 inches ; in square to 10-76392 square feet, or 
1*19599 square yards ; and in cube to T307954 cubic 
yards. Here in brief are the metric tables — 



Linear. 


Square. 


I millimetre = ^-^^0 metre 
I centimetre = j^r, m^tre 
I decimetre — f\-, mdtre 

T m6tre 


loo sq. centimetres = i sq. decimetre 

100 sq. decimetres = i sq. mdtre or centiare 

loo sq. metres = i sq. decametre 

loo sq. decametres = i sq. hectometre or hectare 

loo sq. hectometres ^ i sq. kilometre 


I dekametre — lo metres 


Cubic. 


I hectom6tre= loo metres 
I kilometre — i,ooom6tres 


I, ooo cub. centimetres ^ i cub. decimetre 
I, GOO cub, decimetres = i cub. metre 
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The above tables are accurate for all countries using the 
metric system. For purposes of conversion from English 
the following equivalents will serve — 



Eng. Measures. 



Square. 



I inch 
I foot 
I yard 



25-4 millimetres ! 6-45i'> sq. centimetres ,111-387 cub. centimetres 
0-3048 metre ' o-^^goi sq. decimetres , 0-028317 cub. metre 
0-914399 metre 1 0-856126 sq. metre 0-764553 cub. metre 



The tables of measures of capacity and weight are even 
simpler, the respective units being the litre and the gramme. 
The useful items for reference are as follow— 



Capacity. 


Weight. 


I litre = = 1-759Im.pt. 

10 litres = I deca- ) = 2-19975 gall. 

litre j" 
lodeca- 1_ =1 hecto- 1 | 21-9975 gall, 
litres j litre j ~" \or 2.7496 bih. 


I gramme 
ID grammes 
10 dekagrams 
10 hectograms 
10 kilograms 
10 myriagraras 
10 quintals 


= =15-4323 grain 

^ I dekagram ^ 5-6438 drms. 
— 1 hectogram = 3-5274 oz. 
= I kilogram = 2-204622 lb. 
= 1 myriagram = 1*5747 stones 
^ T qumtal ^ 1-9684 cwt. 
= I tonne =0'9842 ton. 


I Imn Pint - ' 5*685 decilitres 
I imp. Fmt - -j^^ ^.^gg^ ^.^^^ 

I Gallon = 4-546 litres 
I Bushel = 36-376 litres 


I oz. = 
r lb. = 
I cwt. = 
r tun = 


28.35 grammes 
0-453952 kilogram 
50-8 kilograms 
1016 kilograms 



With the foregoing tables for reference no one witli an 
elementary knowledge of arithmetic need experience much 
difficulty in converting English measures of length, capacit)', 
and weight into metric equivalents which will easily be 
understood in nearly all the countries of the world. 

Problems in Converting English Values. 

The conversion of English values into foreign equivalents 
is, however, a somewhat more complicated task, for, unfor- 
tunately, there are a variety of \'alue units in existence 
even in those countries where the metric system has been 
adopted. Only within the Latin Union, consisting of 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, is there 
uniformity, and even these countries ha\'e different 
denominations, such as the franc, lira, and drachma, 
though all of the same ^•alue. Again, in America the 
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"universal dollar" is universal in name only, ranging in 
value from Is. 8d. to 4s. 3d., though the currency systems 
of Canada and all the republics, from the United States 
southwards, are constructed on decimal divisions. The 
fact that one important group, the Latin Union, has a 
uniform system simplifies the work of converting Enghsh 
quotations for those countries and for their respective 
colonies into the local equivalents ; and as certain other 
countries — Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, Spain, and Vene- 
zuela — follow the Latin Union, though not belonging to it, 
matters are still further facilitated for the British manu- 
facturer. The standard units of the members and adherents 
of the Latin Union are the French franc, the Belgian franc, 
the Italian lira, the Swiss franc, the Greek drachma, the 
Bulgarian lev, the Rumanian ley or franc, the Serbian 
dinar, the Spanish peseta and the Venezuelan bolivar, all 
of which are worth 9.513d. in English currency. Thus a 
considerable part of the world is covered by a single 
standard, while among the decimal-using American 
countries calculations are equally simple when the indi- 
vidual standard units and their English equivalents are 
ascertained, as may be done by reference to the next 
chapter, which deals at some length with the world's 
monetary systems. Take, for example, Argentine currency. 
The dollar, or peso, is the standard unit, and is valued at 
3s. n.578d. It is divided into 100 centavos, and there, 
for all practical commercial purposes, is the entire currency 
system. Five dollars, it will be noted, are valued at 
19s. 9.892d., or roughly £1 ; the centavo is approximately 
worth -Jd. A simple ready reckoner is therefore as follows— 

i s. d. Dollars. Centavos. 

1 = 25,»^ 

1 = 2 

Quoting for non-metric using countries is, obviously, 

a very much more difficult matter, for in each case the 

reconcihation of an arbitrary foreign system with the 

arbitrary English system intensifies the arithmetical 
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problems which have to be solved. Enough has been said, 
however, to demonstrate that to give all catalogue quota- 
tions of weights, measures, and prices in metric as well as 
English denominations is worth doing in view of the large 
number of markets in which it would prove a boon of the 
highest importance to buyers. Moreover, even in non- 
metric using countries there is likely to exist a sufficient 
knowledge of the metric system to make it more convenient 
for the average buyer to convert metric rather than English 
quotations into his national currency. 
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France. — 1 Franc (100 Centimes) = 9Jd. 
£1 =25 Francs 20 Cents Is. = 1 Franc 26 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 3 Francs 15 Cents Id. = lOJ Cents. 

Germany.— 1 Mark (100 Pfennig) = Hfd. 
£1 =20 Marks 40 Pfennig Is. = 1 Mark 2 Pfennig 

2s. 6d. = 2 Marks 55 Pfennig Id. = 8 Pfennig 

Greece.— 1 Drachma (100 Lepta) = 9Jd. 
£1 = 25 Drachma 20 Lepta Is. = 1 Drachma 26 Lepta 

2s. 6d. = 3 Drachma 15 Lepta Id. = lOJ Lepta 

(Note : Same for Crete.) 

Holland. — 1 Florin or Guilder (100 Cents) = Is. 8d. 

£\ =12 Florins Is. = 60 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 1 Florin 50 Cents Id. = 5 Cents 

(Note . Same for Dutch East Indies.) 

Italy.— 1 Lira (100 Centesimi) = 9Jd. 
£1 =25 Lira 20 Cents Is. = 1 Lira 26 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 3 Lira 15 Cents Id. = lOJ Cents 

(Note : Same for Tripoli.) 

Norway. — 1 Kroner (100 Ore) = Is. IJd. 

£1 =18 Kroner 20 Ore Is. = 91 Ore 

2s. 6d. = 2 Kroner 27 Ore Id. = 7 J Ore 

Portugal. — 1 Milreis (1000 Reis) = 4s. Id. 

^1 =4 Milreis 928 Reis Is. = 246 Reis 

2s. 6d. = 616 Reis Id, = 20 Reis 

(Note : Same for Angola, Portuguese East Africa, 

Madeira, Cape Verde Islands, St. Thome, and other 

Portuguese Possessions.) 

Rumania. — 1 Ley or Franc (100 Banis) = 9W. 

£1 =25 Ley 20 Banis Is. = 1 Ley 26 Banis 

2s. 6d. = 3 Ley 15 Banis Id. = 10| Banis 

Russia. — 1 Rouble (100 Kopecks) = 2s. l|d. 

£\ =9 Roubles 40 Kopecks Is. = 47 Kopecks 

2s. 6d. = 1 Rouble 17 Kopecks Id = 4 Kopecks 

(Note : Not including Finland, q.v.) 

Serbia.— 1 Dinar (100 Paras) = 9Jd. 

£\ -- 25 Dinars 20 Paras Is. = 1 Dinar 26 Paras 

2s. 6d. = 3 Dinars 15 Paras Id. = lOJ Paras 

Spain. — 1 Peseta (100 Centimes) = 9|d. 

£\ = 25 Pesetas 20 Cents Is. = 1 Peseta 26 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 3 Pesetas 15 Cents Id. = 101 Cents 

(Note . Same for the Canary Islands, Fernando Po, 
and other Spanish Possessions.) 



CHAPTER XXVII 

MONETARY EQUIVALENTS OF ALL COUNTRIES 

Practical keys to commercial calculations — Need for taking 
current rates of exchange into account — Foreign currency 
standards with English equivalents in detail. 

To give a general description of all the monetary systems 
in use throughout the world would require a \olumc in 
itself, and, moreover, would be of value only to the academic 
student of the subject. The facts of practical use to the 
ordinary business man would be hidden in a mass of details 
which he would seldom or nc^■er require. The following 
tables are, therefore, intended to serve solely as ke\'s to 
such calculations as may have to be undertaken in preparing 
quotations, estimates, price lists, catalogues, etc. Alwa\'s, 
it should be remembered, they should be read in conjunction 
with the current rates of exchange as published from day 
to day in the newspapers. 

EUROPE 

Austria-Hungary. — 1 Krone (100 Hellers) = lOd. 

^1 = 24 Krones Is. = 1 Krone 20 Hellers 

2s. 6d. = 3 Krones Id. = 10 Hellers 

Belgium. — 1 Franc = 9W. 

/I = 25 Francs 20 Cents Is. = 1 Franc 26 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 3 Francs 15 Cents Id. = 10| Cents 

{Note : Same for Belgian Congo.) 

Bulgaria. — 1 Lev (100 Stotinkis) = 9Jd. 

£1 =25 Leva 20 Stotinkis Is. = 1 Lev 20 Stotinkib 

2s. 6d. = 3 Leva 15 Stotinkis Id. = 10.^ Stotinkis 

Denmark. — 1 Krone (100 Ores) = Is. l|-d. 

£1 = 18 Krones 20 Ores Is. = 91 Ores 

2s. 6d. = 2 Krones 27 Ores Id. = 7 Ores 

[Note : Same for Iceland.) 

Finland. — 1 Markka (100 Pennis) = 9Jd. 

£\ = 25 Markkas 20 Pennis Is. = 1 Markka 26 Pennis 

2s. 6d. = 3 Markkas 15 Pennis Id. = lOJ Pennis 

154 
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Sweden.— 1 Krone (100 Ore) = Is. IJd. 
i\ = 18 Krone 20 Ore Is. = 91 Ore 

2s. 6d. = 2 Krone 27 Ore Id. = 7 Ore 

Switzerland. — 1 Franc (100 Cents) = 9\A. 
£1 =25 Francs 20 Cents Is. = 1 Franc 26 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 3 Francs 15 Cents Id. = lOi Cents 

Turkey.— 1 Lira (100 Piastres) = 18s. 
^1 = 1 Lira 11 Piastres Is. = 5 Piastres 22 Paras 

2s. 6d. = 14 Piastres Id. = ISJ Paras 

{Note : 40 Paras = 1 Piastre.) 

AMERICA 

Argentine. — 1 Peso (100 Ccntavos) = 3s. lljd. 
£1 =5 Pesos 4 Centavos Is. = 25 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 63 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

{Note : The above figures are based on the gold peso. 

The paper peso, which is the principal circulating medium, 

is worth only Is. 9d.) 

Bolivia. — 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = 4s. 
£1 =5 Pesos 4 Centavos Is. = 25 Centavos 

2s. 6d = 63 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Brazil.- 1 Milreis (1000 Reis) = Is. 2d. 

£1 = 17 Milreis 14 Reis Is. = 850-1 Reis 

2s. 6d. = 2 Milreis 1252 Reis Id. = 70-9 Reis 

British Guiana. — 1 Guilder (100 Cents) = Is. 8d. 

£1 =12 Guilders Is. = 60 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 1 Guilder 50 Cents Id. = 5 Cents 

British Honduras. — Same as United States {q.v.). 

British West Indies. — Same as United Kingdom. 

Canada.— 1 Dollar (100 Cents) = 4s. l^d. 
£1 =4 Dollars 85 Cents Is. = 24 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 60i Cents Id. = 2 Cents 

Chill— 1 Peso (100 Ccntavos) = Is. 4Jd. 
£1 = 14 Pesos 54 Ccntavos Is. = 73 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 1 Peso 82 Centavos Id. = 6 Centavos 

Colombia. — 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = 4s. IJd. 
£1 =4 Pesos 84 Centavos Is. = 24 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 60 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Costa Rica. — 1 Colon (100 Cents) = Is. lid. 
£1 = 10 Colons 43 Cents Is. = 52 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 1 Colon 30 Cents Id. = 4 Cents 

Cuba. — Same as United States of America (q.v.). 
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Ecuador. — 1 Sucre (100 Centavos )= 2s. 
£\ = 10 Sucres Is. = 50 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 1 Sucre 25 Centavos Id. = i Centavos 

Guatemala. — 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = 4s. Ud. 
l\ =4 Pesos 84 Centavos Is. = 24 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 60 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Hayti.— 1 Gourde (100 Cents) = 9|d. 
l\ = 25 Gourdes 20 Cents Is. = 1 Gourde 26 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 3 Gourdes 15 Cents Id. = lOJ Cents 

Honduras (Republic of). — 1 Dollar (100 Centavos) = Is. 7Jd. 
£1 = 12 Dollars 50 Centavos Is. = 62 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 1 Dollar 56 Centavos Id. = 5 Centavos 

Mexico. — 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = Is. Ud. 
£1 = 10 Pesos 43 Centavos Is. = 52 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 1 Peso 30 Centavos Id. = 4 Centavos 

Nicaragua. — 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = 4s. IJd. 
£1 =4 Pesos 84 Centavos Is. = 24 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 60 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Panama.— 1 Dollar (100 Centavos) = 4s. IJd. 
£1 =4 Dollars 84 Centavos Is. = 24 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 60 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Paraguay.— 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = 3s. lUd. 
£1 =5 Pesos 4 Centavos Is. = 25 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 63 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Peru.— 1 Sol (100 Centavos) = 2s. 
£1 = 10 Sols Is. = 50 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 1 Sol 25 Centavos Id. = 4 Centavos 

PoRTo Rico.— 1 Dollar (100 Centavos) = 4s. IJd. 
£\ =4 Dollars 87 Centavos Is. = 24 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 61 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

San Salvador. — 1 Dollar (100 Centavos) = 4s. IJd. 
£1 =4 Dollars 84 Centavos Is. = 24 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 60 Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

United States.— 1 Dollar (100 Cents) = 4s. Ud. 
£1 =4 Dollars 84 Cents Is. = 24 Cents 

2s. 6d. = 60 Cents Id. = 2 Cents 

Uruguay. — 1 Peso (100 Centavos) = 4s. 3d. 
£1 =4 Pesos 70 Centavos Is. = 23i Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 58i Centavos Id. = 2 Centavos 

Venezuela. — 1 Bolivar (100 Centavos) = 9Jd. 
£1 = 25 Bolivars 20 Centavos Is. = 1 Bolivar 26 Centavos 

2s. 6d. = 3 Bolivars 15 Centavos Id. = lOJ Centavos 
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AFRICA 

Abyssinia.— 1 Dollar (16 Piastres) = 2s. 
£1 = 10 Dollars Is. = J Dollar 

2s. 6d. = IJ Dollars Id. = j Piastre 

Angola. — Sanre as Portugal (q.v.). 

Belgian Congo. — Same as Belgium {q.v.). 

British South, East, West, and Central Africa. — Same as 
United Kingdom. 
{Note : Includes the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Njrasaland, Uganda, Nigeria, etc.) 

Egypt.— ;£E 1 (100 Piastres) = £1 Os. 6J-d. 
£1 = 97i Piastres Is. = 487 Piastres 

2s. 6d. = 12 Piastres Id. = 040 Piastre 

Mauritius. — 1 Rupee (16 Annas) = Is. 4d. 
£\ =15 Rupees Is. = 12 Annas 

2s. 6d. = 1 Rupee 14 Annas Id. = 1 Anna 

Morocco. — French and Spanish Currencies {q.v.). 

Portuguese East Africa. — Same as Portug.al (<??'.). 

Tunis. — 1 Piastre = 6d. 
£1 =40 Piastres Is. = 2 Piastres 

2s. 6d. = 5 Piastres Id. = 25 Cents. 

ASIA 

British India. — 1 Rupee (16 Annas) = Is. 4d. 
£1 = 15 Rupees Is. = 12 Annas 

2s. 6d. = 1 Rupee 14 Annas Id. = 1 Anna 

Ceylon. — Same as British India {q.v,). 
China. — 1 Haikwan or Customs Tael (100 Conderins) = 2s. 7}d. 

7 Tacls 62 Conderins Is. = 38 Conderins 
95 Conderins Id. = 3 Conderins 

JAP.VN.- 1 Yen (100 Sen) = 2s. OW. 
9 Yen 76 Sen Is. = 49 Sen 

1 Yen 22 Sen Id. = 4 Sen 

Persia.— 1 Kran (20 Shahis) = 4d. 
60 Krans Is. = 5 Krans 

7 Krans 10 Shahis Id. = 5 Shahis 

SiAM.— 1 Tical (4 Salungs) = 2s. SJd. 

8 Ticals 3 Salungs Is. = If Salungs 
1 Tical Of Salungs Id. = i Salung 



;^1 

2s. 


6d. 


£1 
2s. 


6d. 


^1 

2s. 


6d. 


2s. 


6d. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

INTERNATIONAL ^^•EIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Only four essential systems — Native systems not used in the 
shipping business — The short ton — The British Imperial 
system — The metric system — The Russian system — Russian 
weights and measures and their English equivalents tabulated — 
The Japanese system — Tables of Japanese weights and measures 
and their Enghsh equivalents — China's adoption of the Western 
metric system — Persian weights and measures with English 
equivalents — Siam now using the Western metric system — Some 
Siamese native standards — Abyssinia's native and commercial 
systems — ^AU countries classified according to their systems. 

In regard to weights and measures in commercial use 
througliout the world, there is much less di\-ersity than in 
connection with monetary systems. For all practical 
purposes there are only four systems which the exporter 
needs to understand. These are the British Imperial 
system, the metric system, and the Russian and Japanese 
systems, with Persian and Afghan local customs as 
additional objects of study, but of little practical interest. 

The Short Ton. 

Even where the two first -mentioned systems prevail, of 
course, local custom in many countries keeps ali\'e old 
native systems, but for commercial purposes these need 
not be taken into account. There are also a certain number 
of variations to be noted, as, for example, the short ton, 
which is very commonly used in South Africa and some 
other markets, though not at all to the exclusion of the 
correct ton. The short ton is, as a matter of fact, an 
instance of nibbling at the convenient metric system, for 
it consists of exactly 2,000 lb. instead of 2,240 lb., as in the 
ordinary or long ton. It is divided also into 20 short cwts 
of 100 lb. each. 

The British Imperial System 
The British Imperial system need not be described in 
detail. It is in general use in Great Britain, in all British 
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Dominions and Dependencies, including India, in the 
United States of America, and in Goa (Portuguese India), 
where the old Portuguese weights and measures are still 
current, but are not used in trade with overseas countries. 



The Metric System 

The metric system has already been discussed at length 
in Chapter III, and it is unnecessary to elaborate the 
subject further. 

The Russian System 

The Russian system needs fuller explanation. The 
British inch and foot are in use, as is also the metre, the 
former being used by engineers. Russian weights and 
measures are, however, used generally. In regard to 
measures of length the basis is the British yard of 36 inches, 
and the Russian foot is the same as the British foot, being 
also divided into 12 inches, which are again subdivided 
into tenths. The Sagene, equal to 7 feet, is the legal 
standard. The following tables will be sufficient for 
commercial purposes — 





LINEAR 








Russian. 




British. 




= 1 Linia 


=; 


^Lth Inch 


12 Inches 


= 1 Foot 


= 


1 Foot 


17 J Linias 


= 1 Verschok 


= 


If Inches 


8 Verschoks 


= 1 Stopa 


= 


14 Inches 


2 Stopas 


= 1 Archine 


= 


2 Feet 4 Inches 


3 Archines 


= 1 Sagene 


==: 


7 Feet 


500 Sagenes 


= 1 Verst 


= 


1166-6 Yards 



SQUARE 
Russian. British. 

256 Sq. Verschoks = 1 Sq. Archine = 5^ Sq. Inches 

9 Sq. Archines = 1 Sq. Sagene = 49 Sq Feet 

1 Sq. Yard = 0-18367 Sq. Sagene. 

CUBIC 

Russian. British. 

4096 Cu.Verschoks= 1 Cu. Archine = 12-7 Cu. Feet 

27 Cu. Archines = 1 Cu. Sagene = 12-7 Cu. Yards 

1 Cubic Yard = 0-0787 Cubic Sagenes, or 2-125 Cubic Archines 
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2 Garnetz 
4 Tchetverkas 
2 Tchetveriks 
2 Pajoks 
2 Osminas 

1 Gallon 



CAPACITY (DRY) 
Russian. 

= 1 Garnetz 
= 1 Tchetverka 
= 1 Tchet\'erik 
= 1 Pajok 
= 1 Osmina 
= 1 Tchetvert 
1-385 Garnetz.. 



British. 
= 5-774 Pints 
= 1-443 Gallon 
= 5-774 Gallons 
= 1 Bush. 3-549 Gall. 
= 2 Bush. 7 099 Gall. 
= 5 Bush. 6-198 Gall. 
1 Bushel = 1-385 Tchetverik. 



CAPACITY (LIQUID) 
Russian. 

= 1 Tcharka = 

5 Tcharkas = 1 Bottle = 

2 Bottles = 1 Schtoff = 

10 Schtoffs = 1 Vedro 

1 Pint = 4-617 Tcharkas. 



1 Quart : 



British. 
0-216 Pints 
1-082 Pints 
2-164 Pints 
2-705 Gallons 
9-235 Tcharkas 



1 Gallon = 3 Schtoffs 6-94 Tcharkas. 



WEIGHT 



Russian. 



96 Dolis 

3 Zolotniks 
32 Lottis 
40 Funts 
10 Poods 

1 oz. 
1 cwt. 



1 Zolotnik 



= 1 



Lotti 
1 Funt or Pound 
1 Pood 
1 Berkovetz 



6-645 Zolotniks. 
3-104 Poods. 



1 lb. 



British. 
65-830 Grains 
197-490 Grains 
0-902 lb. 
36-112 lb. 
3 cwt. 25-127 lb. 
1-107 Funts. 



1 ton = 62-088 Poods. 



The Japanese System 
The Japanese system is essentially a metric one, though 
based on native units which do not in any way correspond 
to those of the Western metric system. The chief unit 
of length is the Shaku, of capacity the Sho, and of weight 
the Kin. The following tables will be found sufficient 
for ordinary calculations — 

LINEAR 





Japanese. 


British. 


Metric. 




1 Sun = 


1-193 In. = 


3-03 Centimetres 


10 Sun 


= 1 Shaku 


11-930 In. = 


0-3 Metre 


10 Shaku 


= 1 Jo 


119-303 In. = 


3-03 Metres 


6 Shaku 


= 1 Ken 


71-582 In. = 


1-81 Metres 


60 Ken 


= 1 Cho 


357-91 Ft. = 


109-09 Metres 


36 Cho 


= 1 Ri 


4294-92 Yd. = 


3-927Kilometres 




1 .n. = 0-838 Sun. 


1 Ft. = 1-00 


5 Shaku. 



1 Yard = 3-017 Shaku. 

SQUARE 
Japanese. British. Metric. 

• 1 Sq. Shaku = 0-988 Sq. Ft. = 9-18 Sq. Centimetres 

36 Sq. Shaku= 1 Tsubo = 3-953 Sq. Yd. = 3-305 Sq. Metres 
1 Sq. Inch = 0-702 Sq. Sun. 1 Sq. Ft. = 1-011 Sq. Shaku. 

1 Sq. Yd. = 0-252 Sq. Tsubo. 
II— (1431) 
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CUBIC 
1 Cu. Inch = 0-588 Cu. Sun. 1 Cu. Foot = 1-017 Cu. Shaku. 

CAPACITY 
Japanese, British. Metric. 

10 Sho = 1 Shaku = 0-031 Pts. = 0-018 Litres 

10 Shaku = 1 Go = 0-317 Pts. = 0-180 Litres 

10 Go = 1 Shoo = 1-587 Qt. = 1-803 Litres 

10 Shoo = 1 To = 3-968 Gall, = 18-039 Litres 

10 To =1 Koku = 39-681 Gall. = 180-390 Litres 

o>- 4-9601 Bush, 
1 Pint = 3-148 Go, 1 Gallon = 2-518 Sho, 

WEIGHT 
Japenese. British. Metric. 

10 Rin = 1 Fun = 5-797 Gn. = 0-375 Grammes 

10 Fun = 1 Momme = 57-971 Gn. = 3-756 Grammes 
100Momme= 1 Hiyaku-me= 5797-198 Gn. = 375-652 Grammes 
160 Momme = 1 Kin = 1-325 lb. = 6 -01 Hectograms 

100 Kin = 1 Hiyak-kin = 132-507 lb. = 60-103 Kilograms 
1000 Momme = 1 Kwam-mc = 8-281 lb. = 3-756 Kilograms 

1 Grain = 17-249 Mo, 1 lb, = 0-1207 Kwam-me, 

1 cwt, = 13-523 Kwam-me, 1 Ton = 270-475 Kwam-me, 

China, Persia, Siam, and Abyssinia 

China has now adopted the Western metric system, and, 
fortunately, there is no need for the shipper to that country 
to attempt the hopeless task of unravelling the old system, 
or congeries of systems, with their varying units according 
to locality, trade, etc. 

Persia has no uniform system, the weights and measures 
differing according to locality. The Zer or Guz varies from 
25 in. to 44 in., the most generally adopted being 40-95 in. 
Taking the latter as a standard, the British and Persian 
equivalents are — 

LINEAR 
I Guz = 20-47 In. ,i„ Guz, or Gereh = 2-55 In. 

i Guz = 10-23 In. j Gereh, or Sirre= 1-27 In. 

CAPACITY. WEIGHT. 

1 Chenica = 0-289 Gall. 1 Miscal = 71 Grains 

1 Capicha = 0-578 Gall. 1 Ratel (100 Miscals) = 1-014 lb. 

1 CoUothun = 1-809 Gall. 1 Batman, or Maund = 6-491 lb! 

1 Artaba = 1-809 Bush. 1 Karwar (100) Batman)= 649-1421b! 

The measures of capacity given above are used for dry 
goods only, liquids being weighed ; while the measures of 
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weight are based on the Tabreez Batman, which is, perhaps, 
the most used among man\'. 

Siam has adopted the Western metric system, but it 
may be worth noting that in regard to its own native 
standards, that of length is the \^'a, equal to 80 inches ; 
that of capacity for dry goods is the Thangsut, or Bucket, 
equal to 1157-4 cub. inches, and for liquids the Thanan, or 
Coconut Shell, equal to 57-8 cub. inches ; and that of 
weight is the Chang or " Catty," equal to 2-675 lb. 

Abyssinia has its own native standards, but, as the 
principal importers there are Europeans, the British and 
metric systems will generally be required when quoting. 
The native standard of length is the Turkish Pike, equal 
to 27 inches ; of capacity for dry goods the Kunna, which 
equals the gallon, or the Ardeb, equalhng 2-329 gallons, and 
for liquids the Kuba, equal to 1-787 pints ; and of weight 
the Rotolo, equal to 4,800 grains, the Mocha, equalling 
480 grains, and the Abyssinian Ounce, which varies from 
12 oz. to 18 oz. to 1 lb. 



Systems of All Countries 

The appended list of countries and their systems will be 
found useful — 



Abyssinia . 
Afghanis-tan 
Africa, Union of 

South 
Africa, British E 
Africa, BritishW, 
Algeria . 
Arabia 
Argentine . 
Australia 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Brazil . 

British Guiana . 
British Honduras 
British West Indies 
Bolivia . 
Borneo, Brit, Nth. 



Native 
Native 

British Imp. 
British Imp. 
British Imp. 
Metric 
Metric 
Metric 
British Imp. 
Metric 
Metric 
Metric 
Metric 
British Imp. 
British Imp. 
British Imp. 
Metric 
British Imp. 



Bulgaria 


Metric 


Burmah 


British Imp 


Canada 


British Imp 


Chili . 


Metric 


China . 


Metric 


Colombia 


Metric 


Costa Rica . 


Metric 


Cuba . 


Metric 


Ceylon 


British Imp 


Crete 


Metric 


Cyprus 


Metric 


Danish West Indies Metric 


Denmark 


Metric 


Dutch East Indies 


Metric 


Ecuador 


Metric 


Egypt . 


Metric 


Fiji Islands 


British Imp 


France 


Metric 


Germany 


Metric 
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Goa (Portuguese 
India) 

Greece . 
Guatemala . 
Guiana, British . 
Hayti . 
Holland 

Honduras, British 
Honduras, Republ: 

of . 
Iceland 
Italy . 
India 
Japan 
Liberia. 
Madagascar. 
Malta 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Montenegro . 
Morocco 

Malay States, 

Federated 
New Guinea, Brit. 
New Caledonia 
Newfoundland . 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua . 
Norway 



(■British Imp. 

and Old 
', Portuguese 

Metric 

Metric 

British Imp. 

Metric 

Metric 

British Imp. 
c 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

British Imp. 

Metric (Ind.) 

British Imp. 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric and 
Native 

British Imp. 
British Imp. 
Metric 
British Imp. 
British Imp. 
Metric 
Metric 



Nyasaland . 
Papua (British 
New Guinea) 
Paraguay 
Panama 
Persia 
Peru 

Philippine Islands 
Portugal 
Rhodesia 
Rumania 
Russia . 
Salvador 
San Domingo 
Serbia . 
Spain . 
Siam 

Straits Settlements 
Sweden 
Switzerland . 
Tripoli 
Tunis 

Turkey 

United States of 
America 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 



British Imp- 
British Imp. 

Metric 

Metric 

Native 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

British Imp. 

Metric 

Russian 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

British Imp. 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric and 
Native 

Metric 

, British Imp. 
(OldEnghsh 
measures of 

' capacity) 

Metric 

Metric 



CHAPTER XXIX 

SAMPLING 

An easy means of wasting money — Charging for samples — Free 
sampling impossible — Three methods open to manufacturers — 
Distribution by agents — Sampling through the merchant 
shippers and buying houses — Direct sampling — \^'est African 
sample-hunters — Bond fide- buyers should be treated liberally — 
Samples should be adapted to market requirements. 

Connected with the work of preparing quotations for 
oversea buyers is the question of supplying samples or 
patterns. It is an equally difficult subject if regarded as 
a form of promiscuous selling effort similar to the distribu- 
tion of catalogues, or as an adjunct to quoting in response 
to definite inquiries. 

Money May Easily be Wasted. 

Nothing is easier or more foolish than to throw away 
many pounds every year by indiscriminate liberality 
in samphng, by bad methods of preparing samples, bj- 
ill-judged refusals to sample, and by loss of trade owing to 
objections to the wholesale substitution which becomes 
necessary in cases where, as in certain soft and fancy goods 
departments, rapid changes of pattern make it impossible 
to execute with precision orders arri^■ing from abroad weeks 
after a sampled range has been introduced and sold out to 
buyers nearer home. Happy indeed those trades which 
are not called upon to do any sampling ! 

Charging for Samples. 

For those who have to treat the subject as an una^"oidable 
problem, the first point which demands consideration is 
usually the question of charging for samples. Speaking 
generally, there need be no hesitation in making a charge 
as a matter of course, the usual rule being to im-oice samples 
at cost. Free sampling is impossible, both because of the 
enormous field to be covered, and because of the rates of 
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freights which are often out of all proportion to the actual 
cost of the articles shipped. 

Methods of Sampling. 

There are three methods of sampling. One is through 
an accredited agent, who, ha^•ing a commission to earn, 
will see that the samples placed in his hands are so dis- 
tributed as to influence sales beneficially, or are displayed 
by him in his own showrooms for inspection by buyers. 
The second method is through wholesale shipping and buy- 
ing houses, in which case the manufacturer is dependent 
on the consciences of the latter and their staff. He will 
find it difficult to ascertain whether, as in the majority of 
instances, his samples are accepted for useful distribution 
among oversea "marks" ; or as a good-humoured con- 
cession to his importunity, without serious ideas of such 
distribution ; or even for the personal benefit of the 
buyers and clerks of the London house. Thirdly, there is 
the method of direct dispatch to importers abroad, which is 
a thought more wasteful than any other means of pouring 
profits down a drain. The free sample influences no sub- 
stantial business man at home or abroad, but it is a joy 
for ever to West African negroes and others of their kidney, 
whose immemorial custom it is to pose as traders in order 
to prey upon manufacturers and shippers of a too-confiding 
turn of mind. Of the three methods the manufacturer 
may well be left to take his choice. The first two may 
result in indents ; the third seldom or never. 

Treat Bona Fide Buyers Liberally. 

This warning against wastefulness in the matter of 
sampling is by no means intended as an exhortation to 
the opposite extreme of unintelligent meanness. When 
samples are desired by a hond fide buyer they should be 
dispatched without question, and certainly without any 
ill-advised trimming of the cost of either the articles or the 
packing. In most cases the total outlay, inclusive of 
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freight, will be subject to a proportionately insignificant 
increase by any expenditure incurred in improving the 
finish and method of presentment of the sample. It is a 
mere matter of arithmetic that if a sample costs Is., and 
the freight on it is 2s., a further 6d. spent on it will not 
make it relatively much dearer to the recipient, though 
without the inclusion of the freight it would mean a differ- 
ence of no less than 50 per cent. That, indeed, is a point 
to be remembered in all export business. Cheese-paring 
in production is not worth while so long as the cost of 
railway and steamship carriage is a hea^■y item ; in fact, 
the overseas buyer does not look for it so much as he looks 
for added value in an article to make it better worth while 
to pay freight on it. 

Select Samples with Discrimination. 

One other point is worthy of mention in connection with 
this subject. A request for samples to be sent to an o^•er- 
seas buyer should not be met by the dispatch of an indis- 
criminate assortment, particularly if the assortment con- 
sists of rejected or stale lines for the home trade. Neither 
should it embrace all the newest and most novel introduc- 
tions simply because they are new and no^•el. The im-a- 
riable complaint of importers is that British manufacturers 
refuse to study the special tastes and requirements of 
individual markets, and that criticism must be discreetly 
met in samphng. A good set of samples may be spoilt in 
the eyes of a colonial or foreign buyer by one item which 
is obviously unsuited to the market, but has been thrust 
in on the off-chance of getting rid of it. No set of samples 
should ever be shipped unless it has passed in detail the 
experienced judgment of an expert in regard to suitability 
quite as much as quality. Not only is a popular home 
trade fine likely to be quite unsuitable for, say, South 
Africa, but a line which is in demand in Canada or India 
will probably prove equally wide of the mark, yet there 
are many manufacturers who think they do their whole 
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duty, and display complete wisdom, by drawing the 
necessary dividing line between home and what they are 
pleased to call export trade requirements, as though the 
needs of the di^'erse markets embraced in the latter term 
could possibly be generalised. As a matter of fact, the 
line needs to be sharply drawn between the requirements 
of every market, and the manufacturer who either cannot 
or will not do this is courting failure by making the samples 
he offers an ad^'ertisement of his ignorance of, or disregard 
for, the details which happen to be of vital importance to 
the importer in a particular market. 



CHAPTER XXX 

PACKING AND MARKING 

A FINE art — Expert packers with special equipment — Manufacturers 
should study the art for themselves — British manufacturers 
pre-eminent as packers — Bad handling spoils good packing — 
Precautions necessary against transit dangers — Local prejudices 
in various markets— How to pack machinery — Space economies 
— Prevention of leakage of small parts — Protection of screw- 
threads and bright parts — Building up large cases — Arrange- 
ments for Customs inspection — Hardware — The use of barrels — 
Bindings — Nails — " Knock-down " furniture — China and glass- 
ware — Bicycles — Soft goods — Types of bales for various countries 
— Tin-lined cases — Cost of baling and packing — Plain marking 
essential. 

Packing goods for export is a fine art, the exigencies of 
which have called into existence a numerous class of experts 
who carry on business as packers with special plant and 
facihties such as few manufacturers possess. To them, 
therefore, it is wise to entrust any packing for shipment 
which may be on an extensive scale, or may offer special 
difficulties: They understand all the fine points by which 
economies are achieved ; they know, or should know, the 
idiosyncrasies of different markets in regard to styles of 
packing ; and they possess the machinery for such purposes 
as reducing a bale of soft goods to the absolute minimum, 
or extracting the last trace of air from an hermetically 
sealed case. 

Slanders on British Packing Methods. 

Nevertheless, a manufacturer should possess a working 
knowledge of these things, otherwise he will be at a serious 
disadvantage in calculating inclusive prices for oversea 
customers, in instructing case-makers and packers, and in 
generally superintending this important branch of his 
interests. 

It is, by the way, a general impression that British manu- 
facturers as a whole are extremely ignorant and careless 
of this subject, and that thej' compare badly in their packing 
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methods with American and German firms. That is most 
distinctly untrue. Firms of no other nationality pack 
for export with such consistent excellence as the British, 
as would be realised by critics if they possessed any wide 
experience, or followed the adjurations addressed to Amer- 
ican and German manufacturers by their consuls in foreign 
countries. All British firms may not be expert packers, 
but the faults of the few do not merit the wholesale con- 
demnation so often and so unjustlj' meted out by those 
wiseacres to whom the British manufacturer serves as a 
constant butt. The fact is that many troubles attributed 
to bad packing are due rather to bad handling and lack of 
suitable wharf appliances at the ports of destination. 

Transit Dangers. 

The wise shipper, however, keeps such considerations 
as the latter in mind, and carefully studies the best means 
of avoiding the consequences of the faults of others over 
whom he has no control. He takes into account that at 
many ports coloured labour is emploj'ed in loading and 
unloading cargo ; that at some goods are discharged by 
lighterage in a rough and open roadstead ; that at others 
surf boats have to be used, and duckings are frequent ; 
and that at others skilful and systematic pilferage is 
rampant. He studies, too, the prejudices of different 
peoples, such as the objection shown by the Moors to the 
use of tarpaulin for waterproofing bales, owing to the fact 
that animal fat enters into its composition. His chief 
objecti\'es are security and economy, and these he can 
secure by the exercise of a reasonable amount of intelligence 
in applying lessons based on experience — other people's 
for preference. 

How to Pack Machinery. 

Obviously, there must be different ways of packing 
different classes of goods. Small and valuable articles 
are sent more safely and more cheaply by parcel post, 
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and may therefore be left out of account here. Machinery 
is cased or crated according to its size and delicac}', items 
of large size requiring the case to be built up round them, 
and at the same time the weight ^•ery carefully supported 
at the correct points of strain — a combination of archi- 
tectural and engineering skill which can only be assured 
by the employment of an expert. First, however, the 
machine intended for shipment should be carefully inspected 
in all its parts, and tested in operation, as users cannot 
refer difficulties "back to works" from half-way across 
the world, nor have they usually the skill and facilities for 
making alterations and adjustments themseh'es. Only 
when the machine is proved to be capable of easy adjust- 
ment, and is running perfectly, should it be passed. The 
next step is to dismount it, partially at least, each part 
plainly and indelibly marked according to plan so that the 
oversea buyer may have no difficulty in remounting it, 
and the parts should then be arranged for packing, either 
separately or together, in such a way as to economise space 
to the utmost. Especially should projecting pieces be 
removed as far as possible, and every effort should be made 
to keep associated parts together in the same package. 
Cases of over two tons should be avoided, as special freight 
and handling charges are usually imposed \\-hen that limit 
is exceeded. All dehcate or projecting parts should be 
given special attention ; small pieces, bolts, nuts, screws, 
etc., should be boxed separately, and the boxes firmly 
fastened to the inside of the large case, as one of the most 
frequent causes of trouble is the leakage of such items ; 
tapped and oil holes, and, in fact, all avenues to the internal 
parts of the machine, should be plugged ; screw threads 
should be protected by wood or oiled rags and cotton 
waste ; and all bright parts should be smeared with an 
acid-free paint or grease capable of standing a high tem- 
perature without melting, which coating, by the way, should 
be examined at the last moment before closing the case to 
make sure that it has not been rubbed off at any point. 
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Cases containing machinery or similar heavy weights 
should always have exceedingly strong and substantial 
floors, fitted underneath with two stout longitudinal battens 
as skids for running on rollers. The floor should consist 
of transverse planks spiked to these battens. The sides 
should also be strengthened as much as possible, as a case 
is often laid sideways with the whole stress in a direction 
not originally calculated for ; yet battens and cross-pieces 
should not be placed with unintelligent lavishness, for an 
extra inch added to the dimensions all round may seriously 
increase the freight charges. Battens should, whenever 
possible, be placed inside rather than outside. With a 
view to the possibility of Customs inspection, too, it is 
advisable to provide a detachable panel, or to use screws 
rather than nails for fastening at least one side and the top 
of a case, as otherwise the process of putting together again 
is likely to be done in slipshod or inexpert fashion with, 
perhaps, disastrous results. 

The Packing of Hardware. 

It is, however, in the packing of miscellaneous hardware 
that mistakes are most common. The fine points of the 
art take a great deal of acquiring, and manufacturers are 
apt to have no ideas beyond the ordinary rectangular case, 
lacking any conception of the \-irtues, say, of a barrel lined 
with quilted straw and sacking ; or they indulge indis- 
criminately in the use of hoop iron for binding, regardless 
of the fact that the short nails necessary for small cases 
are certain to be made to " jump " under the strain of the 
stiff bands, whereas twisted wire would serve the purpose 
admirably, and could be fastened with a few tacks. The 
locking of a joint by driving nails at opposing angles instead 
of at right angles is another point which is often ignored. 
Among other hints it may be mentioned that small boxing 
previous to casing should be done with wood rather than 
cardboard whenever possible, and arrangements made for 
easily removing one item without unpacking an entire case. 
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Such things as bolts and nuts should never be mixed, but 
packed and labelled according to sizes. Nails should, for 
preference, be packed in wooden boxes rather than kegs, 
as retailers find this method more convenient and tidy. 
In all cases small boxes should be plainly marked with full 
particulars at the ends for the convenience of both 
wholesale dealers and storekeepers. 

Furniture, Glassware, etc. 

Furniture is generally shipped in " knock-down " form ; 
that is, with the parts disjointed, but so made as to be 
easily put together by comparatively inexpert labour. 
In this form the different parts can be packed with most 
ingenious economies of space in rectangular cases. China 
and glassware travel best in barrels or casks. Bicycles 
are usually crated in half-dozens, with handle-bars and 
other projecting parts removed and firmly fastened to the 
frames of the machines. 

Soft Goods. 

Soft goods offer a somewhat different set of problems. 
According to their character and destination they may be 
shipped in bales made waterproof by an inner lining of 
tarpauhn ; in cases hned with oil paper ; or in tin-hned 
cases made both air-tight and water-tight. Goods for 
South America are usually baled in double canvas, with 
oiled hnen and paper linings, and bound with steel strip 
hoops placed from 12 in. to 18 in. apart according to the 
size of the bale. For India and China tin-hned cases are 
the rule, except that certain heavy sheetings and piece goods 
are sometimes baled in the same way as for the South 
American markets, the steel bands, however, being replaced 
by manila ropes. For Egypt and most Mediterranean 
countries bales of sacking, usuahy somewhat large, are 
customary, the weights and sizes reached being as high as 
two tons and 50 or 60 cubic feet. Needless to say, bales 
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have to be built up very carefully to be of an e\-en consis" 
tency throughout. They are subjected to great pressure 
in baling presses, and while in the presses the hoop or rope 
binding is put on. It is advisable to leave them in the 
presses for some time after binding, otherwise " springing 
is apt to occur with unfortunate results in spite of the 
strongest binding. The cost of baling and packing is 
generally charged per cubic foot, and may range from 
Id. to 4d. per cub. ft. When made up in trusses the 
superficial measurements are taken. 

Goods for packing should always be arranged as nearly 
as possible in position before the case-maker is called in, 
as this facilitates his calculation of the final dimensions 
and the material required. 

Plain Marking Essential. 

Strict attention should be paid to the marking of bales 
and cases. In bold stencilled letters on at least two faces 
of a package should appear the consignee's shipping mark, 
and the port of destination, with any special marking 
which may be necessary, such as " In Bond," " Use no 
hooks," etc. Care given to the work of packing and mark- 
ing is well expended in the shipping trade, for it not only 
avoids damage and loss and heavy charges, but it preserves 
the appearance of the goods, and means satisfied customers 
and a reputation for reliabihty. 
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METHODS OF SHIPMENT 

Shipping instructions— Sailings lists— Choice of vessel according 
to classiiication of goods— Railage — " Merchandise Declara- 
tion " — Alongside date — Freight notes and bills of lading — 
Consular and commercial invoices — Certificates of origin — 
Duplication of invoices— Freight calculations— Dangerous 
cargo — Shipping companies' special requirements — Customs 
entries — I nsurance. 

Having completed an order for shipment, the manufac- 
turer's next business is to get the goods shipped. In most 
cases he will act under instructions from the merchant- 
shipper or buying agent from whom he received the order. 

Shipping Instructions. 

Such instructions may be to deliver the goods, properly 
packed and marked, to a firm of shipping and forwarding 
agents, who make themselves responsible for placing the 
goods on shipboard, and also attend to the preparation of 
the necessary documents ; or they may be to deliver direct 
into the care of the shipowner at the docks. In either case 
the manufacturer is not the actual shipper, and his duties 
are limited to nothing more than is involved in an ordinary 
deUvery to a home customer. 

Choice of Vessel. 

It will be more useful, therefore, to assume that he is 
making a direct shipment on his own account, and to follow 
the details of such an operation. His first step must be 
to obtain particulars of steamship sailings to the port to 
which the goods are to be consigned. These particulars 
are contained in " sailings lists " issued periodically by 
the shipping companies, and it is important, of course, in 
deciding upon a vessel that it should be scheduled to arrive 
at least a day or two before the contract date for dehvery. 
It is also necessary to select the vessel according to the 
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class of goods to be shipped, and the time at disposal for 
their carriage. For example, it is only advisable to pay 
mailboat rates of freight on goods of which the value is 
sufficiently high to make a difference of freight relatively 
unimportant, on perishable goods, or on goods in urgent 
requirement. For "roughs" and most general cargo 
intermediate vessels, though taking longer than mail 
boats on the voyage, will usually be speedy enough, and 
will offer lower rates of freight. 

Merchandise Declaration. 

The next step is to forward the goods by rail or road to 
the docks where the vessel lies at berth. At the same 
time the shipping company must be advised of this by 
means of a " Merchandise Declaration." The latter is an 
essential document, the form for which should be obtained 
in advance from the shipowners. It contains a full declara- 
tion of the number of packages, their nature and contents, 
marking, value, and consignees, with instructions as to 
insurance. Without this document the shipping company 
would be unable to ship the goods. The declaration of the 
value of the goods is necessary in the first place to enable 
insurance to be effected, and also for Customs purposes. 

Alongside Date. 

Incidentally, it is advisable to ascertain before dispatch 
to the docks whether the owners have announced an 
alongside date — that is, a date on which the vessel will be 
ready to receive cargo — as in such cases the consignor is 
likely to be held responsible for demurrage charges if the 
goods arrive too early, and have to stand in the wagons 
or be warehoused at the docks. Equally, it is necessary 
to get the goods alongside in reasonable time before the 
saihng is due, as otherwise they may be shut out and 
demurrage charges incurred in that way. In some cases 
dock companies go so far as to allow goods intended for 
shipment to remain at the docks for a calendar month. 



MERCHANDISE DECLARATION. 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COM 



This Form to be filled up and sent to the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenl- 
on the day the Packages are forwarded to the Docks for Shi 



The undermentioned Packages of Merchandise have b- 

* DOCK, for Shipment to per S.S. " — 

and I declare the contents and value to be as follows— 



MARK OR ADDliESS. 



Package. 



CONTENTS. 



Are the Goods to be Insured ? and for what amount ? 

Are the Packages Tin-Lined ? How many Bills of Ladmg a 

Is the Specification required by London Customs Authorities for Ck 
lodged by P. & O. Company ? 



Weight. 



Cwt. qrs 



lbs. 



Measupement. 



Length. 



Feet. 



In. 



Brea dth 



Feet. In. 



Depth. 



Feet. 



In. 



Solid 
Contents. 



Feet. In, 



Consigr 



Freight 
paya 



I further declare that the above-mentioned Packages do not contain li( 
calcium carbide, rubber solution, or any articles of a dangerous or dai 

Signature of Shipper 

Address 



Caution to Shippers-Goods oS a Dangerous Nature.— The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation C 
that thCT will not recewTSnboard their vessels any Goods of a dangerons or damaging nature If any sue 
notLette shippers wiUnot only be liable to the penalties imposed by Statute, but also for all damages sr 
?uch shipmlm SWppers will be required to sign a Declaration, that the packages they may offer for shipn 
oTlssDidteTa'cium carbide rubber solution, or anv articles of a dangerous or damaging character ; and tl 
Sas^enges is sp^Sy directed to the following clauses in the " Merchant Shipping Act, 1894," relative to art.. 
'^ " A peSorshall not send or attempt to send by any vessel, British or foreign, and a person not being 
vessel diaU not carry or attempt to carry in any such vessel, any dangerous goods without dis^tm^tly " 
mifsMe of the pa^S containing the same, and giving written notice of the nature of those goods and of tl 
Sder or cSrte thereof ?o the master or owner of the vessel at or before the time of sendmg the same t 

"""""■"it iLTpertou laiffldthout reasonable cause to comply with this section, he shall for each offence be li 

One HmM PouMs orTf heSiows that he was merely an agent in the shipment of such goods as aforesa. 

dkl M^uspeft and l^ad noreasou to suspect, that the goods shipped by him were of a dangerous nature, then 

"For the purpose of this part of this Act the expression 'Dangerous Goods' means aquafortis, 

'^JL ,. .£.P°J;„w "1ii,.,l,,nerint. netroleum. anv explosives within the meaning of the Exp 
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free of rent, but at owner's risk. This, ho\ve\'er, is a 
concession which should only be relied upon after previous 
inquiry. 

Freight Note and B/L. 

After receipt of the " Merchandise Declaration," the 
shipping company forward to the consignor a " Freight 
Note" and "Bill of Lading." The former is simply a 
debit note for the freight charges ; the latter, as described 
elsewhere in this volume, is essentially a detailed certificate 
of shipment. Bills of lading are usually made out in tripli- 
cate, and, of the two sent to the consignor, the latter should 
at once dispatch one to the consignee, accompanied b)- a 
careful and accurate invoice, or set of invoices according 
to Customs and consular requirements, which must be 
duly ascertained. Such invoices should bear full particu- 
lars of sale and shipment of the goods, as the absence of 
these may possibly render the consignee liable to hea\'y 
penalties. 

Invoices. 

Most of this detail, as already explained, is escaped by 
the manufacturer who simply ships to the instructions of 
a merchant or buying agent. He usually receives such 
instructions in set form, covering the name and address 
of the shipping company, the name of the ship and loading 
berth, and the exact marks to be placed on the various 
packages. He will also forward to the shipper, or as other- 
wise advised, invoices showing, in ink, all discounts 
deducted, and bearing the gross weights and measurements 
of the packages, the indent and order numbers, and a signed 
statement of the amount, if any, paid for railage to the 
docks, in order that the proper deduction may be made 
when reckoning Customs charges. In addition, he must 
supply such certificates of origin as may be necessary. 
A specimen of such an advice note is given on page 178. 

12— (1431) 
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Mancheshr 19 

Messrs. Willan & Jones. 

Send foncard your goods to the order of Messrs. Bulhird, 
King & Co. 

14 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

For shipment per s.s. " Jcinscn," loading in East India 
Dock, Blackwall, marked : — 

124/5 <JBy 

Capetown. 

On no account must other than the above numbers he used. 

If more are required, apply to ns. 

Advise consignees of contents and value and gross weight 
of each package. 

copies of invoice to Manchester. Each copy 

to have all trade and cash discounts deducted in ink in the 
same hand or typewriting, and must also state gross weight 
and measurements of each package. Invoices rendered 
otherwise will be returned, and supplier held responsible for 
any loss or fines caused by delay in clearing Customs owing 
to absence of documents. 

The Order No. and Indent No. must be shown on all 
invoices, and the invoices must he accompanied by two 
certificates of origin on the regulation form, stating the net 
value. 

Please distinctly note on invoices, alongside the total 
amount, whether the goods are carriage foncard, carriage 
■paid, F.O.B., or F.O.R. only. 

If the carriage to port is paid by the suppliers, the amount 
of such carriage must be stated at the foot of the invoice and 
certified by the firm's signature. If this is omitted, we shall 
he compelled to debit you with duty on the amount of the 
carriage. 

James Eraser & Co. 
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It may be mentioned for the benefit of manufacturers 
inexperienced in export methods that the seemingly unne- 
cessary duplication of in^'oices demanded by merchants 
is invariably essential, and the objections sometimes made 
against complying with instructions on this point merely 
imply ignorance on the part of the manufacturer, and may 
easily lead to serious consequences. 

Shipping Companies' Special Requirements. 

When making shipment of goods the following points 
should also be remembered — 

Freight is always calculated per ton weight or per ton 
measurement of 40 cubic feet at the discretion of the 
shipping company, according to which is the more 
advantageous to them. 

Separate gross weights of pieces or packages weighing 
over two tons must be stated. 

Separate weight and value of each package of fine goods 
and valuables must be stated. 

Advice must be given to the shipping company concern- 
ing any dangerous cargo. Goods coming under that 
designation, such as strong acids in glass or earthenware 
carboys, are in many cases compulsorily treated as deck 
cargo, and full power is retained by the shipping company 
to heave them overboard in case of a storm or other cause 
for apprehension. 

When shipping tubes or pipes the separate weights and 
diameters of each lot of one diameter must be stated to 
the shipping company. 

The number of dozen pints or quarts comprising a 
consignment of beer should always be stated. 

Goods under bond must be entered at the Customs 
strictly at the time of shipment. 

Free goods must be entered at the Customs within six 
days of the outward entry of the ^ essel in which they are 
carried. 
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Explosives must be specified to the Customs before 
shipment. 

Insurance of goods must be arranged before the sailing 
of the vessel conveying them. 

If at least one bill of lading — two copies by different 
boats are better — is not dispatched promptl}? to the 
consignee, the latter cannot obtain delivery on arrival of 
the goods. 

Certificates of origin and consular invoices should be 
obtained, legalised by the Consul of the country of destina- 
tion, and copies dispatched by different mail steamers, 
with copy of the bill of lading, to the consignees. 



PART IV 

FREIGHTS, CUSTOMS, AND CONSULAR 
REQUIREMENTS 



CHAPTER XXXII 



FREIGHT 



Freight defined — When payable — Shipowners' security for 
freight — Shippers' liabilities — Shipowners' lien for freight — 
Payment in advance — " Subject to insurance " — " Lump 
freight " — " Time freight " — W/M quotations — Ton measure- 
ment — Freights classification — Rules for calculating freights — 
A ready reckoner in brief — Primage — " Primage and average 
accustomed " — Rebates or commission — A debateable system. 

Freight, in its narrowest meaning, is the price paid to a 
shipowner for the ocean carriage of goods from one specific 
port to another. In its wider meaning it applies to all 
payments for the carriage of goods or passengers, or for 
the use of a ship in any way. 

When Payable. 

Ordinary freight on goods becomes payable on the 
arrival of the ship at its destination ; that is, on the com- 
pletion of the contract of affreightment. The word 
" completion " is used in the sense that the shipowner is 
prepared to deliver — not necessarily that he has delivered 
— the goods at the place agreed. For example, the ship- 
owner may withhold delivery as security for the freight 
itself, for demurrage, or for other reasons, but the freight 
is nevertheless due regardless of such detention. Moreover, 
it is not necessarily payable after the conclusion of discharg- 
ing operations, but may be demanded before such commence, 
or while they are in progress. Even if the goods have been 
damaged during the voyage freight is still payable on them, 
and the remedy lies in an action for damages afterwards ; 
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but if the damage destroys the ^'ery nature of the goods, 
it is held that the shipowner has no claim for freight, having 
failed to deh^•er that which he contracted to deliver, even 
though the damaged goods may be saleable for some 
commercial purpose entirely different from that originally 
intended. Thus, if a consignment of tinned meat were so 
damaged as to cause all the tins to become " blown " and 
the meat rotten, no freight would be due, though the 
consignee might sell the meat for manure. In cases where, 
owing to wreck or other causes, the shipowner is compelled 
to deliver the goods by transhipment, he is entitled to 
freight, and also where it becomes advisable, owing to 
partial damage or other reasons, to dispose of goods at an 
intermediate port, the shipowner is still entitled to payment 
of freight pro rata provided that he can show that he gave 
the owner an option as to their disposal, and that the 
contingency was not covered by special contract. In 
ordinary cases, however, the principle controlling a claim 
for freight is readiness to deli\'er the goods at the port 
agreed upon. 

Responsibility for Payment. 

The responsibility for payment of freight rests on the 
shipper, and payments must be made in cash to the ship- 
owner, or to the master or other accredited agent of the 
shipowner. Only if he expressly stipulates that he is 
acting as an agent can the actual shipper be relieved of 
responsibility ; or in cases where the shipowner gives 
credit to the consignee, as by taking a bill from him instead 
of cash ; or when the consignee presents the bill of lading, 
and it can be shown that the property in the goods has 
passed to him. 

Shipowner's Lien for Freight. 

The shipowner has a lien for freight, and may detain 
goods until payment has been made, but he cannot thus 
acquire any ownership in them, nor may he sell them in 
satisfaction of his claim. 
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Freight in Advance. 

Payment of freight in ad\'ance may be arranged by 
special agreement, in which case it remains payable in spite 
of non-delivery of the goods owing to the loss of the ship 
or other cause. It may also be paid " subject to insurance," 
which simply means less the cost of insurance, the duty of 
insuring, however, being on the shipper or charterer. In 
charter-parties, also, a clause may be inserted providing 
for " lump freight," or payment in one sum for the voyage, 
and not necessarily for deli^'ery of the full cargo if such 
should be rendered impossible by causes which the ship- 
owner cannot control. " Time freight " may be the subject 
of another clause, under which payment ma}' be made 
periodically for the use of a ship. 

Weight or Measurement. 

Ordinary freight is usually quoted W/M, which means 
that the shipowner reserves the right to charge per ton 
weight or per ton measurement, according to which may 
be more advantageous to him. The ton measurement is 
based on a standard of 40 cubic feet, and when it is made 
to apply it is necessary for the shipper to give measurements 
— strictly outside dimensions — to the shipowner in order 
that they may be checked on arrival of the goods at the 
docks. 

Practically all shipping companies classify goods under 
four divisions, with a " special " class in addition. All 
companies, however, do not issue a detailed list of rates, 
and it is therefore necessary for the shipper to get a quota- 
tion specifying the class in which a particular consignment 
will be rated. 

Calculating Freights. 

Incidentally, a few hints may be of use in regard to 
calculating freights, and checking freight accounts. The 
relation of the cubic foot to the cwt. in the respective 
measurement and weight tons will at once be apparent. 
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With forty of tlie one and twenty of the other, two cubic 
feet are obviously the equivalent of 1 cwt. so far as freight 
calculations are concerned. Therefore, a ready reckoner 
can easily be compiled with the cubic foot as the unit, and 
graduated from a half-crown upwards, as follows — 



Per Ton 




Per Cubic 


Per T 


'on 




Per Cubic 


deasuremeii 


t. 


Foot. 


Measurement. 




Foot. 


80s. 


— 


2s. 


30s. 




= 


9d. 


70s. 


— 


Is. 9d. 


20s. 




= 


6d. 


60s. 


= 


Is. 6d. 


10s. 




= 


3d. 


50s. 


— 


Is. 3d. 


5s. 




= 


IJd. 


40s. 


= 


Is. 


2s. 


6d. 


= 


id. 



For calculations on the weight basis the above figures 

merely require to be doubled to give the rates per cwt. 

The method in most common use in shipping offices to 

supersede endless sums by rule of three, is to take the Is. 

per 1 cub. ft. as the unit, and to work out all calculations 

from it, as, for example, 73 cub. ft. 8 cub. in. at 47s. 6d. 

per ton — 

73' 8" at (40s.) Is. = 73-8s. 

73' 8" at (5s.) Hd. = 9-2s. or ^th of 73-8s. 

73' 8" at (2s. 6d.) |d. = 4-6s. or jJ^th of 73-8s. 



87-6s. = £i 7s. 6d. 



Five minutes' study will show the above method to be 
simplicity itself, reducing the labour of checking freight 
accounts, or working out c.i.f. quotations, to a minimum. 

Primage. 

Before leaving the subject of freight the terms " Prim- 
age " and "Rebates" demand elucidation. The first is 
simply an addition to the freight charges for the benefit 
of the shipowner, it originally having been an allowance by 
the shipper for the use of tackle for loading and unloading. 
It varies in amount according to custom at different ports, 
or on different routes. It is also used frequently inserted 
in bills of lading as part of the phrase " Primage and 
average accustomed," which means a pro rata levy on 
consignors by a particular ship to cover the cost of wharf 
dues, pilotage, etc. 
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Rebates and "Rings." 

A rebate, in shipping parlance, is a percentage of freight 
money returned by the shipowner to the shipper. It is 
used as an instrument to ensure the loyalty of the shipper 
to a particular shipping line or group of lines, and is liable 
to forfeiture if the shipper consigns any goods by a com- 
peting line or ship. To be rendered fully effecti\e it is not 
paid until a period of from six to tweh'c months after the 
end of the period for which it is computed, so that the 
amount thus held in jeopard^' represents a very substantial 
sum at all times in the case of a regular shipper. The 
shipowner, by the way, usually prefers to call a rebate 
by the less objectionable term " commission." Many 
shippers claim that rebates are the weapon of monopolist 
" rings " of shipowners, but there is something to be said 
on the other side, inasmuch as the so-called monopolists 
are by this means enabled to put costly vessels into service, 
provide regular sailings, and maintain equal freight rates 
for large and small shippers alike without fear of spasmodic 
competition and the accompanying evils of extensive 
freight fluctuations on the route served ; whereas, without 
such an arrangement, they would inevitably be called upon 
to offer rates for large shippers on a special scale that 
would shut many small shippers and importers out of the 
market. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

CHARTER-PARTIES 

What a charter-party is — A plain hiring agreement — Obligations 
imposed on the shipowner — The charterer's duties — Special 
clauses — " Full and complete cargo " — Broken stowage — Ship- 
owners' liabihties — Statutory exceptions — Negligence clauses — 
The " cesser clause " — Basis of legal interpretations — " "Voyage 
charters " — " Time charters " — A " clean " charter-party — 
Stamp dut)'. 

A CHARTER-PARTY is a legal instrument in which the export 
manufacturer's interest may be taken as more generally 
theoretical than practical. It is an agreement between a 
shipowner on the one hand and a merchant on the other 
for the hire of an entire ship for the carriage of goods or 
passengers from and to specified ports ; or, less often, for 
the hire and complete control over a ship. It will be 
obvious that manufacturers seldom or never have a com- 
plete cargo to ship direct, whereas merchant shippers are 
frequently in a position to monopolise the cargo space 
of a vessel, particularly if handling coal, bulky produce, 
etc. Nevertheless, an outline of the nature of a charter- 
party, and the obligations entailed upon the parties to it, 
should be of service to all seeking an understanding of 
export methods. Given an understanding of the con- 
stitution of a charter-party, it becomes easier to grasp 
the principle and details of the bill of lading. 

Obligations of Shipowner and Charterer. 

In the first place, a charter-party need not be a compli- 
cated document, nor need it be couched in any set form. 
Reduced to a plain hiring agreement, with no special 
clauses included in it, the obligations it imposes on a 
shipowner are that he shah provide a seaworthy and 
properly equipped vessel, he must place the vessel at the 
disposal of the charterer at the specified port without undue 
delay, and he must make the required voyage without 
waste of time or departure from the recognised route. 
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CHARTER PARTY. 

Manchester, day of 191 _- 

IT IS THIS DAY MUTUALLY AGREED BETWEEN 

' of the Good Ship or 

Vessel called the 

of the measurement of Tons Register, or thereabouts, 

and 

of Merchant. 

THAT the said ship being tight, staunch and strong, and in 
every way fitted for the Voyage, shall with all convenient speed, 
sail and proceed to 

or as near thereunto as she may safely get, and there load from 
the factors of the said Merchant a full and complete cargo 

which is to be brought to and taken from alongside at Merchant's 
Risk and Expense, and not exceeding what she can reasonably 
stow and carry over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provisions, 
and Furniture, and being so loaded shall therewith proceed to 

or as near thereunto as she may safely get, and deliver the 
same on being paid freight. 

The Act of God, the King's Enemies, Restraint of Princes and 
Rulers, Fire, Barratry of the Master and Crew, and all and every 
other dangers and accidents of the Seas, Rivers, and Navigation 
of whatever Nature and kind soever, during the said voyage 
always excepted. 
FREIGHT to be paid on the right delivery of the cargo. 

days to be allowed to the Merchant (if the 
Ship be not sooner dispatched), for 

and days on demurrage over and above the 

said laying days at £ per day. 

A BROKERAGE of per cent, is due by the ship on the 

signing hereof to 

PENALTY for non-performance of this agreement, estimated 

amount of freight. 

Signed by the above-named | 

in the presence of J 
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The charterer, on his part, has to have the cargo ready 
for prompt loading on receiving notice from the shipowner 
that the vessel is on the loading berth ; he must follow 
port customs in loading and unloading, using all due speed 
in those operations ; he may use all cargo space in the 
ship, but must not put goods on deck unless by custom or 
special clause ; and, of course, he must at the agreed 
time pay all charges due to the shipowner. These are 
obligations recognised by the law in the absence of special 
clauses varying them. 

Special Glauses. 

Time and experience have, however, brought into exist- 
ence many such special clauses, and few charter-parties 
are so simple as that described above. One customary 
special clause, for example, binds the shipowner to load a 
" full and complete cargo." Under this stipulation, if the 
goods are of a kind to occupy less space than the vessel 
offers, it is obligatory on the charterer to supply additional 
goods, known as " broken stowage,'' to fill the space. 
If, however, the amount of the " full and complete cargo " 
is specified, the charterer need not load to more than the 
specified amount in order to fill space, nor need he supply 
the full amount if less is sufficient to fill the ship mentioned 
in the charter-party. Also, if the goods are of such light 
weight as to render ballast necessary the shipowner has the 
right to ship goods in lieu of ballast, and to earn additional 
freight on them. 

Special clauses also are used to define in detail, or to 
extend, the shipowner's liability for loss of, or damage to, 
cargo carried under a charter-party. The shipowner is 
under common law subject to the same liabilities as a com- 
mon carrier. That is, he is responsible for all loss or damage 
except such as may result from an act of God, the King's 
enemies, or from any cause inherent to the goods themselves. 
There are also what are known as statutory exceptions, 
which include loss caused by a compulsory pilot within 
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the range of such pilot's compulsory duties, loss caused by 
fire, or loss of precious stones of which the value has not 
been formally declared by the shipper. Beyond these 
recognised exceptions it is common for charter-parties also 
to contain clauses specially inserted covering the shipowner 
in regard to theft, breakage, stranding, colhsion, etc., with 
a further " negligence clause " which operates even when 
the loss can be shown to have occurred through the action 
or neghgence of the master and crew. A " negligence 
clause" loses effect, however, if unseaworthiness of the 
vessel can be proved. 

The " Cesser Clause." 

Another interesting item usually inserted by special 
agreement is known as a " cesser clause." Briefly, it 
reheves the charterer of responsibility, once the goods are 
loaded, by giving the shipowner a lien on the cargo so that 
he may satisfy freight claims against the consignees at the 
port of discharge. The fact that agents frequently charter 
vessels for oversea principals gives this clause special 
importance and justice. 

Various other special clauses in common use could be 
cited. The interpretation of clauses in charter-parties 
by British judges is, however, in^•ariably based on the true 
intentions of the charterer and shipowner, so far as these 
can be ascertained from the rest of the agreement. 

Voyage and Time Charters. 

Roughly, charter-parties may be divided into two 
classes, viz., " voyage " and " time " charters, the former 
being for a definite voyage, and the latter for a period during 
which the vessel is to be worked according to the instruc- 
tions of the charterer. Most disputes, by the way, arise 
out of time charters owing to difficulty of defining clearly 
the more complicated intentions and liabilities of the two 
parties. 

A clean charter-party is one imolving no discount 
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deductions from freight, and no commissions, agency, or 
otlier fees. 

Stamp Duty. 

A charter-party must bear a sixpenny stamp to meet the 
revenue tax. If an ordinary adhesive stamp is used it 
should be cancelled with name or initials and date written 
in legible character on its face. 

Much more — indeed, a large volume — might be written 
in regard to charter-parties, and the legal questions which 
arise out of their interpretation from time to time. The 
present object, however, is not to write a legal treatise, 
but to outline sufficient information to provide a working 
knowledge of the subject for the ordinary business man, 
who can then procure expert or legal ad\ice as his 
circumstances may require. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

BILLS OF LADING 

A TRIPLE document — " Mate's receipt " — Details included in a 
bill of lading — Sets of bills — Prompt signature necessary — The 
stamp duty — Consignees can only obtain delivery on presenting 
the bill of lading — A quasi-negotiable instrument — " Parts " 
of a bill — " Payment against documents " — An irrevocable 
contract — Legal interpretations subject to proven custom — 
Shippers liable for freight after withdrawing cargo — Claims 
cannot be deducted from freight. 

A BILL of lading may be described as the charter-party of 
the shipper of consignments of goods as distinct from com- 
plete cargoes. It is not, however, to be confused in any 
way with a charter-party. It is at once the receipt for 
goods shipped, the certificate of ownership, and a record 
of the terms of the contract between shipowner and shipper. 
When goods are placed on board a vessel a" mate's receipt " 
is usually given, and this is exchanged later for the actual 
bill of lading signed by the master or the agent for the 
shipowners. It is important for shippers to understand 
that acceptance of a bill of lading without protest binds 
them to its terms. 

Principal Features. 

Bills of lading vary considerably in form to meet the 
requirements of different trades, but their principal common 
feature is a description of the goods comprised in a consign- 
ment, including the number of packages, etc. Details of 
the contents of each package are usually entered in the 
margin, and not repeated in the body of the bill. When 
details and weights are unknown it is necessary to insert 
a qualifying clause to that effect. 

Sets of Bills. 

It is usual to make out bills of lading in sets of four or 
more. One is retained by the ship's captain, and the 
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shipper retains one, while sending a second by the vessel, 
and a third by post to the consignee. Only one of these, 
the first to be presented, is effective, the others being 
automatically rendered void from the date of the 
presentation of the first. 

The shipper customarily obtains a blank form of bill of 
lading, fills in the details of his consignment, and when these 
have been checked on behalf of the shipowner, the complete 
set is prepared and handed over in exchange for the mate s 
receipt." For ^•arious reasons a bill of lading should be 
signed within a few hours of shipment of the goods. The 
shipper pays for the sixpenny stamps which it is legally 
compulsory to affix to these documents. 

A Quasi-negotiable Instrument. 

The presentation of the " first " bill of lading by the 
consignee to the ship's captain is the only means of obtaining 
possession of the goods. Under no circumstances is a 
captain justified in handing over goods to a consignee unless 
the latter presents the bill of lading, as this document is 
what is termed a quasi-negotiable instrument — that is, 
it can be transferred by indorsement to a bank or private 
individual for the purpose of raising money. Before 
advancing money it is incumbent on the lender to obtain 
possession of every principal bill forming a set, otherwise 
his security is ^•itiated by the possibility of the goods being 
delivered to another party holding one of the copies. 

Payment Against Documents. 

The " parts " of a bill of lading, as the different stamped 
copies are called, are the documents referred to in the 
commonly used term " Payment against documents." 
This is not only a convenient method of making and receiv- 
ing payment for a shipment, but affords the shipper a 
means of safeguarding himself. Instead of sending bills 
of lading to the consignee he sends them to a bank estab- 
hshed at the port of destination, with instructions to hand 
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The undermentioned Packages of Merchandise have been forwarded to 

DOCK, for Shipment to per s.s. 

anir^arelhe contents and vaMe__to beas foUows--^^^^ __ __ __^^_______ 



MARK OR ADDRESS. 1 Package. 



CONTENTS. 



VALUE. 



Are. the Goods to be Insured ? -VL^JtuET^ading are required ? 

Are the Packages Tm-Lmed ^^.^^totoins Authorities for Clearance to be 

Is the Specification -q^^o^by Londo^^^^^^ ^ 




I further declare that 



theTb^ve^tioned Packages do not contain Uqui J oU^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



calcium carbide, rubber solution, or any 



articles of a dangerous or damaging nature. 



Signature of Shipper- 
Address. 



mmmmmmMsmm 

^of^rsigS;^hrs.^S,l"'SotSr«iM^ St*eto7exceedi„. Five Hundred Pound." 

* * The Port of Destination must be distinctly marked on every Package. 
* Royal Albert or T.lbury Dock, ^^(,^^^;/„^;,3«'^yertisements. 

jj^3i)_M. pp. 176 and i77 



of lading to tne consignee ne benub Lucmnj a, uaiuv csuau- 
lished at the port of destination, with instructions to hand 
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them over to the consignee in exchange for payment of the 
amount due on the goods. The consignee is thus compelled 
to pay for the goods before he can obtain delivery of them. 

An Irrevocable Document. 

It is unnecessary here to go into all the obligations which 
may be imposed on both the shipowner and the consignor 
by varying and adding to the clauses of a bill of lading, 
but it may be stated that this document forms an irrevo- 
cable contract as soon as the goods are shipped, and, like 
a charter-party, is interpreted in law according to proven 
mercantile custom, subject to special clauses. Among 
points worth noting are that the shipper is liable for freight 
after the bill of lading is signed, even if he withdraws his 
goods from the ship before sailing ; and that in no case 
can a consignee deduct from the freight payment the value 
of goods damaged or missing, his only remedy being an 
action for damages. 
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Compensation for delay in loading and unloading — " Lay days 

" Conditional days "— " Working days "— " Weather working 
days " — When lay days commence — " Averagmg clause 
Responsibilities of holders of bills of lading—" AU other con- 
ditions as per charter-party " — Liability through another 
consignee's default — Wider applications of demurrage. 

When a charter-party or a bill of lading has been signed, 
it is an implied part of the contract, even if not expressly 
stated, that the shipper must use all reasonable diligence in 
putting his goods on board, and again in taking delivery 
of them at the port of destination. That is an obligation 
upheld by law, and if it is not carried out the shipper 
becomes liable for demurrage — that is, payment in 
compensation for loss sustained by the detention of the 
vessel or the occupation of its cargo space to the exclusion 
of other cargo. 

Lay Days. 

Apart from this general legal obligation, however, it is 
the common practice to include in any charter-party a 
clause stating the precise periods to be ahowed for loading 
and unloading, such periods being known as " laj' days." 
In addition certain further periods are fixed during which 
the work of loading and unloading may proceed if necessary, 
and these periods are known as " conditional days " because 
they are allowed on condition of payment at a certain 
specified rate, which payment is demurrage. These 
"days" run consecutively, including Sundays and holi- 
days, except when described in the contract as " working 
days," which means days on which work is customarily 
done in the port at which the ship has to be berthed ; or 
" weather working days," which term includes only daj'S 
on which weather conditions permit work to be done. 
When such periods are fixed by contract the charterer or 
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shipper is bound by them regardless of any causes beyond 
his control, other than the shipowner's own negligence, 
which may compel him to exceed the time allowed. 

When Lay Days Commence. 

Unless a particular berfh or wharf is designated in the 
contract for loading or unloading, the lay daj's commence 
immediately the ship arrives at the port, and demurrage, 
if any, must be calculated accordingly. If a particular 
berth is named in the contract, but is occupied on the 
arrival of the ship, the lay days do not commence until the 
berth is available, except in cases where a free berth is 
specifically guaranteed, in which case the loss must be 
borne by the charterer. It should be noted, also, that a 
special "averaging" clause is necessary to enable the 
charterer or shipper to add together the lay days allowed 
at both the port of loading and the port of discharge in 
order to cover days lost at the one by days saved at the 
other. 

The Shipper's Liabilities. 

So far the subject has been treated mainly from the point 
of view of the charterer, but there are also some interesting 
points, though fewer, affecting the shipper under a bill of 
lading. True, the charterer is primarily liable for demur- 
rage, but holders of bills of lading may also be responsible 
under certain conditions, without, however, in any way 
reheving the charterer of his liability. If, however, a 
cesser clause is embodied in the charter-party, the holders 
of bills of lading are alone responsible — at least, in respect 
of demurrage incurred at the port of discharge, and most 
cesser clauses are carefully worded to cover the port of 
loading also. The cesser clause is, briefly, a stipulation 
that the charterer shall be free of all claims by the ship- 
owner in return for a lien given to the latter on the cargo 
for such claims. 
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" Conditions as per Gharter-Party." 

Another interesting point is that the insertion in a 
bill of lading of the clause " all other conditions as per 
charter-party," renders the consignee liable for demurrage 
at the port of discharge, though not at the port of loading. 
Nevertheless, a special clause may be inserted making 
the holder of a bill of lading liable for all demurrage, and 
consequently for that incurred in loading as well as dis- 
charging. Moreover, where one consignee not only incurs 
demurrage himself, but compels an equal delay on the part 
of another consignee whose goods are stowed below those 
of the first, the innocent consignee is held in law to be no 
less liable for demurrage because it is incurred through 
another's default, the legal tendency being to place the 
burden of such unavoidable losses on the cargo rather than 
on the ship. 

Wider Application of Demurrage. 

Demurrage also has a wider application than merely to 
excess of the lay days aUowed for loading and unloading. 
It may be made to cover damages and loss sustained by 
detention of a ship owing to other causes, even including 
cohision, etc., though the claim in such cases is, of course, 
not against the holders of bills of lading, but against such 
person or persons whose act or fault may have caused 
the detention. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 

Means of insuring — Underwriters — Insurance companies — Insur- 
ance brokers — Brokerage terms — The proposal" slip " — Drafting 
a policy — Stamp duties — The " provisional note " — " Open " 
or " floating " policies — ^'arious methods of insuring — " W.P.A." 
and " F.P.A." — Definition of " Average " — " All risks " 
policies — Insurable interest — Double insurance. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to any manufacturer 
or shipper the necessity for covering all possibilities of loss, 
whether due to shipwreck, fire, accidental damage or 
theft, by adequate and suitable insurance of goods con- 
signed to destinations abroad. In no other connection is 
insurance more essential, for in none are the risks incurred 
greater. 

Insurance Brokers. 

Marine insurance is effected either with underwriters 
at Lloyds, or with insurance companies. The shipper may, 
and frequently does, employ an insurance broker for this 
purpose, thus obtaining expert and legally responsible 
guidance. An insurance broker, in fact, is regarded in law 
as a particular agent for a particular purpose, and conse- 
quently any failure on his part not only deprives him of his 
right to remuneration, but lays him open to an action for 
damages. His duties include the submission to the under- 
writers of the insurance proposal, with all conditions 
clearly defined ; attention to the proper form, stamping, 
etc., of the policy ; and general oversight of the shipper's 
interests, for which services his remuneration is usually 
5 per cent, of the total premium paid. This 5 per cent. 
is paid by the underwriter, who debits the broker with the 
amount of the premium less brokerage. In addition, the 
underwriter allows a discount of 10 per cent, on 95 per cent, 
of the premium for prompt payment, which discount is 
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passed on to the shipper by the broker. The latter also 
has a right to one per cent, commission on any claims which 
the underwriter may subsequently have to pay under the 
policy in question. 

Method of Procedure. 

The broker's method of procedure, after receiving instruc- 
tions from a shipper, is to fill in the details of the proposal 
on a " slip," which he then submits to an underwriter or 
underwriters for the purpose of obtaining their quotations. 
This " slip," bearing the initialled quotations of the under- 
writers, and the amount which each is willing to take up — 
a risk may be split up among a dozen or more underwriters 
— forms the basis of the policy and agreement eventually 
issued. In some cases a fro forma policy is drafted for the 
appro\'al of the shipper, or the actual policy is prepared 
by the broker, stamped and signed. In deahng with 
insurance companies the broker leaves to them the pre- 
paration of the policy instead of drafting it himself. The 
stamp duties on marine insurance policies range from Id. to 
6d., according to the nature of the insurance effected. 

Provisional Note. 

Pending the preparation of his policy, the shipper may 
take out what is termed a " pro^'isional note." This is 
an acknowledgment by the insurer that the shipper is 
covered against loss to the amount mentioned in the 
notes, in respect of either one consignment or a variety of 
shipping operations. The taking out of a provisional note 
enables the shipper to delay giving detailed particulars 
of the goods to be insured, but such delay should be as 
brief as possible, for otherwise it may happen that the goods 
may be damaged or destroyed after loading, but before the 
ship sails, with consequent complications in the absence 
of accepted particulars. The wisest course is to insure from 
shipper's warehouse to consignee's warehouse, but this is a 
matter which often rests with the consignee, who may 
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for or in connection with the goods, to be paid by or collected from Shippers or Consignees, The Shipowner will not be responsible for losses wlilch may arise from the conseq'ueBces of the Cnstom 
Laws of Foreign Countries. 

a. The Shipowner to be frea from all responsibility for non-ddivery or <nls-delivery of goods, unless each package la marked before shipment with the n.ume of the port and fi^-atination in 
letters of at least two inches hi length. The Shipowner not to be responsible in any event for any goods of a dangerous, haiardouB or explosive nature, nor for liquids or goods which nia" do 
damage, unless the contents are clearly marked on the outside of each package, land the shippers, consignees, and owners of the goods shall be liable for any damsge to the ship by reason of the 
shipment of such dangerous, hazardous, or explosive goods or liquids, or goo<as which may do damage, and for any damages which the Siiipowner may have to pay to the owners ol any other goods 
damaged thereby. ; 

7. Subject to the following proviso the Shipowner shall not be responsible for loss or shortdeUvery of or damage to any cargo or any part thereof of whatever nature or however valuable 
to an amount greater than the Invoice value of the Goods at the Port and time of shipment (with shipping espetf es and freight added thereto) or a due proportion thereof or aiteriative'iy a sum 
calculated at the rate of three shUlinga and (ourpence per one-twelfth cubic foot meaaarcment, or four shiiliogs and aixpcBce per seven English pounds weight at the Shipow net's ftiptiijn, nor in 
respect of any single package for any sum in excess of £1K>, nor in any case io!| any ccmmissioa, Interest duty, storage, warehouse, landing or other similar charges, nrovided that Sie Shipowner 
will accept responsibility in excess of the before-mentioned sums or rates, oniylwhen the goods shipped or any single package t.hereof exceed £2C0 m value per ton weight or mcasure|ic"Dt as freight 
may have been charged thereon, and the value thereof has been duly declared by formal written notice before the time of. shipment and to the satisfaction of the Shipowner, and In ad valorem i 
freight or such extra freight as may be agreed npon tias been paid. The Shipowner will not be responsible to any extent whatever for cargo exceeding £200 In value per ton weight o&jeasurement I 
un.less the value thereof has been duly declared t.o the satiafactioa oi the Shipowner, and such extra freight as may be agreed upon bAa been p&ld. \ * I 

8, Packages carried oa Deck, and articles ol glMS, or contained in glass, or any ol a fragile ot perishable nature, are taken at Shipper's risk only. : f 

B. The Shipowner will not be responsible for any injury that may hapfien nnder any cL-eumBtaaoes to, nor for tha death of, any living creatore that may be emlisrked or sent for embarka- 
tlon on board their Veaselg. and whether such Injury ot death arSs^ from negligence ot otherwise. 

10. Average, 11 any, to be sdjusted la England in accordance with York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, supplemented by English Law and practice on all points on which such roles contahi no provision. 

11. Freight and primage to hn paid by the Shippers, and to ba considered as earned Ship or Ship! or Packages lost ot not lost, and the Shipowner andfet other Carrier referred to herein 
to have a ilea upon the Packages for ali charges payable by the Shippers, Consignees, and/or Owners of the Packages, including the eipoases mentioned in Clanse 1* hereof, as well as lor Freight 
and also for ail arrearages of Freight and charges due by the same Shippers, Consi^neea, and,ot Owners on other Goods. 

12. When the Shipowner, or any ol the several carriers connected with the transit of the Packages, shall hav« delivered the Packages to any other carrier and obtained from said cartlet a 
cle«a receipt, their rsapoagibility is to cease, and each carrier is only to be held liable lor any loss ot damage that may occnt while the Packages are in its possession. 

IS. The Shipowner will not be accountable for loss of weight of Rice and/or Dhoil when shipped Ln single Bags, nor tor loss of contents from Bags of Ulce or Dholl becoming siack, torn or 
hook-holed while In cnsEody of ship or otherwise howsoever, except for loss exceedin;; 10 lbs. on any one Bag. In any claim each Bag shall be treated separately, and in case of a ioss in excess of 
10 lbs. In respect of an uUaged Bag, a deduction of 10 lbs. to be made Iiomthc claim upon that Bag. Where a Bag is noted oa Bill of Lading ta " Slack," the above clause does not apply, and the ship 
la to b« under no responsibility whatever for the contents of such Bag, 

U. Packages lor Kingston (JamsScs) will be landed by the Agents of the Shipowner at the Shipowner's expense, but at the risk of the CcnBlgnces ond/or. Owners of the Packages, and will 
be stored at the risk of the Ownore ol the Packages and.or Consignees h) the Shipowner's Store, whence they must be removed within ten days, falling 'which they may bo stored at the risk and 
expense of the Owners and/or Consignees. Psckafes for Porta in Jamaica other than Kingston will be forwarded from Kingston by sea or rail to destination ; but subject to all the conditions 
of this Bill of Lading as regards risks of transit. Packages so forwarded by sea shall be taken from the Ship's tackles at destination, where. the Shipowner's leeponsibility shall cease, and shall b* 
taken from alongside, or, when forwarded by Railway from the trucks by the Shipowner's Agents and deposited at the expense of the Consignees, and at their risk of fire, loss, injury, or other- 
wise at the Shipowner's Agents' Wharf or Warehouse, or such other Wharl ot Warenouse as the Master or Agents may appoint, and ^ hen so deposited shall be subject to storage and other charges 
as customary lighterage, cartfige, and wharfage to be on account and at the risk and expense of Shippers and/or Consignees. AH Packages lor Jamaica are taken and carried upon the express 
J,., »!, . ,„ „u!^ , relief tha «ihinnwT!er for anv breach of Contract or for dimsee or otherwise in any way aiid at any place arising In respect oi the said Psckagea, shall b« made hi Ktngston (Jamaica), and action, If any, brought and tried by a Court within the Parish of Kingston end not 
condition that any cJ«im ag&toBt ^gf fg P°*S",,'9'/^| K^ give the Couris withlE the Parish of Kingston exclusive jurisdlcUon In such matter ; and In case such claim. what«vet it may be, shall not be made and action commenced aa hereinbefore 

dSnft^d wf^Tn^Dtoe" <SVs aSef^e daU of this BiU of Lading'such claim shall te deemed to be waived, a-sd ths Shipowner aiaU b« atoolutely dtocbarged therefrom. 

, ^ B " !...„«■, f„. ri„<?iul Poli-ar and otiipr VsDesuehin Ports (except La Gnayra) mav be transhipped at Port ol Spain (Trinidad) bo a Vessel of the Orinoco Shipping and Tiadinj Company, Limited, or other ys»cls, by which they wUl be ooaveysd at the risk oi Conelgneea to destination, 
all ConiLr E^'peS at Trinidad and Freight and Expense* (If any) beyond TrinKfcd mnatte paid by the Consignees In addition to the Freight paid ia ths Dnited Kingdom. 
18 The charge of 10 cents Bolivar lor each IOC KUoa. merchandise landed on the wharl at I^ Gnayra la lot sccoaat of the Consignees of the Packages. 
1?' Packages for St Croix may be oonveyed to St. Ctclx by Bailing Ctalt at the Shipowner's expense, but at the rJEk of the Consignees aad.or Owners of the Psckagea. 

Ig' Packages foi Colon Lltnoa. Port* In Savanllla Bay Carthagena, Jamaica (except Kingtton), ssd aji other Ports not specially provided for, to be Ukes Horn alongside by Cona!«Ef^ ai Sajt «i the Vessel can dSschaige them, at the risk aid expesse ol the Coa.i«nes3 »»d/or Owners ol the 
Packsnes" or in the caee of Carlhagena,' Packages may be landed at the Wharf. „ ■ ., v, . .i. 

„' .^ 1 i,-„„„H „„ Thrnnnh -RXWi '^.i T i.1in0 to San J-^^o da CoBtji Rica ate to be transferred at Port Limon, to the Ll^htera or on to the Wharf of the Costa Eica EaUway Company The Ships of the Shipping Company wUl go alongside the Railway Wharf whenever practicable to the 

Pinion of the Commaldlfwlthout rtef \?t^ 4 l^en! S ft'^betag-'nt^ry to Ll^terlhrPacSgi f roiS thf AnJhorkge to the"wbarf,.,the Consignees, to pay the extra charge of such ^Lighterage at the usual rate.. It is expressly stipulated that a.delivery.at the Ship's Uckles at the Pottol Llmon 

'fTnatleffSn'^" aK t t^^l^^^t^ti^^^.^'^^il'^^\.f^^^^^^lo^^^ lossor-damage to s.^h,Packages ; and that neith. 

nluwav ofrnpaily tomodliteb' on Ship's arrival at Port HmSn at the risk of O^et. of the Packi^gee and expense of the Railway Company, Lighterage (1. any) excepted. „ ^ n , v , ,<i „, t, s 

Jiauway comp y ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ Ba.^anqnilla will be delivered to the BarranquiUa RaUway and Pier Company at Puerto Colombia (Savaniila Bay). All llatliity oi the Shipowner to cease alf^t the Package* have left the Ship's Uckles at Puerto Colotnbla (Savanllla Bay). 

PI p!!kaL lor Ja^mel St. Thomas. Potto Rico, San Domingo, Martinique. Guadeloupe, will t* landed by tiie Agents ol^tbe Shipowner, but at tbe.expense and risk of tie Cens^ne«and,ot Owners of the ^^^^^^ ,S"p'?,Yal?s^ ^'^^^ ?±™.f iL^^^f ?J\°±^l'1jTJS^^''L'f^. 
.™ ^P^^wStnt at S?t^ DomlnlcT Antigua, Earbkdos, Tthiidad, St. Vincent and Grenada, to be landed by the Bhipowiier's Agents.at Uie_expeD|e oi the Shipowner,, but at tte risk of.the wonsignees andjor Owners ol the Pac_kagss. 
S%r£ hi Jamaica, the Shipowner wm not be responsible for any lo^, deky or damage 
other VeSeine'ian Potts where transhipped at Port of Bpata to Vessels of otner Shipowners . 

£. I^isll?^ Itom aloaSside. or landed at ■ wharl. at the risk ol Conslanees and/or Owners o! packages, . , , f 

S^ itI™!r.tSi^akenoutwitW^ - , ou, »v, ^ m .< u .. v .v 

P„mits must be taken '^^^ ^^^'^^^l^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ I. ^^ p^^^^^^ .^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Shipowner Irom and hidemnlfy the Shipowner agatot every claim for loss ol ot damage to the goods alt.r the goods leave the tacklee ol the Owners' Ship eves though such loe. ot damage be ca>«ed by the Act, 
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from all claim or liability of every description, and thai the said Railway Company shall thereafter be solely responsi'Dle for the delivery of the said Packages at their 
and that neither ol Lhem shall be liable Id any event for any Soss ot damage occurring upon the route of the other. Packages to be taiken from alongside by the sa.d 



in the case of Packages lot Kingston (Jamaica) and ail 



negUsel?; or°dS Storig'STrlei^Mta" ol the 8hiiowie"ron aard'th!,- or""aay'oUi6r ship ot craft or oa ihore. 



2S. 



,r delault 01 we Ageaw ur o Constaiee. to the AgenU of the Steamer, at the Pott ol Dcatlnstlon oa receipt ol or on falloie to dsUvet the Goods; and the claim U disputed by the Agente. to be pre/erred only In London or Glasgow, and be mads 

notice olaay claim "^'f 8,^g^;^^i^f ^g| Sf cUlm tS^be forfdSd 0^ ««kd on Throi? BuL of LTding and,or at through rates are only accepted subject to the conditions ol carriage of the varioua oompanlea. and/or catrietB. efiecttag the ttanalt by road, taa. sea, ot otherwise. 



within th'ree montha Iroro its accraai, otherwiee all right of cUlm to 



3n ^ifncss whereof the Master or Agents of the said Steam Ship and its connections have affirmsd t<j ^ 
accompiishedT the others to stand void. -^ yty ' i7 <^ 
^^^ day of G'^ ^^yC^ 191c). 



J^li-O-^ 



Bills of Lading, each of this Tenor and Date, one of which Bills being 



Dat«d in LONDON this. 



.day of_ 



WUMeflwd. Morri. * Co.. Ltd., Prmtare. » * 10, FauchaMh St.. LoKdoa. X.C. 
S,S. B. (S«. i). l/iS'i* 



O^ ^^X^ 



MARINE INSURANCE 
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prove unwilling to pay for more than insurance against 
sea risks, though one experience of loss from other risks is 
usually sufficient to enforce the lesson. 

"Open" and "Floating" Policies. 

There are several forms of policy under marine insurance, 
including those for one particular consignment ; " open " 
or " floating" policies, providing insurance for a series of 
shipments by the deposit of a lump sum, the necessary 
declaration of details being made as each shipment occurs ; 
or under which insurances are affected at different rates, 
as on both outward and homeward consignments, the 
differences being adjusted when the amount named in the 
policy is exhausted. 

Insuring "W.P.A." and " F.P.A." 

As there are various forms of policy, so there are also 
several alternative methods of insuring. The two most 
commonly adopted are " W.P.A.," or " with particular 
average," and " F.P.A.," or " free from particular average." 
Some explanation of these terms is necessary. For marine 
insurance purposes losses are divided into " general" and 
" particular," the word " average " retaining its original, 
though otherwise obsolete, meaning of loss at sea, being 
derived from the Norse word " haf." " General average " 
refers to such loss or expense as may be incurred for the 
preser\'ation of'ship or cargo, and, being for the benefit of 
all concerned, is compulsorily borne by all 'pro rata. " Par- 
ticular average " refers to damage by water independently 
of any damage to the ship. " Free of particular average," 
therefore, means that the damage covered is only that 
arising from fire, wreck, collision, or other accident to the 
ship, with payments due under " general average " added. 
If insurance against other risks is desired, the nature of the 
risks, such as theft, breakage, etc., must be specifically 
mentioned in the policy. A " W.P.A." policy is sometimes 
loosely termed an " A,R." or " all risks " policy, but it 
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cannot be too clearly understood that risks other than 
those described as being included under " particular 
average " must always be detailed in a special clause. 
" W.P.A." insurance is generally adopted when a consign- 
ment consists of goods, such as textiles, likely to suffer from 
exposure and rough handling, or which are not contained 
in a package capable of keeping out water. " F.P.A." rates 
are much lower than those for " W.P.A.," and are com- 
monly adopted for goods of a nature unlikely to be affected 
seriously by sea-water or small accidents. 

Insurable Interest — Double Insurance. 

Among other points to be noted in connection with 
marine insurance is that a policy can only be legally 
enforced by a person having an insurable interest in a ship 
or cargo ; that is, a proprietary right or a definite expecta- 
tion of profit on the sale of the goods, freight earned, etc. 
Anything in the shape of an insurance gamble is not 
recognised by law. If by chance double insurance is 
effected, as when both shipper and consignee take out 
policies without knowledge of each other's actions, or when 
doubt arises as to the sufficiency of the amount insured 
for, and a second policy is taken out, nothing beyond 
compensation for the actual loss sustained can be recovered, 
though in some circumstances it is possible to secure the 
return of excess premiums. Double insurance should not 
be confused with the separate insuring of two persons' 
separate and distinct interests in a ship or item of cargo, 
which may also be legally done, and compensation for 
loss recovered, in each case. 



CHAPTER XXXVIl 

CONSULAR INVOICES AND CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN 

Consular invoices compulsory for some markets — Accurate 
drafting essential — General features — No C. I. F. or other inclusive 
prices — Legalisation of invoices — Where certificates of origin 
are required — Forms and fees — Detailed requirements of all 
markets. 

When shipping to many foreign countries the preparation 
of sets of consular invoices is essential, these being required 
to enable the officials of such countries to ensure the 
observance of all legal requirements, and to impose the 
correct Customs and other duties. Portugal, the United 
States, and most Central and South American Repubhcs 
are the principal countries requiring these documents. 

General Features of Consular Invoices. 

Special forms are provided for the purpose, and should 
be obtained from the Consul of the particular country 
to which shipment is being made. Too much care cannot 
be expended in ensuring accuracy when filling in the 
information required, as errors are punishable by heavy 
fines. Although varying in details, all consular invoices 
are alike in bearing a complete invoice of the goods on one 
side, showing markings, number and description of pack- 
ages, net and gross weights, values, etc., while on the other 
side is a declaration, signed by the shipper, to the effect 
that the particulars given are strictly accurate. In some 
cases, also, the country of origin of the goods has to be 
stated. Values should always be entered according to 
actual cost of manufacture, and should not be c.i.f . or other 
inclusive prices. When completed, the invoice is certified 
by the Consul, who is authorised to charge a stated fee for 
this work. Three or more invoices are usually prepared, 
and two copies are forwarded separately to the consignee 
with bills of lading, and these, it should be understood, are 

201 
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additional to the usual number of commercial in\oices 
required. Three specimens are given for reference. 

Certificates of Origin. 

Certificates of origin are also required for goods shipped 
to Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, in 
order to secure the Customs preferences accorded by those 
Colonies to certain British-made goods ; and the same 
applies to shipments to those foreign countries which 
accord "most favoured nation" treatment to British 
goods, the certificEites having to be legalised by the Consuls 
of certain of those countries. Forms of certificates of 
origin are obtainable from the British Customs authorities 
on entry of the goods, no fee being charged for single copies, 
but 2s. 6d. for duplicates. Various chambers of commerce 
are also authorised to issue these signed by their secretaries, 
the usual fee being Is. to members, and 2s. 6d. to 
non-members. Specimens of certificates required for 
Canada and South Africa are given on pages 204 and 205. 

Requirements of Individual Countries. 

The following are in brief the requirements of individual 

countries — 

Argentina. — Three Consular Certificates free. Two plain Bills of 

Lading for Consul's own use, signed by shipping company ; 

also not less than three stamped B/L must be presented to 

Consul, and these are returned with one Certificate after 

legalisation. Fees : For legalising three B/L, 8s. ; for each 

additional B/L, 2s. ; Certificates, free. 
AusTRiA-Hii.\G.»iRY. — Nonc. Commercial invoice sufficient for 

Customs purposes. 
Australia. — Certificate of Origin printed on, or attached to, 

commercial invoice. 
Belgium. — None. Commercial invoice only for Customs purposes. 

Rags and a few other articles, however, require a legalised 

Certificate of Origin ; fee, 2s. 6d. 
Bolivia. — Four Consular Invoices in Spanish. Consul retains 

three. Fees : Up to ;^20 value, 6s. per set ; over ^^20 value, 

2 per cent, ad valorem ; additional copies, 6s. 
Brazil. — Three C.I. Consul retains two. B/L not legalised. 

Fees : 6s. 9d. per set, and 4s. 6d. per set B/L (the latter fee 

usually paid through the .shipping company). 
Bulgaria. — No C.I. required, but commercial invoice certified 

correct by shipper's signature. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 



87 HUDSON STREET, 

LONDON, EX. 



t-i^cu.-a2-^ 



C 



No. ^7^/^ 



by 



£^ 



'MbeCeaS H hath been proposed to ^is L<XJ^£ pW 

as well in CA,X*-<k* « own name as for and in the name and names of all an.d every other psrson or persons to 
whom the subject matter of this Poliey does may or shall appertain in pai-t or in all to make with ths said Company 
the Insurance hereinafter raentioned and described ; 






000 — C — O. 



m CASE OF DAMAGE THE SAME 
TO BE CERTIFIED BY 

^ra^^^ err frc>*^-f ^■fx^^''^^'^' 



NOW THIS POLICY OF INSURANCE WITNESSETH that in consideration of the premises and ahe 
promise by the person or persons eSecting this Policy to pay to the said Company the sum of J7/i^'„-Cr 

as a premium at and after the rate ol Cl^-*. SZcX^^i^-^-a^ 

per cent, for such Insurance the. said Company promises and agrees with the Insured their Executors Administrators 
and Assigns to pay and malte good all such Losses and Damages hereinafter expressed as may happen to the subject 
matter of tliis Policy and may attach to this Pciicy in respect to the sum of 

^-~-^-pi v'A*?-««.^ct-**— i-'»<^'C_ Pounds hereby insmed 

which Insiu-ance is hereby declared to be upon 



err U^a:£ A4^a£ ^f^Ct*^^^'" ">■= Ship or Vessel called the 



Ci/' dl s-Ctu'oJ^^^-n. . 



/ whereof 

Ship or Vessel 



iTtSou 



tOLAj^'i^- t^-r «-.! 



fcss. 



O-^-^t^r-iJ 



at present Master or whoever shai! go for Master in tJie said 
(lost or not lost) at and from ijdJ^iAi^-t^-S'i. V-^-^ 



M-n-U-xfL-t^ tS^'^O-trJ^ ^C<3£-«:^ <a^t^-<>y /jLc^W^t. Ciytl^S 



0~r 



^kA. ctc^-; £^ -Cci-^cJtU^,^ . , - / - 



£k-t.»_»/ iJ~r /Qjfs o-i-i.^ o-c^crf' o~r Ci-^a-^/L^^c 



"r: 



^■€^ C-f-t^.^^L-^C^^^ 



Including risk of craft 

AND the Slid Company promises and agrees that the Insurance aforesaid shall- commence upon the said Freight Goods and Merchandise from the time v;heii the Goods or 
Merebandise shall be laden on board the said Ship or Vessel Craft or Boat as'abovi and until the said Goods or Merchandise be disclrarged and safely landed at as above. 
AND that it shall be lawful for the said Ship or Vessel in the Voyage so insured as aiforesaid to proceed and sail to and touch and stay and to receive and land Cargo and Passengers 
^t.^iiy other Ports or Places en route for any purpose whatever and in any rotatioa without prejudice to this Insurance. AND touching the Adventures and Perils which the 
said Company is contented to bear and does take upon itself in the Voyage so insured as aforesaid they are of the Ssa« Men-o£-War Fire Enemies Pirates Rovers Thieves Jettisons 
letters of Mart and Counter-Mart Surprisals Takings at Sea Arrests Retrain ts and Detainments of all Kings Princes and People of what nation condition or quality soever Barratry 
of the Master and Mariners and of all other Perils Losses and Misfortunes that have or shall come to the hurt detriment or damage of the aforesaid subject matter of this 
Insurance or any part thereof including all risks incidental to Steam Navigation especially those arising fiom accidents to Boilers and/or Machinery. AND in case of any Lo^s 
or Misfortune it shall be lawful to the Insured their Factors Servants and Assigns to Sue Labour and Travel for in and about the Defence Safeguard and recovery of the 
aforesaid subjeet matter of this Insurance or any part thereof without prejudice to thi« Insurance tlie charges vAereof the said Company will bear in proportion to the sum hereby 
Insured. AND it is expressly declared and agreed that the acts of the Insurer or Insured in recovering saving or preserving the property Insured shall not be considered a waiver or 
acceptamce of abandonment. AND it is declared and agreed that Corn, Fish, Salt, Saltpetre, Fruit, Flour, Rice, Seeds, and Mclasses shall be and are warranted free from average 
unless general or the Ship be stranded and that Sugar, Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, Skins, aad Hides, shall be and are warranted free from average under Five Pounds per centum and 
that all other goods and also Ship and Freight shall be and are warranted free fiom average under Three Pounds per centum unless general or the Ship be stranded, sunk or burnt. 
Amount of average Salvage and Special Ciiarges to be paid as per Foreign Statement ^ so claimed. 

This Policy being issued in London all losses and claims arising hereon are to be recoverable only according to the custom and usages of Lloyds unless otherwise stipulated by 
the terms of the Policy. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the said Company has causfed Ihds Policy to lie signed on its behalf by its duly authorised Agent in that behalf. 



LONDON 



...J^ivr,...::^-^. ,9 



Examxnei 



P- 



O • 0^ttA«. 






Agent and VnderwrtUr. 
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1[ A 



V'^- Facte Consular Brasileira, (Braaliaii Ooisilar Iivoioe.) 



H. da Jfactura- 



Coftsalado em 



DECLARAQAO (DECLARATION). 

Dedaramos solemnemente que somos exforladores cu carrcgadorcsX das mefadonas 
We solemnly declare that we are the exporters or sht-ppers 0/ the ^ne.rcnandrse 

mcncionadas nesUi fadura contidas nos 

^■beciiied in this invoice, contained in the ^ .,„/, j^ 

t^Me exacta e verdadara a todos os effeUos, sendo essas n^ercador^as de^Unad^s ao porta ue . 
VInch is in all respects true and exact, this merchandise hezng desttned u,Jhe port of 



^volttmes rndicados, 
packages indicated 



do Brasil e consignaaas aos 



Sres 



0/ 



Brazil and consigned to Messrs . 



de 190 




§-- 



the anihenticity of tfte above. 

Agcnie do Exfortador. 

Agent of Exporter. 

Observac^oes do Consul 



I/JSTO Consulado da Republica dos Estados Unidos do Brasil em 

dias do mez de de igi - 



aos 



Recebi seis shillings e nove dinheiros 
tendo sido a estampilha collada na i' via. 



Consul 



Nome e nacionalidade do navio d vela- 
Name and nationality of sailing vessel 



Nome e nacionalidade do navio a vapor- 
Name and nationality of steamer 



Porto do embarque da mercadoria- 
Port of shipment of the merchandise 



Porto do destino da mercadoria 

Port of destination of the merchandise 



.com opgao para. 
with option for 



Porto do destino da mercadoria 

Port of destination of the merchandise 

J ■„ em transito para. 

Porto do destino da mercadoria "''' ..._.._.u ,.J 

Port of destination of the merchandise 



transit for 



Valor total da fadura inclusive frete e despezas approximadas £ -— 

rftZ vate 0! tu invoice inclusive of approximate freight and charges 



Frete e despezas approximadas £ 

Approximate freight and shipping charges 

Agio da moeda do paiz de procedencia 
Exchange of the country whence exported 



% 2, 3, or 4. 
{1431) — hd. pp. 202 mid 203 



* Place and Date 



Sijjnatiire. 



Cross ODt descnption not used. 



CONSULAR SNVOICE FOR U.S.A. 

All Blanks in these Three Columns to be filled in by Shipper. The form of Invoice on the other side to be used. 



[Form No. 140.] 



CONSULAR CERTIFICATE. 



(Date) 1 



1 do hereby certify ttiat the invoice described 
in the indorsement hereof was this day pro- 
duced to me by the signer of the annexed 
declaration. 

I do further certify that I am satisfied that 
the person making the declaration hereto 
annexed is the person he represents himself 
to be, and that the prices given in the invoice 
agree with the actual market value or whole- 
sale price of the merchandise described in the 
said invoice in the principal markets of the 
country at the time of exportation, excepting 
as noted by me upon said invoice, or re- 
specting which I shall make special 
communication to the proper authorities. 

I further certify 



that a fee of $2.50 United States gold, equal to 

lOs. 4d., has been paid by affixing stamps to 

(Local currency) 

the duplicate copy of this document. 

Witness my hand and seal of office the day 
and year aforesaid. 



5 Date. 

American Deputy-Consul-General, London, ieDeponent's 
England. \ Signature. 



Directions 



1 Date. 

2 Full names 

of 
Deponent. 

3 'PurcUaser' 
or ' Seller.' 



[Form No. 138.] 



Declaration of Purchaser or Seller or duly 
sutborlssd Agent ot either. 



PURCHASED BY IMPORTER. 

Invoice No. issued in j Ji^pHcate 



Certified.- 



.._, 19 



the undersigned, do solemnly and truly declare 

that I am the^ 

(Purchaser or Seller) 
of tfie merchandise in the within invoice 
mentioned and described ; that the said 
invoice is in all respects correct and true, 
and was made at the place named therein, 
whence said merchandise is to be exported 
to the United States of America ; that said 
invoice contains a true and full statement 
of the time when, the place where, and the 
person from whom the same was purchased, 
and the actual cost thereof, price actually 
paid or to be paid therefor, and all charges 
thereon ; that no discounts, bounties or 
drawbacks are contained in said invoice but 
such as have been actually allowed thereon ; 
that no different invoice oi the merchandise 
mentioned in said invoice has been or will be 
furnished to any one, and that the currency 
in which said invoice is ruade out is that 
which was actually paid or is to be paid for 
said merchandise. 



Here mark the forms 
''Original,'* "Duplicate," 
and " Triplicate " re. 
spectively : 



AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 

AT 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Daie , 19 



Seller 



LON DeM, ENGL AND 

CUSTOM-HOUSE INDORSEMENT.* 

No 

Importer , 

Vessel 

From 

Arrived 

Kind of Entry: 
Marks, Quantity, and Conteiita : 



Purchaser . 



I further declare Name of vessel or railroads 



I further declare that it is intended to make 

entry of said merchandise at the port of* Port of entry - 



Port of Shipment, LONDON. 
Port of arrival : 



in the United States of America. 

Dated at LONDON, England, this 



_dav of_ 



19 



Amount of invoice.. 
Kind of goods 



* Consular officers will leave all of above 
indorsement blank. It is to be filled in oniv 
at the custom house at tlie port of entry. 



(U3l)- 
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INVOICE 



LONDON, England, 



Invoice oj .-- 

by 

from 

to be shipped per ^ 



,_-. 19 . 

_jpur chased 



-,ot. 



Marks, 

Numbers and 

Quantities. 



Full Description of Goods. 



Price 
per unit 



Amount. 



Total Amount. 



d. 



Consular 

Corrections or 

Remarks. 



+- 



! 



N B —Always state the cost of packing, and ail 
' other costs, charges, and expenses 




The above invoice »s correct and true. 

(Signature of purchaser or seller or agent of either.)-.. 
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INVOICE AND CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN FOR CANADA 

London 191 

GOODS PURCHASED FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND BRITISH 
COLONIES ENTITLED TO BRITISH PREFERENCE. 



iy. 



Invoice of Books purchased 
..of_. 



from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 



LIMITED. 



Publishers, 
No. 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 



to be shipped per Terms^ 



Marks 

and 

Numbers 

on 
Packages. 



QUANTITIES AND 
" DESCRIPTION 
OF GOODS. 



Country 

of 
Origin. 



Fair Market 

\'alue as 

sold for 

Home 

Consumption. 



Selling 

Price to ihe 

Purchaser 

in Canada. 



(a 



'« I 



exporters -A the goods in the 



I, the undersigned, do hereby certify as follows : — 
(i) That I am the 
within invoice mentioned or described ; 

(2) That the said invoice is in all respects correct and true ; 

(3) That the said invoice contains a true and full statement showing the prxe actually paid 
or to b2 paid for the said goods, the actual quantity thereof, and all charges thereon ; 

(4) That the said mvoice also exhibits the fair market value of the said goods at the time and 
place of their direct exportation to Canada and as when sold at the same time and place in like quantity 
and condition for home consumption m the principal markets of the country whence exported directly 
to Canada, without any discount or deduction f< r cash, or on account of any drawback or bounty, 
or on account of any royalty actually payable thereon when sold for home consumption but not 
payable when exported, or on account of the expurtation thereof or for any special consideration 
whatever ; 

(5) That no diffc^rent invoice of the goods mentioned in said invoice has been or will be furnished 
to any one ; and 

(6) That no arrangement or understanding affecting the purchase price of the said goods has 
been or will be made or entered into between the said exporter and purchaser or by any one on behalf 
of either of them, either by way of discount, rebate, salary', compensation, or in any manner what- 
soever other than as shown in the said invo ce. 

(7) That each article on this invoice is bona fide the produce nr manufacture of a country entitled 
in Canada to the bsnefits of the British Preferential Tariff and specified on the invoice as its Country 
of Origin, and that each manufactured article on the mvoice in its present form ready for export to 
Canada has been finished by a substantial amount of labour in such country and not less than one-fourth 
the cost of production of each such article has been produced through the industry cf one or more 
British countries. 



Dated at LONDON ) 

this day of 191 \ Signature. 



iO'i 



CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

N.B. — This certificate is printed on the back of 
the Invoice. 

I, 

hereby certify that I am 

of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., the ,. ,, ^^' of 

suppher(s) 

the articles included in this invoice, and that I am duly 

authorised to make and sign this certificate on behalf of 

the said ,• , , ^ ' Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 

supplier(s) 

I have the means of knowing and I do hereby certify 
that this invoice from the said Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., to 



amounting to 

is true and correct, and that all the articles included in 
the said invoice are bona fide the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the LTnited Kingdom, and that a sub- 
stantial portion of the labour of that country has entered 
into the production of every manufactured article included 
in the said invoice to the extent of each article of not 
less than one-fourth of the value of every such article in 
its present condition, ready for export to South Africa 



Dated this day of 19. 

205 



206 THE exporter's handbook 

Canada. — Certificate of Origin only, in prescribed form, printed, 

stamped, or written on invoice. Also declaration of accuracy, 

and that chief value of goods is not German production. 

Preferential goods should be packed and invoiced separately. 
Chili. — Five C.I. Two retained by Consul after legalising. B/L 

must also be legalised. Fees : Up to £40 value, 4s. ; over 

£40 value, £1 per £1.000 ad valorem , B/L, 4s. per set ; each 

additional invoice or B/L, 2s. 
China. — Commercial invoices only. 
Colombia. — Three C.I. for direct shipments ; four C.I. for goods 

requiring transhipment. Must be in Spanish. One copy 

returned to shipper. Fees : Up to £40 value, £3 12s. ; £41 to 

£100 value, £4 16s. ; £101 to £200 value, £6 ; over £200, £6 

per £100 or part of £100 value. 
Costa Rica. — Three CI. in Spanish. Two retained by Consul. 

Fees : Collected from consignee. 
Cuba. — Four C.I. (five if for Havana) in Spanish. One copy 

returned to shipper. Fees: Up to £10, free; £11 to £40, 

8s. 4d. ; over £40, 5d. for every additional £40 or part of £40. 
Denmark. — None. Commercial invoice only for Customs purposes. 
Dominica. — Five C.I. in Spanish. Four retained by Consul. 

Fees: Up to £10, 4s. ; £11 to £40, 8s. ; £41 to £200, 12s. ; 

£201 to £400, 16s. ; £401 to £800, £1 ; over £800, 4s. for every 

additional £200 or part of £200 ; B/L, free. 
Ecuador. — Five C.I. in Spanish. Four retained by Consul. Fees : 

Up to £10 value, 4s. ; over £10, 3 per cent, ad valoicm ; B/L, 

free. 
France. — No C.I. Certificate of Origin in some cases required ; 

free. 
Germany. — No C.I. Commercial invoices for Customs purposes. 
Gold Coast Colony. — Invoices in duplicate, signed by shipper. 
Greece. — No C.I. Commercial invoices in duplicate, signed by 

shipper, and legalised with B/L by Consul. Fees : Invoices, 

5s. ; B/L, free. 
Guatemala. — Three C.I. in Spanish. Two retained by Consul. 

Fees : Up to £20, £1 8s. ; £21 to £100, £2 ; £101 to £200, 

£2 16s ; £201 to £600, £3 4s.; £601 to £1,200, £4; over 

£1,200, 8s. per additional £200 or part of £200. 
Hayti. — Five C.I. in English or French. Must bear declaration 

of accuracy in prescribed form. Two returned to shipper 

(one sealed for delivery to agent at port of transhipment). 

Fee : 2s. 6d. per set. 
Holland. — No C.I. Commercial invoices signed by shipper for 

Customs purposes. 
Honduras. — Four C.I. in Spanish. Three retained by Consul. 

Fees : Up to £5, 4s. ; to £20, 8s. ; to £100, 16s. ; to £200, 

£1 4s. ; over £200, Is. per additional £20. 
India. — Commercial invoices only for Customs purposes. 
Italy. — No C.I. Certificate of Origin in some cases. Fee • 

CO., 4s. 
Japan. — No CI. Signed commercial invoice for Customs purposes. 

CO. in some cases, but need not be legalised. 
Liberia. — No CI. Legalised commercial invoice required in 

triplicate. Fees ; Up to £.t. Is. ; to £10, Is. 6d. ; to £20 

2s. 6d. ; to £40, 3s. ; to £1(1(1, 10s. ; over £100, 15s. 



CONSULAR INVOICES AND CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN 207 

Mexico. — Four C.I. bearing shipper's signed declaration, and witli 

copy of commercial invoice attached. Three retained by 

Consul. Fees ; Up to £10, 6s. ; to £50, 12s. ; to £100, 16s. ; 

over £100, 16s. and 5s. per additional £100 or part of £100. 
New Zealand. — CO. written or printed on invoice, not merely 

attached. 
Nicaragua. — Six C.I. in Spanish. Three returned by Consul. 

Fees: Invoices up to £20, 10s. ; to £40, 12s. ; to £100, £1 ; 

to £200, £2 ; over £200, £2 plus J per cent, additional value ; 

B/L, 8s. per set. 
Norway. — No C.I. Commercial invoices only, with CO. in some 

cases. 
Panama. — Six C.I. in Spanish. Five retained by Consul. Fees : 

Nine-tenths of 1 per cent, of value. 
Paraguay. — Three signed commercial invoices in Spanish. Fee ■ 

8s. per set (including B/L). 
Persia. — No C.I. B/L should be legalised by Consul. Fee : 6s. 

per set. 
Peru. — Four C.I. in Spanish. Fees ; One per cent, of value ; 

additional copies, 4s. 
Portugal. — No C.I. Two declarations on prescribed forms. 

Fee : 10s. 
Rumania. — No C.I. Commercial invoice only. 
Russia. — No C.I. Commercial invoice and C.O. 
Salvador. — Four C.I. in Spanish. Three retained by Consul. 

Fees : Up to £5, 4s. ; to £20, 8s. ; to £100, 16s. ; to £200, 

£1 4s. ; over £200, Is. per £20 or part of £20. 
SiAM. — No C.I. Commercial invoice only. 
Spain. — No C.I. Commercial invoices and legalised C.O. Fees ; 

CO., Is. 8d. 
Sweden. — No CI. Commercial invoices only, with C'O. in some 

cases. 
Switzerland. — No CI. Commercial invoices only. 
Turkey. — No CI. Commercial invoices only. 
Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. — C.O. only. 
United States of America. — Three CI. when port of entry and 

arrival are the same ; four when destination is beyond port 

of entry. Only required on shipments of over £20 value. 

Fees ; Per set, 10s. 4d. ; additional copies, free, or 4s. 2d. each 

if required after shipment. 
Uruguay. — No CI. B/L must be legalised. Fee ; 4s. 4d. 
Venezuela. — Four CI. in Spanish. Fees : Invoices under £40, 8s. ; 

under £160, 16s. ; over £160, ^ per cent, ad valorem ; B.jl^, 8s. 

(Note: As the consular requirements frequently change, it is 
well to make inquiries before the shipment is made.) 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

CUSTOMS REQUIREMENTS 

British Customs requirements not onerous — Returns for statistical 
records— The "Export List "—Re-exports — Specification forms 
— Free and dutiable exports — Excise duty — Drawbacks — Goods 
subject to drawback — Claims — The " shipping bill " — Goods 
subject to special restrictions — Customs authorities' power to 
check returns — The " Customs manifest." 

So far as British exporters are concerned, the Customs 
regulations which have to be observed are neither numerous 
nor onerous. No export duties have to be paid on goods 
leaving the United Kingdom, and all that is required, 
therefore, are returns for the statistical records of the Board 
of Trade. 

British Customs Requirements not Onerous. 

Such returns consist merely of detailed quantities and 
values, and it is compulsory to lodge them within six days 
of the clearance of the ship. They have, however, to be 
made out in a definite form in accordance with the terms 
of the annually published official " Export List," which 
can be purchased from any stationer who deals in shipping 
and Customs forms. Incidentally, it should be noted that 
returns of foreign goods for re-export should also accord 
with the " Export List " referred to, though on a somewhat 
different form. Specimens of the necessary forms can be 
seen at the Customs House at any port, and can be pur- 
chased from any law stationer. These forms are described 
as " Specifications," and the details which have to be 
entered on them are the name of the ship and ship's master, 
the date of final clearance of the ship, the marks, numbers, 
and description of packages, and the quantity, description, 
value and final destination of the goods. The form for 
re-exported foreign goods also contains a space for the 
insertion of the name of the country of origin. The 
foregoing details having been entered, the signature of 
the consignor has to be attached, after which the document 
is counter-signed by an officer of Customs. 

208 
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210 THE exporter's HANDBOOK 

Free and Dutiable Exports. 

Exports may be divided into two classes, viz., " Free " 
and " Dutiable." In the United Kingdom, of course, the 
vast majority of articles come under the former description, 
the only dutiable goods being those which are Excisable. 
There is, in fact, no export duty as such, but there are a 
certain number of articles on which Excise duty is paid at 
the time they are manufactured or taken out of bond, and 
on which a refund or " drawback " of the whole or part of 
such duty becomes due on their shipment out of the country. 
The same applies to re-exported goods of foreign produc- 
tion which have paid Customs duty when first imported 
into the United Kingdom. The following are the rates of 
"drawback" : (1) cigars, 4s. 2d. per lb. ; (2) cigarettes, 
4s. Id. per lb. ; (3) snuff, 3s. lOd. per lb. ; (4) tobacco, 
3s. Id. per lb. if containing 14 per cent, of moisture, and 
4s. 2d. per lb. if containing less than 14 per cent, of moisture ; 
(5) cut, roll, and other tobacco, 4s. per lb. ; (6) refuse 
tobacco, 3s. 9d. per lb. ; (7) foreign beer, 8s. per 36 gallons 
if of an original gravity of 1055 degrees ; (8) roasted coffee, 
14s. per 100 lb. ; and (9) British-made molasses, 5d. per 
cwt. if for use as a stock food or for distilling spirit. It is 
the duty of the shipper to claim these drawbacks, and to 
do this he must produce the goods to the Customs, and lodge 
proof of their shipment according to his statement of claim. 
He must lodge his claim before shipment, accompanying 
it with a " shipping bill," and, if required, produce the 
bill of lading. A " shipping bill," it may be explained, 
is simply a document giving particulars of the goods shipped 
and, in addition to serving in a claim for " drawback," is 
used for statistical purposes. 

Special Restrictions. 

There are also certain restrictions imposed on the ship- 
ment of a few articles, which require to be noted. The 
principal of these are that British-made spirits must be 



* Erase the ) 

words that > 

do not apply. ) 



SHIPPING BILL FOR *^^~ GOODS AS MERCHANDISE. 

WET 



Under Bond. 



Port of Collection 

District 

Station 



Station No. 

Month and Year 191. 



Export ) 

Ship \ 

Entered Outwards . 

Station 

Conveyance 



Master _ 



for. 



Bond given - 
Lighterman. 
Carman 



-Exporters or Agents 

Address 



Shipping 
Marks and 
numbers, 
Final Desti- 
nation and 
name and 
address of 

the 
Consignee. 



Number 

of 
Packages. 



Description 

of 
Packages. 



Description of Goods. 



Quantity 



Wet Goods. 



Galls., &c. 



Dry Goods. 



cwts. 



qrs. 



lbs. 



Country 
whence 



were con- 
signed when 
imported. 



° ^ 
""-Mo 



Value. 



N.B. — These goods must be pro- 
duced to the Officer of Customs 
and Excise at time of Shipment, 
and any Short-Shipment notified. 



Total 



Name and Address 
of Consignor 



.Officer. 
_Date. 



•strike out __r__r_irZll__;declaxe tTiaf HIT the" particinirs seiloftTilihove S^eTOrfectrysfal;ed "arid thEiT the person 

itaUcstf rSt ^°^ whom the goods to which this Shipping Bill relates are ultimately destined is not a person who is an 

required, enemy or treated as an enemy under any law for the time being in force relating to trading with the 

enemy Jurther declare that the goods are of British Manufacture, and claim Drawback 



on. 



Port. 



-Exporter or Agent, 



Date 191 

Received the above-mentioned packages on } 
board this ship \ 



(Master, Mate, or 
(authorised person. 
j Counter-signature of Officer 
I of Customs and Excise. 



Particulars of Examination 
and Certificate of Shipment 
to be inserted here. 



Export Officer. 



N.B. — The Lightermen or Carmen are particularly required to give immediate notice to the Export Officer if any of the above- 
mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on no account to take them to any other Ship than the one above-named without 
his permission. 

(1431)— 65i. pp 2ro and 2ir 



CUSTOMS REQUIREMENTS 211 

shipped in casks of not less than 9 gallons capacity ; 
tobacco may only be dispatched from an approved Customs 
port ; both explosives and salmon are shipped only in 
accordance with the provisions of special Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; while arms, ammunition, gunpowder, naval and 
military stores come under a special ^estricti^•e clause. 

The Customs Manifest. 

It remains only to explain that the Customs authorities 
have full power to check all particulars given to them in 
regard to goods cleared outwards by demanding the imoice 
for them from the shipper, and also the " Customs mani- 
fest " from the shipowner for the same purpose, the latter 
document being a list of all the goods shipped in a particular 
vessel. A fine of £5 can be imposed on the shipper in 
respect of each discrepancy discovered. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

consignors' and consignees' liability 

Disputes arising out of war and insurance claims — F.O.B. and 
C.t.F. contracts — Variations of F.O.B. contracts — C.I.F. 
contracts do not extend tlic shipper's liability beyond the 
point of shipment— Special " Free Harbour " contracts- 
Consignors' obUgations summarised — Non-delivery does not 
enable consignees to refuse to accept drafts. 

Although the manufacturer is not usually the actual 
shipper, it is advisable for him, and even more so for 
merchants, commission buyers, etc., to know exactly where 
the legal liability of the consignor ends, and where that 
of the consignee begins. Under ordinary conditions the 
question seldom arises, and remarkably few, therefore, 
even among those directly interested, have any definite 
knowledge of the subject, so that, if put to the test, they 
would have to thrash out their individual theories in a 
court of law. Only a war, or an insurance dispute under 
particular conditions, ever brings the matter into the realm 
of practical politics. Yet without a clear understanding 
of the extent and limits of his liabilities, the shipper may 
easily be led into paying undue claims, or into accepting 
responsibilities which are not rightfully his. 

Forms of Contract. 

For practical purposes there are onh' two forms of 
contract which need to be taken into account, namely 
F.O.B. and C.I.F. All others are variations which are 
designed to define special liabilities, and consequently 
carry their own interpretations. 

The F.O.B. Contract. 

The F.O.B., or " free on board," contract can hardly be 
regarded as open to misinterpretation. It places on the 
consignor the simple duty of delivering the goods on board 

212 
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ship at an agreed port, free of all charges to the consignee, 
and at that point the contract is fulfilled, the consignee 
becoming responsible from the moment that the goods are 
embarked. This can only be varied by special contract, 
as in the case of the " free harbour " agreement common 
in the Bombay trade, under which the seller, or consignor, 
is responsible for all risks and charges until the goods 
reach the harbour of destination, when they become the 
property of the purchaser or consignee. 

The G.I.F. Contract. 

It is, however, entirely a misconception, though a 
common one, that the C.I.F., or " cost, insurance, and 
freight," contract extends the shipper's liability beyond the 
point of shipment. In actual fact it does nothing more 
than lay on the shipper the onus of arranging an insurance 
in favour of the consignee in addition to paying or crediting 
the cost and freight, having done which his duty is as 
completely accomplished, and his responsibility as finally 
concluded, as when he has placed goods " free on board " 
under the latter form of contract. The fact that he 
arranges the insurance in favour of the buyer demonstrates 
that the latter is the owner of the goods after they ha\e 
been placed on shipboard. 

Under both F.O.B. and C.I.F. forms of contract the 
shipper can claim to have made absolute and final delivery 
as soon as shipment is complete, though, of course, that is 
open to modification in cases where provision is specially 
made for the rejection of the goods if not up to the 
stipulated quality, or for other reasons. 

Consignor's Obligations Summarised. 

The ruling legal decision on the subject summarises the 
consignor's obligations as follow : (1) To ship goods of the 
agreed description at the port of shipment arranged ; 
(2) to procure a contract of affreightment under which 
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delivery will be made at the duly defined port of destina- 
tion ; (3) to arrange for an insurance on market terms m 
favour of the importer or consignee ; (4) to make out an 
invoice debiting the consignee with the agreed price, or, 
in the alternative, with the actual cost, commission, 
insurance premium, and freight, including credit for such 
freight as the consignee may have to pay the shipowner 
on taking delivery; and (5) to tender the necessary 
documents to the consignee. 

In short, it may be taken as estabhshed law that when 
goods shipped on C.I.F. terms are placed on board a 
suitable \'essel, the property in them at once passes to 
the consignee, the shipper's share of the bargain being 
absolutely completed. If any loss occurs during the 
voyage it falls upon the consignee, whose business it is 
to take the matter up with the underwriters, or with the 
shipowner. Non-delivery of the goods, therefore, does not 
free the consignee from his obligation to accept drafts in 
the usual way on receipt of bill of lading, etc., or to make 
payment in any other way arranged. 



CHAPTER XL 

SHIPMENT UNDER BOND 

The original form of bond — Bonded warehouses — Warrants — 
Transfer of ownership of bonded goods — Access to bonded 
goods — A limited range of articles affected — Conditions under 
which drawbacks are allowed — Effect of drawbacks sometimes 
annulled by other official regulations — A West African example. 

The term " bond " in relation to merchandise needs little 
explanation, but a few definitions will be of value before 
proceeding to discuss the subject from the exporter's point 
of view. 

Bonded Goods. 

Bonded goods are those which, being liable to a Customs 
or Excise duty, are placed under official control pending 
payment of such duty. The actual " bond " was originally 
the undertaking signed by the owners of the goods to pay 
the duty on taking possession, but this has been dispensed 
with since the Customs Consohdation Act, 1853, came into 
force, the Customs authorities being sufficiently assured of 
payment without it. 

Bonded Warehouses. 

A bonded warehouse is one in which such goods are 
stored, the official description being " any places provided 
by the Crown, or approved by the Customs Commissioners, 
for the deposit of goods for the security thereof, and the 
duties due thereon." 

Warrants. 

With the goods thus interned under official ward, the 
visible sign of ownership is the warrant — a special form 
on which detailed particulars of the goods are entered, and 
which is signed by the Collector of Customs or other 
authorised person. On taking the goods out of bond this 
warrant has to be delivered to the Collector, who, having 
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certified the receipt, gives to the owner an order on the 
warehouse-keeper to release the goods. 

Throughout the time the goods are in bond the transfer 
of their ownership may be accomphshed as frequently as 
may be desired by the simple ind obvious expedient of 
transferring the warrant. 

The owner may at any time obtain access to the goods 
in company with an officially appointed watcher, and may 
repack them, or in any other way prepare them for 
marketing. 

Shipment under Bond. 

Shipment under bond is a privilege which affects a very 
limited range of articles in Great Britain, though, if a widely 
comprehensive Customs tariff were introduced, coupled 
with a policy of fostering re-export trade — the merchanting 
of foreign goods by British shippers — by means of a system 
of " drawbacks," the privilege would probably at once 
become of. practical importance to manufacturers and 
merchants in a considerable number of trades. 

DraAvbacks. 

At present export interest in the practice of bonding is 
chiefly, if not wholly, confined to a few articles, such as 
British manufactured tobacco, spirits and liqueurs, beer, 
etc., which are subject to Excise duties. These enjoy 
certain " drawbacks " if exported, though generally not 
to anything like the full extent of the duty originally paid. 
The amount of such concessions is, however, sufhcient to 
be of considerable assistance in competing with similar 
foreign goods in oversea markets, and distillers, tobacco 
manufacturers, and others intending to enter the export 
trade, need to acquaint themselves with the facilities thus 
offered to them. 

In avaihng themselves of a drawback on duty shippers 
have to enter into bond to send the goods out of the country, 
and are hable to severe penalties if, diverting the goods for 
home disposal, they fail to carry out their bond. 
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Value of Drawback Sometimes Annulled. 

Various interesting points arise in connection with ship- 
ment under bond, and it sometimes happens that minor 
regulations entirely destroy the value of the drawback 
granted. A typical case came to light as soon as the 
United Kingdom was drawn into the great European 
conflict, and British manufacturers and shippers declared 
war on Germany's trade. 

Exporters of gin turned their attention to the derelict 
German monopoly in West Africa, which had previously 
not interested them in a practical way, but at once thev 
were confronted by a regulation which unintentionally 
barred them from the trade far more effectually than any 
foreign competition could have done. 

The case of gin, as e\-erybody knows, is a universal 
standard of currency among \'\'est African nati^•es. The 
German case contains one-and-a-half gallons, but, for 
reasons which need not be entered into here, the British 
shipper under bond is not permitted to export smaller 
cases than one-and-seven-eighths gallons. Yet the case 
is a case in the native mind, and stands for neither more nor 
less, regardless of the volume of its contents, just as a 
shilhng stands at a certain face value of the metal of which 
it is made. Consequently the British shipper found 
himself under the necessity of giving one-and-seven-eighth 
gallons of gin for the price of one-and-a-half gallons, or 
leaving the trade alone in spite of the fact that German 
competition had vanished, and the business was a free gift 
to the first comer. 

Doubtless in the authorities' own good time the matter 
will be adjusted in the obvious way, but officialdom is not 
prone to move rapidly, and at the time of \\riting the 
deadlock still persists. 

The foregoing example is quoted to indicate the kind of 
anomaly that may arise under the necessarily strict and 
arbitrary rules under which such a system as bonding 
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has to be carried out, and the moral it conveys to shippers 
is that such rules and regulations need close scrutiny at all 
times, and that even those which are only potentially 
oppressive, as well as those which are actively so, should 
unfailingly be made the subjects of timely representations 
to the authorities with a view to their modification and 
reform. 



PART V 

GLOSSARY 

Al. — First-class, A term used in Lloyd's Register to signify a 

first-class vessel. The letter A denotes the class in which the 

hull is scheduled, and the numeral 1 refers to the stores and 

equipment. 
A.a.r. — Against all risks. See "A.R." 
Abandonment. — Used as a marine insurance term to impl)' the 

" constructive total loss " of a vessel, and its transfer from the 

original owner to the underwriters. 
A/C. — Account. 
A/C. — Account current. 
Acceptance. — A bill of exchange bearing the acceptor's signature 

in token of his acceptance of responsibility for its payment. 
Acceptance for Honour. — Acceptance of a bill of exchange by a 

third party to save the honour of the drawer if the drawee 

fails to carry out his obligation to accept it. 
Acceptance Supra Protest. — See " Supra Protest." 
Accommodation Bill. — A bill of exchange drawn, accepted, or 

indorsed without value being given for it, and one for which 

no party is liable until value or consideration is given. 

Sometimes known as a " kite " or " windmill." 
Accommodation Parties. — Parties to an accommodation bill (q.v.). 
A compte. — On account. 
Act ol God. — Used in marine insurance to denote a danger beyond 

control or avoidance by human power. 
Act of Honour. — Acceptance for honour (q.v.) of a bill of exchange. 
A/d. — After date. 
Ad Referendum. — For further consideration. A form of contract 

in which some points are left open for subsequent settlement. 
Ad val. — Ad valorem (q.v.). 
Ad valorem, — According to value. Usually applied to a Customs 

duty charged upon the value of dutiable goods, irrespective 

of weight, quantity, or other considerations apart from value. 
Advance. — A customary part payment by merchants, brokers, or 

agents on receiving invoice and bill of lading for goods sent 

to them for sale. 
Advice Note. — A letter stating that a particular business trans- 
action is being undertaken or completed on behalf of the 

recipient. 
After Sight. — Used on bills of exchange, and meaning after 

presentation to the drawee for acceptance. 
A.g.b. — Any good brand. 
A.H.— After hatch. 
Allonge. — A paper attached to a bill of exchange to carry 

additional indorsements when the back of the bill has already 

been filled with names. 
A/o. — Account of. 

219 
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A.R.--A11 risks. Identical with " With Particular Average " {q.v.). 

Arbitration ol Exeliange. — Calculation of rates of exchange between 
two countries, but through intermediate places with a view to 
discovering more favourable rates than those prevailing direct. 
Simple arbitration involves taking only one intermediate place, 
and compound arbitration includes two or more intermediate 
places. 

A/S. — After sight (q.v.). '" 

As per Advice. — A term used on bills of exchange to indicate that 
notice of the drawing of a bill has previously been sent to the 
drawee. 

A.T. — American terms. Used principally in the grain trade. 

At Sight. — ^\Vhen used on a bill of exchange indicates that the bill 
is payable on demand without any days of grace. 

A/V. — Ad valorem (q.v.). 

Average. — Damage or loss at sea. For insurance purposes, the 
word signifies the distribution of loss among underwriters. 
Derived from the Norse word haf (meaning " sea ") and 
originally used in connection mth marine insurance, it has 
since been given a second and wider arithmetical meaning in 
general parlance, though retaining its particular meaning, as 
above, in connection with marine insurance. 

Average Adjuster. — An expert in the preparation of statements 
of averages for the purposes of underwriters' adjustments in 
connection with insurance claims. Sometimes described as an 
average stater. 

Average Bond. — A document signed by consignees before taking 
delivery of goods fronr a vessel which has incurred a general 
average loss, and binding them to pay their proportion of 
such loss. 

Average Clause. — Inserted in marine insurance policies to specify 
certain goods as free from average unless general, or free from 
average if the loss is below a certain percentage. 

Average, General. — Apportionment of loss due to exceptional 
sacrifice or expense incurred for the preservation of ship and 
cargo. Such apportionment is compulsory among all interested, 
though, of course, this usually signifies underwTiters, and not 
the shipowner and consignees of cargo. Apportionment is 
generally made under the York-Antwerp Rules, which were 
drawn up in 1877 for the sake of uniformity of practice. 

Average, Particular. — See " With Particular Average." 

Average Stater. — An average adjuster (q.v.). 

Til-. — Bag or bale. 

Bank Bill. — A bill of exchange which a bank has issued or accepted. 

Barratry. — A marine insurance term meaning loss caused by the 

wilful criminal action of a ship's master or crew. 
Bazaar. — An Eastern term for a market-place. 
Bazaar Goods. — Small hardware, fancy goods, novelties, and all 

kinds of cheap articles suitable for Eastern native trade. 
B/E.— Bill of exchange. 
Bill Book. — Register of bills of exchange payable or receivable 

by a firm. 
Bill Discounting. — Raising money on a bill of exchange at interest 

before it matures. 
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Bill of Entry. — A detailed statement by the shipjicr of the nature 
and value of goods in a consignment. It is provided for 
Customs statistical purposes. 

Bill of Exchange. — " An unconditional order in -writing, addressed 
by one person to another, signed by the person giving it, 
requiring the person to whom it is addressed to pay on demand, 
or at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in 
money to, or to the order of, a specified person, or to bearer " 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. Also known as a draft. The 
most usual form of obtaining payment in export trade, in \\ hich 
case the bill is known as a "foreign bill " (q.v.). 

Bill of Lading. — A receipt for, or acknowledgment of, a shipment 
of goods. It also embodies the terms and conditions of the 
freight contract. It is proof of ownership of the goods, and 
only on presentation of it can the consignee obtain possession 
of them. 

Bills of Lading, Through. — See " Through Bills of Lading." 

Bill of Sight. — A document giving an importer permission to -view 
an arrived consignment, in the presence of a Customs officer, 
for the purpose of obtaining details to enable him to prepare 
a correct bill of entry, which latter must, in all cases, be 
completed within three days of the bill of sight, otherwise the 
goods are removed to the King's warehouse. 

Bill of Store. — A licence to re-import dutiable British goods free 
within five years of the date of their original exportation. 

Bill of Sufferance. — Document authorising a coasting \cssel to 
carry goods in bond. 

B/L.— Bill of lading 

Blank Bills. — Bills of exchange from which the name of the payee 
is omitted. 

Blank Indorsement. — Indorsement of a bill of exchange without 
including the name of the person to whom it is given. 

Bond. — The state of custody in a King's warehouse imposed on 
dutiable goods on which it is desired to defer paj^ment of the 
duty. 

Bond Note. — A Customs certificate that a bond has been given in 
regard to the due exportation of dutiable goods from a King's 
or bonded warehouse. 

Bonded Goods. — Goods in bond {q.v.). 

Bonded Warehouse. — A Government warehouse for the storage 
and custody of dutiable goods on which the payment of duty 
is deferred by the owner. 

Bottomry Bond. — Mortgage given on a ship by the captain or 
owners to raise money for fitting and provisioning the sliip for 
the completion of its voyage. 

B/P.— Bills payable. 

B/R. — Bills receivable. 

Captain's Entry. — Provisional entry passed by a ship's captain to 

enable an entire cargo to be discharged, or when the merchant 

fails to pass the prime entry by due date. 
Captain's Protest. — Declaration by a ship's captain as to damage 

or accident to ship or cargo. 
Certificate of Damage. — Issued by dock companies in regard to 

goods received or unloaded in damaged condition.' 
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Certificate of Origin. — A merchant's signed declaration that exported 
goods are of British production, the object being to secure the 
benefit of Colonial preferential duties, or " most favoured 
nation " treatment in foreign markets. 

Cesser Clause.— Inserted in charter-parties (q.v.) to relieve the 
charterer of responsibiUty from the time the cargo is shipped, 
and giving to the shipowner a lien on the cargo to cover the 
shippers' liability to pay him the freight instead of pajang the 
charterer. 

C. & F. — Cost and freight, but not including insurance. 

C.F.I. — Same as " C.I.F." (q.v.). 

Charter-party. — Contract for the hire of a vessel or part of its 
cargo-space. 

Chop. — Eastern brand, marks, or trading sign. 

C.I.F. — Cost, insurance, and freight. 

Clearance Inwards. — Customs officer's certificate of the quantity 
of dutiable goods left on board a ship after completing 
discharge of cargo at a port, and before taking fresh cargo in. 

Clearance Outwards. — Declaration by a, ship's captain to the 
Customs authorities that all legal requirements have been 
complied \vith before proceeding to leave a port. 

Clearing a Bill. — To receive money due on a bill of exchange {q.v.). 

C.O.D. — Cash on delivery. 

Compute a Bill. — The calculation of the date on which a bill of 
exchange {q.v.) will mature. 

Commission. — Payments to agents or others for services rendered, 
percentally based on the value of the business done. Com- 
mission pa5mrents are not the same as salary, and do not 
constitute the payee an employee. See also " Rebate." 

Consignee. — Person to whom goods are shipped. 

Consignment. — The act of consigning or shipping goods ; also a 
quantity of goods so shipped. 

Consignor. — Person who ships goods to another. 

Consulage. — Consul's fees. 

Consular Invoices. — Invoices submitted to, and legalised by, the 
Consul of a foreign country at the port of shipnrent to that 
country, such legalised invoices being compulsorily required 
for Customs purposes. 

Continuous Customary Dispatch. — See " Customary Dispatch." 

C.P. — Charter-party. 

Cranage. — Charge for use of wharf crane when a ship's own 
appliances are insufficient for unloading purposes. 

Customary Dispatch. — A charter-party term used to make the 
stipulations as to discharge of cargo subject to the custom of 
the port of discharge. " Continuous customary dispatch " 
means even more, for it also rules out customary part-day 
stoppages, etc., at the port of discharge. 

Customs Bill of Entry. — See " Bill of Entry.'' 

Customs Declaration. — Statement in specified form by the sender 
of any parcel by post to a Colony or foreign country, giving 
description, value and net weight of contents, also date of 
postage. 

D/A. — Days after acceptance. 
D/d. — Days after date. 
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D/D. — Demand draft (q.v.). 

Dead Freight. — Freight claimed on account of cargo-space which 
a shipper has failed to fill after contracting to do so. 

Del Crcttere. — An agreement under which an agent guarantees 
payment for goods sold by him on behalf of his principal, in 
consideration of which agreement he receives an additional 
premium or commission. Largely used in the Egyptian market. 

Demand Draft. — A bill of exchange payable on demand and 
without requiring acceptance. 

Demurrage. — A charge by the shipowner for detention of the ship 
beyond the due lay days provided for embarking or discharging 
cargo. 

Deviation Clause. — A charter-party clause inserted by the ship- 
owner to enable a vessel to call at ports other than the original 
port of discharge, and to go out of its course for rescue work. 

Discounting, Bill. — See " Bill Discounting." 

Dispatch, Customary. — See " Customary Dispatch.'' 

Document Bills. — Set of bills of exchange, with bill of lading, 
invoice, insurance policy, etc., attached. 

Drawback. — Return of duty previously paid. 

Drawee. — One upon whom a bill of exchange is drawn. 

Drawer. — One who draws a bill of exchange. 

D/s. — Days after sight. 

Dunnage. — Materials used for stowing and protecting cargo, or 
for protecting the vessel itself. 

Entry. — Registration with the Customs authorities of a ship or 

goods. 
Entry, Captain's. — See " Captain's Entry." 
Entry Inwards. — Registration of an incoming ship or imported 

goods with the Customs authorities. 
Entry Outwards. — Registration of an outgoing ship or exported 

goods with the Customs authorities. 
Ex-Ship. — Sold free of ship, but not including lightering. Same 

as " Free Overboard." 
Ex-Warehouse. — Sold from warehouse door. No cartage expenses 

included in price. 

F.A.A. — Free of all average. 

F.A.S. — Free alongside ship. 

F.G.A. — Foreign general average. 

First ol Exchange. — First or principal copy of a bill of exchange 
to be presented and honoured, cancelling all other copies. 

F.O.B. — Free on board. 

Foreign Bill. — Bill of exchange {q.v.) as used in export trade. 
Usually drawn in sets of three or more, of which only the first 
to be presented, or principal bill, is operative. 

F.P.A. — Free of particular average (q.v.). 

Free from Particular Average. — A marine insurance term covering 
damage to goods arising out of an accident to the vessel in 
which they are being conveyed, but not covering damage 
occurring otherwise. 

Free Harhour. — An alternative form of c.i.f. contract, most com- 
monly used in the Bombay trade. Under this clause, the 
seller or shipper is liable for all risks and charges until the 
goods reach their port of destination. 
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Free of 3 Per Cent.— An insurance term used as an alternative to 

"Witli Particular Average" (q.v.), and having exactly the 

same meaning. 
Free Overboard. — Same as "Ex-Ship ' (q.v.). 
Freight. — Payment for ocean carriage of goods or passengers, or 

for the employment of a vessel in any way. 
Freight Forward. — Freight to be paid by consignee. 
Freight Note. — Statement by shipbroker showing amount of freight 

due. 
Freight Release. — Authorisation by shipbroker to ship's officer to 

deliver up goods in consequence of the freight having been paid. 

(Jeneral Average. — See " Average, General." 

Hypothecate. — To borrow from the bank the major portion of the 
value of a consignment of goods on security of the shipping 
documents. 

In Bond. — See " Bond." 

Indent. — An importer's comprehensive order on a shipper or 

buying agent, which the latter executes by placing with 

manufacturers various orders for shipment of the detailed items. 
Indorsee. — Person to whom a bill of exchange is transferred by 

being indorsed, or guaranteed, by the signature of a third party. 
Indorser. — One who, by indorsing a bill of exchange, accepts 

liability for it in case of the default of the drawer. 
In Transitu. — In course of transmission. On the way. 
I. P. A. — Including particular average. Identical with " With 

Particular Average" {q.v.). 

Jettison. — To throw overboard cargo, etc. 

Eaftir Truck. — Cheap goods, from " slops " to glass beads, suitable 

for the African native markets. 
Keelage. — Toll on all vessels entering a port. 
Kite. — Accommodation bill (q.v.). 

L/A. — Letter of authority. 

Lay Days. — Agreed days allowed for loading and unloading a ship. 

L/C. — Letter of credit. 

Letter of Hypothecation. — Letter sent by shipper, with shipping 
documents, formally giving a banker a lien on goods in return 
for a money advance on them. 

Letter of Indemnity. — A letter containing a manufacturer's 
guarantee to a merchant against any loss or claim arising out 
of short or faulty shipment of goods. Such a letter obviates the 
necessity of adding to the bill of lading any clause concerning 
the shortage or fault as noted on the ship's receipt. 

Lien for Freight. — The shipowner's right to detain cargo until the 
due freight has been paid on it. 

Lighterage. — Charge for carriage in a barge or lighter. 

Loco. — A term signifying that a quotation covers only the cost of 
goods as they stand, without packing, carriage from warehouse, 
or other charges which it may prove necessary to incur. 
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Long-dated Bill. — A bill of exchange with a. long period to run 

before maturity. 
Lump Freight. — Payment in one sum to cover the hire of a vessel 

for a complete voyage or purpose. 

Manliest, Ship's. — See " Ship's Manifest." 

Mate's Receipt. — Receipt by ship's officer for goods placed on board. 

M/D.— Months after date. 

M/S. — Months after sight. 

On Consignment. — Sent for sale at the best prices that the consignee 

can realise on behalf of the consignor. 
On the Berth. — Ready to load or discharge cargo 
Origin, Certificate of. — See " Certificate of Origin." 

Par of Exchange. — A sum of money of the actual value, as distinct 
from theoretical value, of a similar sum in the currency of 
another country. 

Particular Average. — See "With Particular Average." 

Porterage. — Charge made by dock companies for the services of 
porters. 

Post Entry. — A statement of goods made after they have been 
unloaded and the particulars ascertained. 

Primage. — An addition to freight charges in consideration for the 
use of the strip's cargo-handling appliances. 

Primage and Average Accustomed. — A pro rata levy on consignors 
by a vessel to cover the cost of wharf dues, pilotage, etc. 

Prime Entry. — A statement of goods based on particulars given 
in the bill of lading. 

Principal Bill. — First of a set comprising a foreign bill of exchange 
to be presented, and, therefore, the one which is accepted and 
paid. 

Protest, Captain's. — See " Captain's Protest." 

Protesting a Bill. — A notary public's attestation that a bill of 
exchange has been presented and refused acceptance or pay- 
ment. Such attestation is made for the purpose of taking 
legal proceedings. 

Quayage. — Dues for berthing at a quay. 

R/A. — Refer to acceptor. 

R/D. — Refer to drawer. 

Rebate. — A percentage of freight money returned by the shipowner 
to the shipper after a certain period during which the shipper 
has made no shipments by vessels belonging to competitors of 
the shipowners. Sometimes known as "commission." 

Rcnewiug a Bill. — Accepting a new bill of exchange in place of 
one which has become overdue. 

Respondentia. — A loan raised by a ship's captain, on his own 
responsibility, on both ship and cargo. 

Restrictive Indorsement. — An indorsement on a bill of exchange 
which restricts the right of further transfer of the ownership 
of the bill, or which lays down conditions for dealing with it. 

Retire a Bill. — To pay a bill at maturity or under discount. 

15— (1431) 
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Sans EccOurs.^Without recourse. An indorsement used on bills 

of exchange when the indorser desires to incur no personal 

liability or responsibihty. 
S.B.— Short bill. 
S/D. — Sea damaged. 
Second Via. — Copy of bill of exchange sent by a different ship or 

route from the first, or principal, bill. 
Shipping Bills. — fjocuments giving particulars of ship and cargo for 

statistical purposes, or Customs documents issued in connection 

with drawback on dutiable goods. 
Ship's Clearance. — Captain's report in prescribed form to the 

Customs authorities, covering crew and cargo. Having paid 

tonnage dues, he is then allowed to break cargo. 
Ship's Manifest. — Captain's statement giving full description of 

ship, cargo, crew, and ports of destination. Prepared before 

starting a voyage. 
Short Bills. — Payable on sight, demand, or within ten days. 
Slinging. — Charge for slinging cargo in chains ready for hoisting 

on board ship. 
S/N.— Shipping Note. 
Sola. — Indicates that only one copy of a bill of exchange is in 

circulation. 
S.P. — Supra protest (q.v.). 
S.P.A. — Subject to particular average. Identical with "With 

Particular Average" {q.v.). 
Subject to Insurance. — A clause e-xcepting insurance premiums 

from a freight payment. 
Sufferance. — See " Bills of Sufferance." 
Sufferance Wharf. — A wharf licensed and attended by the Customs 

authorities. 
Supra Protest. — A form of acceptance by a. second party to save 

the credit of the drawer of a bill of exchange which has been 

protested. 

Taking up a Bill. — Same as " Retiring a Bill " (q.v.). 

Tale Quale. — To arrive. Used in grain trade to indicate an agree- 
ment between buyer and seller that the goods are to be regarded 
as according to sample at date, but the buyer takes all risk of 
subsequent loss or deterioration. 

Tel quel. — A rate charged for a bill of exchange which is of such 
currency as not to be subject to the " long rate " on three 
months' bills or upwards, nor subject to the " short rate " which 
applies to bills up to ten days, but which falls somewhere 
between those limits. A thirty days' bill offers the commonest 
example. 

Through Bills of Lading. — Bills of lading drawn up to cover goods 
to their destination when transhipment and even railway 
carriage are necessary to complete the journey. Such bills 
place the entire liability on the carrier making the contract, 
and his liabiUty does not cease even when he has to pass the 
goods on to other carriers. See also " Bills of Lading." 

Time Freight. — Periodical paj'ments for the hire of a vessel, instead 
of in one lump sum. 

To Pay Average. — A marine insurance term used as an alternative 
to "With Particular Average" (q.v.), and having exactly the 
same meaning. 
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T.Q.— Tel quel {q.v.). 

Transhipment. — The transfer of goods directly from one ship to 

another. 
Transire. — A Customs document embodying a full description of 

a ship's cargo, including the names of consignor and consignee. 

Is used in the coasting trade, and, being made out in duplicate, 

one copy serves for the vessel's outward clearance, and the 

other for its inward entry. 

U/A. — Underwi-iting account. 

Underwriter. — One who guarantees ships or cargo against damage 

or loss. A marine insurer. 
Usance. — Period of currency of bills of exchange between two 

countries according to established usage or custom. 
U/w. — Under^vriter. 

Valued Policy. — A marine insurance policy covering risks to a fixed 

amount or valuation. 
Voyage Policy. — An insurance policy on a ship or goods to cover 

risks during a specified voyage. 

W.A. — With average. Identical with " With Particular Average ' 

(?•"■)• 
Warrant. — Public or bonded warehouse receiot. 
W.b.— Water ballast. 
Weigllt Note. — A document issued by dock companies, giving 

details of weight, marks, date of entry, etc., of imported 

merchandise. 
Wet Goods. — Liquids for shipment in bottle or cask. 
Wharfage. — Fee for use of wharf for the purpose of discharging a 

vessel's cargo. 
Wharfinger's Receipt. — A document acknowledging receipt of goods 

for shipment by a wharfinger. 
Windmill. — Accommodation bill (q.v.). 
Without Recourse. — See " Sans Rccours." 
With Particular Average. — A marine insurance term covering 

damage to goods by water, in addition to, -and apart from, 

damage arising out of an accident to the ship in which the 

goods are being conveyed. 
Without Engagement. — Used to avoid liability to accept an order 

at the price quoted. A safeguard against prices fluctuating 

in the interval between a quotation being given and an order 

being placed. 
W/M. — Weight measurement, i.e., ton weight or measurement at 

shipowner's option when calculating freight charges. 
W.P.A. — ^With particular average {q.v.). 
W/W. — Warehouse warrant {see "Warrant"). 

Y/A. — York-Antwerp Rules (marine insurance) 
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Agency Agreements, 67 

Agents : Agricultural Imple- 
ment, 67 ; Buying, 9, 19, 70 ; 
Choice of, 61 ; Commission, 
3, 9, 37, 56 ; Discarded, 79 : 
Expenses Allowances, 49, 55, 
58 ; Export, 45 ; Levantine, 
27 ; Limitations, 63 ; Ma- 
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16, 51 ; Merchant, IS, 63 ; 
Methods, 53 ; ilining Supph-, 
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isation of, 70 ; Remunera- 
tion, 55 ; Shipping and For- 
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95 

Agreements, Agencv, 67 

Agricultural Implement Agents, 
67 

Agriculture and Credit Terms, 
132 

" All Risks," 199 

Alongside Date, 176 

American Acceptances, 122 ; 
Commission Selling House, 
81 ; Exports, 4 ; Export 
System, 36 

A. R, Policy (Insurance), 199 

Averaging Clause, 195 

Bad Debts, 2 

Baling Soft Goods, 173 

Banks : American Federal Re- 
serve, 122; British, 119; 
Commercial, 123 

Barter, 16 

B/E, Definition of, 127 

Beer Shipments, 179 

Bicycle Packing, 173 

Bills of Exchange, 125 ; Ad- 
vances on, 126 ; Definition of, 
127 ; Indorsement, 127 ; Fo- 
reign, 128 ; Form of, 127 ; 
Noting, 128 ; Protesting, 128 ; 
Return, 128 



Bill of Lading, 17/ ; Parts of, 
192 ; Sets of, 177 

B/L, 177 

Board of Trade, 107 ; Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, 109 ; 
Commissioners, 108 ; Journal, 
110: Status Inquiries, 110; 
Exhi'oitions. 110 

Bogus Orders. 97 

Bonded Goods, 215 : Ware- 
houses, 215 

" Bottom-of-the-skip '' lines, 55 

Branches, Manufacturers' CK'Cr- 
sea, 77 

Branch Managers, 78 : Fac- 
tories, 80 

British Exports. 4 

Weights. Measures, and 

Wr.ue;, 150 

Broken Sto'.v.ije 1^8 

Brokers, Insurance, 197 

Bujers : Colonial Government, 
105; Commission, .-> 9, 11, 
37 ; Guides, 86 ; Ovra Lan- 
guage, CompulS':'r\- use of, 137 

Buying Agents, 19 ; Commis- 
sion, 36 

House, 9, 37 ; Omcial, 103 

Office Equipment, 12 

Calculating Freights, 183 

C. and F., 139 

Cargo, Dangerous, 1;9 

, " Full and Complete,' 188 

" Case " of Gin, 217 

" Case of Need," 128 

Cash against Document, 126, 
192 

Catalogues, Export, 141 ; Illus- 
trations, 144 ; Prices in, 145 ; 
Salesmanship bv, 142 

C/D, 126 

Certificates of Origin, 177, ISO, 
201 

Cesser Clause, 189, 195 

Chambers of Commerce : British, 
112 ; Native, 28 

Charter-parties, 186 

Chinese Trader, The, 7, 20 

Weights and Measures, 162 

C.I.F., 139, 213 

C.I.F.C, 139 
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C.I. F.C.I. , 139 

Circular Letters of Credit, 73 

Notes, 74 

" Clean " Charter Party, 189 

Coast Houses, 15 

Code Words, 147 

Colonial Official Contracts, 102 

Commercial Banks, 123 

Intelligence Branch, Board 

of Trade, 109 

Commission: Buyer, 8, 9, 11, 
37 ; Buying System, 36 ; 
House, American, 81 ; Insur- 
ance Broker's, 198 ; Rates of, 
41 ; Selling System, 36 

Commissioners, Board of Trade, 
108 

" Conditions as Per Charter- 
Party," 196 

Conditional Days, 194 

Confirmation of Orders, 2 

Consignors' Liability, 212 

Consular Invoices, 180, 201 

Consuls, 109 

Contracts, Official, 102 

Conversion of English Values, 
151 

" Cost and Freight," 139 

" , Insurance, Freight," 139 

" and Commis- 
sion," 139 

" , Commission, 

and Interest," 139 

Credit, 8, 9, 132 ; Indian, 23 ; 
Letters of, 72 

Customs Drawback, 210 ; Mani- 
fest, 211 ; Restrictions, 210; 
Requirements, 208 ; Speci- 
fications, 208 

Dangerous Cargo, 179 
Del Credere System, 27, 64 
Delivery, Through, 139 
Demurrage, 194 
Dewali Feast, The, 23 
Direct Remittances, 125 

Trade, 2, 51 

Disputes, Settlement of, 71 
Diversion of Orders, 98 
Double Insurance, 200 
Draft Terms, 126 
Drawback, Customs, 210, 216 
Dutiable Exports, 210 

Fed Feast, The, 22 
Egyptian Trader, The, 20 
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Exhibitions, Board of Trade, 110 
Expenses Allowances, Agents', 

49, 55, 58 
Experts, So-called Advertising, 

142 
Explosives Shipments, 180 
Export : Advertising, 84 ; 
Agent, 45 ; Department, 46 
116; Selling Methods, 45, 
117 ; Trade Journals, 86 
■' Export List," 208 
Exports : American, 4 ; Bri- 
tish, 4 

F.A.S.. 140 

Federal Reserve Act, United 
States, 122 

Financial and Commercial Co- 
operation, 120 ; German, 121 

Machinery, 119 

Financing Representatives, 72 
" Floating " Policies (Insurance), 

199 
F.O.B., 140, 212 
F.O.R., 140 
Foreign Bills of Exchange, 128 

Official Contracts, 102 

Standard LTnits of ^'alue, 

152 

Form of Protest, 131 
Forwarding Agents, Shipping 

and, 125 
F.P.A. Policy (Insurance), 199 
" Franco," 139 
" Free Alongside Ship," 140 

Berth, 195 

Exports, 210 

" from Particular Aver- 
age," 199 

Goods, 179 

" Harbour " Contracts, 212 

" on Board," 140, 212 

" on Rail," 140 

Freight Note, 177 

Freight : Calculating, 183 ; In 
Advance, 183 ; Responsibility 
for Payment of, 182 ; Ship- 
owner's Lien for, 182 ; When 
Payable, 181 

" Full and Complete " Cargo, 
188 

Furniture Packing, 173 

General Average, 199 

Storekeeper, The, 6, 7, 15 
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German Financial and Commer- 
cial Co-operation, 121 
Gin, West African " Case " of, 

217 
Glassware Packing, 173 
Goanese Trader, The, 7, 20, 23 
Government Contracts, 102 
Greek Trader, The, 7 

Hardware Packing, 172 
Holi Feast, The, 22 
How to Quote, 136 
Hypothecation, Letter of, 126 ; 
of Documents, 126 

Illustrations in Catalogues, 

144 
Importers : Xative, 23 ; Types 

of, 15 
Indent, 11 ; " Specific," 13, 43 ; 

" Open," 13 
Indian Credit, 23 

Festivals, 22 

Mercantile Community, 22 

Trader, The, 7, 20 

Inquiries Fail to Fructify, \\'hy, 

136 

Insurable Interest, 200 

Insurance, Marine : Brokers, 
197 ; Companies, 197 ; Dou- 
ble, 200 ; Pohcy, 198 ; Ship, 
198 

Invoices, 177 ; Consular, 180, 
201 ; Duphcation of, 179 

Japanese Trader, The, 7, 20 

Weights and Measures, 161 

Language, Use the Buyer's 

Own, 138 
Lay Days, 194 
Letter of Hypothecation, 126 

of Indication, 75 

Letters of Credit, 72 
Liability, Consignor's and Con- 
signee's, 212 

Licences : Importers', 79 ; Tra- 
vellers', 59 
Lien, Shipowner's, 182, 195 
Lloyds, 197 
Locations, Native, 7 
" Loco," 139 

London Buyer, The, 6, 37 
Long Credit, 132 

Machinery Agents, 65 



Machinery Packing, 170 

Mailboat Freight Rates, 176 

Managers, Branch, 78 

Manifest, Customs, 211 

Manufacturers' Agents, 16, 51 ; 
Branches, 77 ; Factories, 80 ; 
Representatives, 13, 16 51 
69, 118 

Marine Insurance, 197 

Marking, 169 

Mate's Receipt, 192 

^Merchandise Declaration, 176 

Merchant: Agents, 18, 63 
Chinese, 2,5 , I'^gyptian, 26 
Goanese, 23 ; (■,reek, 26 
Indian, 22 : Japanese, 24 
Levantine, 26 ; M.iltcsc, 26 
Shipper, 3, 8, 29 ; Syrian, 26 
Wliolesalc, 7, 8, 17 

Metric Equivalents, 150 

System, The Essential, 149 

Mining Supply Agents, 66 
Monetary Equivalents, 154 
Municipal Agents, Colonial and 

Foreign, 105 

Contracts, 102 

Native Importers, 21 

Locations, 7 

Noting Bills of Exchange, 128 

Official Buying, 103 ; Con- 
tracts, 102 
" Open " Indent, The, 13 

Policies (Insurance), 199 

Orders : Bogus, 97 ; Diversion 

of, 98 ; Unconfirmed, 96 
Organisation of Agency System, 
70 

Packing, 169 

" Payment against Documents," 
126, 192 

for Samples, 61 

Persian Weights and Measures, 

162 
Policy, Insurance, 198 
Postal Salesmanship, 142 
Prices in Catalogues, 145 
Primage, 184 
Printing Blocks, 143 
" Proprietary " Houses, 19 
Protesting Bills of Exchange, 

128 
Provisional Note, 198 

Quote, How to, 136 
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Rates of Commission, 41, 56 

, Through, 138, 146 

Rebates, 184 

Remittances, Direct, 125 

Remuneration : Agents', 55 ; 
Special Travelling Represen- 
tatives', 75 

Representatives, Manufactur- 
ers', 13, 16, 51 ; Shipping, 3, 
10, 118 ; Special Travelling, 69 

Restrictions, Customs, 210 

Return Bills, 128 

" Rings," Shipping, 185 

" Roughs," 176 

Russian Weights and Measures, 
160 

Sailings Lists, 175 
Salesmanship : By Catalogue, 
142; Export, 117; Timid, 146 
Samples : Methods, 166 ; Pay- 
ment for, 61, 165 ; Selection, 
167 ; Supplying, 165 
Selling Methods, 45, 117 
Settlement of Disputes, 71 
Shipment, Methods of, 175 

under Bond, 215, 216 

Shipowner's Lien for Freiglrt, 

182, 195 
Shipper's LiabiUties, 195 
Shipping Bill, 210 

and Forwarding Agents, 

125 

Instructions, 175 

Representatives, 3, 10 

" Rings," 185 

" Short " Ton, The, 159 
Siamese Weights and Measures, 

163 
Slip, Insurance, 198 
Soft Goods Packing, 173 
Specialisation, 17, 115 
" Specific " Indent, The, 13, 43 
Specifications, Customs', 208 
Stamp Duties : Bills of Ex- 
change, 130 ; Charter-Parties, 
190 ; Marine Insurance Poli- 
cies, 198 
Status Inquiries, Official, 110 
Storel^eeper, The : Asiatic, 7 ; 

General, 6, 7, 15 
Stores Superintendents, Colo- 
nial Government, 105 



Stowage, Broken, 188 
Syrian Trader, The, 7 

Tax, Traveller's, 59 
Terms of Payment, 132 
Through Delivery, 139 

Rates, 138, 146 

Time Charters, 189 
Timid Salesmanship, 146 
Ton Measurement, 179, 183 
, The " Short," 159 

Weight, 179, 183 

" Town Trade," 6 

Trade Commissioners, Board of, 
108 

Journals, Export, 86 

Marks, 92 

Trader, The : Chinese, 7, 20 ; 
Egyptian, 20 ; Goanese, 7, 
20, 23 ; Greek, 7 ; Indian, 
7, 20 ; Japanese, 7, 20 ; 
Levantine, 7, 20 ; Syrian, 7 ; 
West African Negro, 20 

Traveller's Licence Dues, 59 

Tax, 59 

Tubes and Pipes, Shipments of, 
179 

Unconfirmed Orders, 96 

Underwriters, 197 

United States Federal Reserve 
Act, 122 
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of, 152 
Voyage Charters, 189 

Warrants, 215 
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Weather Working Days, 194 
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Wholesale Merchant, 7, 8 
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W/M, 183 
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Secretary to the Institute of Bankers in Ireland. In crown 4to, half- 
leather gilt, 618 pp., 25s. net. 

BANKERS' SECURITIES AGAINST ADVANCES. By Lawrence A. Fogg, 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of Bankers. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 120 pp. 5s. net, 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MONEY MARKET (1385-1915). An Historical 
and Analjrtical Study of the Rise and Development of Finance as a 
Centralised, Co-ordinated Force. By Ellis T. Powell, LL.B. (Lond.), 
D.Sc. (Econ., Lond.) ; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 748 pp, lOs. 6d. net. 

SECRETARIAL WORK 

THE COMPANY SECRETARY'S VADE MECUM. Edited by Philip Tovey, 
F.C.I.S. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. In foolscap 8vo cloth 
247 pp., 2s. net. 

SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK. A Practical Guide to the Work and Duties 
in connection with the Position of Secretary to a Member of Parhament, 
a Country Gentleman with a landed estate, a Charitable Institution with 
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a section devoted to the work of a Lady Secretary and a chapter dealing 
with Secretarial work in general. Edited by H. E. Blain. In demy 8vo 
cloth gilt, 168 pp., 5s. net. 

GUIDE FOR THE COMPANY SECRETARY. A Practical Manual and Work 
of Reference for the Company Secretary. By Arthur Coles, F.C.I.S. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and thoroughly Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 432 pp., with 75 facsimile forms, and the full text of the Companies 
Acts, 1908 and 1913, and the Companies Clauses Act, 1845 OS. net 

COMPANY ACCOUNTS. By the same Author. (See p. 1.) 

DICTIONARY OP SECRETARIAL LAW AND PRACTICE. A Compre- 
hensive Encyclopaedia of Information and Direction on all matters 
connected with the work of a Company Secretary. Fully illustrated with 
the necessary forms and documents. With Sections on special branches of 
Secretarial Work. Edited by Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S. With contributions 
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Practice, including : The Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. ; F, Gore-Browne, 
K.C., M.A. ; A. Crew, F.C.I.S. ; J. P. Earnshaw, F.C.I.S. ; M. Webster 
Jenkinson, F.C.A. ; F. W. Pixley, F.C.A. Second Edition, enlarged 
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THE TRANSFER OF STOCKS, SHARES, AND OTHER MARKETABLE 
SECURITIES. A Manual of the Law and Practice. By F. D. Head, 
B.A. (Oxon.), Late Classical Exhibitioner of Queen's College, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at- Law. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 220 pp., 5s. net. 

THE CHAIRMAN'S MANUAL. Being a guide to the management of meet- 
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Palin, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at- Law, and Ernest Martin, F.C.I.S, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 192 pp., 3s. 6(1. net. 

HOW TO TAKE MINUTES. A Guide for Secretaries and others to the correct 
method of taking and recording the Minutes of Meetings of Directors, 
Shareholders, etc., etc. Edited by Ernest Martin, F.C.I.S., Aiithor of 
" Secretarial Work," etc. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 130 pp., 2s. 6(1. net. 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A SHARE J Tables for readily and correctly 
ascertaining (1) the present value of shares ; and (2) what dividends should 
be paid annually to justify the purchase or market price of shares. By 
D. W. RossiTER, Head of the Intelligence Department of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd. In demy 8vo, hmp cloth, 20 pp., 
2s. 6d. net. 

INCOME TAX 

INCOME TAX AND SUPER-TAX PRACTICE. Including a Dictionary of 
Income Tax and Specimen Returns, showing the effects of recent enact 
ments down to the Finance Act, 1917. By W. E. Snelling, of the Inland 
Revenue Department. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 450 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 

INCOIHE TAX AND SUPER-TAX LAW AND CASES, including the 
Finance Act, 1917. A Practical Exposition of the Law, for the use 
of Income Tax Officials, Sohcitors, Accountants, etc. With an Analysis 
of the Schedules, Guide to Income Tax Law, and Notes on Land Tax. 
Tliird Edition, Revised. By W. E. Snelling. In demy Svo, cloth 
gilt, 432 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 

COAL fflNES EXCESS PAVJIENTS, Guarantee Payments and Levies for 
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Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 176 pp., 12s. fid. net. 
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EXCESS PROFITS (Including Excess Mineral Rights) DUTY, and Levies 
under the Munitions oJ War Acts. Incorporating the Provisions of the 
Income Tax Acts made appUcable by Statute and by Regulation, also the 
Regulations of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and of the Minister 
of Munitions. By W. E. Snelling. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 262 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By J. McFarlane, M.A., M.Com., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Manchester. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
568 pp., with 18 illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A Study in 
Social Development. By H. O. Meredith, M.A., M Com., Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge , Professor of Economics, Queen's University, 
Belfast. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 376 pp., 5s. net. 

THE HISTORY AND ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT. By Adam W. 
KiRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt., Oxford ; M.Com., Birmingham ; Professor of 
Finance in the University of Birmingham : and Alfred Dudley Evans, 
Secretary of the Birmingham Exchange. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp., 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE ECONOMICS OF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By John Lee, 
M.A., Traffic Manager, Post Office Telegraphs. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
92 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 

INDUSTRY AND FINANCE ; WAR EXPEDIENTS AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Being the Results of Inquiries arranged by the Section of 
Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, during the year 1917. Edited and with a. Preface by 
Adam VV. Kirkaldy, M..'V., B.Litt., Oxford ; M.Com. Birm., and 
contributions by other eminent authorities. In demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

THE CRAFT OF SILENT SALESMANSHIP. A Guide to Advertisement 
Constiuction, By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings. Size, 
Hi m. by 9-} in., ("lolh, 98 pp., with illu.strations. 3s. 6d. net. 

ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE. A Compilation of Experience 
Records. By P. T. Cherington, Instructor in Commercial Organisation 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 
In demy 8\u, i Iwlh gilt, 586 pp.. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING ARRANGEMENT. By F. A. 
Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Size 7 in. by lOi in., cloth, 128 pp., with many illustrations, 6s. net. 

THE NEW BUSINESS. .'V Handbook dealing with the Principles of Adver- 
tising, Selling, and jMarketing. By Harry Tipper, President, Advertising 
Men's League, New York, Lecturer on Advertising, New York University. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 406 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

S.YLES.MANSHIP. B^■ ^V. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 186 pp.', 2s. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP. A treatise on the Art of Selhng Goods. 
By N. C. Fowler, Jnr. Assisted by twenty-nine Expert Salesmen, Sales 
Managers, and prominent business men. In crown 8vo, cloth, 337 pp., 
5s. net. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING. A Guide to the Profession for present and 
prospective .-salesmen " on the road." By Albert E. Bull. In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 174 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 
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MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. A practical exposition 
for Law Students, Business Men, and Advanced Classes in Commercial 
Colleees and Schools. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 464 pp., 5s. net. 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies (Con- 
sohdation) Act, 1908, and the Act of 1913. By A. C. Connell, LL.B. 
(Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrisler-at-Law. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp., 5s. net. 

COMPANY CASE LAW. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.). Laie Classical 
Exhibitioner of Queen's College : o/ Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 314 pp., 7s. 6(1. net 

THE LAW OF CARRIAGE. By J. E. R. Stephens, B.A., o/ the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law . In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 340 pp., 5s. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE BY LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, oj the Middle Temple and 
the North Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
350 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES (CHRIST- 
MAS BOXES, GRATUITIES, TIPS, ETC.) ; THE PREVENTION OF 
CORRUPTION ACT, 1906. By Albert Crew, of Gray's Inn. and the 
South Eastern C ircuit, Barrister-at-Law; Lee Prizeman of Grav's Inn. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 198 pp., 5s. net. 

BANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. By 
W. Valentine Ball, M.A., and G. Mills, B.A., both of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barristers-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 364 pp., 5s. net. Third 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised in accordance with the Bankruptcy Act, 
1914, and the Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 
Svo, cloth gilt, about 400 pp.. 7s. Bd. net. 

GUIDE TO THE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook for all Licence- 
holders. By J. Wells Thatcher, Barrister-at-Law. In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 200 pp., 5s. net. 

RAILWAY (REBATES) CASE LAW. Bv Geo. B. Lissenden. In demy 
Svo, cloth gilt, 450 pp., lOs. 6d. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CHILD : Its Protection, Education, and 
Employment. With Introduction on the Laws of Spain, Germany, 
France, and Italy ; and Bibliography. By Robert W. Holland, M.A., 
M.Sc, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- La?.v. In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 166 pp., 5s. net. 

GUIDE TO THE REGISTRATION OF BUSINESS NAMES ACT. By Kenneth 
Brown, Solicitor. In crown Svo, paper boards. Is, net. 

CONVEYANCING. By E. A. Cope. In crown Svo, cloth, 2(»6 pp., 8s, U, net. 

WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND TRUSTEES. With a chapter on Intc-^tacy. 
In foolscap Svo, cloth, 122 pp.. Is. 6d. net. 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. The comphcated laws relating to Inhabited 
Houses are treated in this volume in a comprehensive manner, and all 
legal deci.sions of importance are given. By W. E. Snelling. In demy 
Svo, cloth gilt. 200 pp., lOs. 6d. net. 

THE LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato Worsfold, 
M.A., LL.D. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 104 pp., 3s. 6d, net. 
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THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. Nembhard Hibeert, LL-D.^ (Lond^, 
Barrisfer-at-Law of the Middle Temple. Second Edition Revised. In 
crowm 8vo, cloth gilt, 144 pp., 5s. net. , 

THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 122 pp., 5s. net. 

BILLS, CHEQUES. AND NOTES. (See page 4.) ^^^ ^^^xt.xt/it. 

THE HISTORY, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
(See page 3.) 
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COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS. A 

reliable and comprehensive work of reference on all commercial subjects, 
specially designed and written for the busy merchant, the commercial 
student, and the modern man of affairs. Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and North-Eastern Circuit, Barrister- 
at-Law. Assisted by upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. With 
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